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AniauUs  of  the  Dog  Kind.* 

J.  HE  second  class  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds  may 
))e  denominated  those,  of  the  dog  kind.  This  class 
is  neither  so  numerous  ner  so  powerful  as  the 
ibnnerj  and  yet  neither  so  treacherous,  rapacious^ 
or  cowardly.  This  dass  may  he  principally  distin- 
guished by  their  clews,  which  have  no  sheath,  like 
those  of  the  cat  kind,  but  still  continue  at  the  point 
of  each  toe,  without  a  capability  of  being  stretched 
forward  or  drawn  back.  The  nose  also,  as  well  as 
the  jaw,  of  all  the  dog  kind,  is  no  longer  than  in  the 
cat ;  the  body  is,  in  proportion  more  strongly  made^ 
and  covered  with  hair  instead  of  fur.  There  ar^ 
many  internal  distinctions  also ;  as  in  the  intestines^ 
which  are  much  longer  in  the  dog  kind  than  in 

*  These  animals  have  six  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
iboEe  at  the  Ndes  being  longer,  and  the  intermediate  ones  lobed; 
in  the  under  jaw  there  are  aleo  six,  those  at  the  side  being  lobed ; 
iherfi  are  four  canine  teeth,  cine  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  nUch 
are  incutted.  The  grinders  are  six  or  seven.  They  are  all 
carnivoroui,  rery  swift  and  active,  and  well  fitted  for  the  chace : 
nose  of  tbem  are  able  to  climb  trees,  because  they  want  tbs 
ediar  bone,   I 
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those  of  the  cat ;  the  eye  is  not  formed  for  night 
vision ;  and  the  oUactory  nerves  we  difiiisedj  in  the 
dog  kindsj  upon  a  very  extensive  membrane  wilhio 
the  skull. 

If  we  compare  the  natural  habitudes  of  this  class 
with  the  fortter,  we  shall  find  d»t  the  dog  kinds 
are  not  so  solitary  as  those  of  the  cat,  but  love  to 
hunt  in  company^  and  encourage  each  other  with 
their  mutual  cries.  In  this  manner  the  dog  and 
the  jackall  pursue  their  ^>rey ;  and  the  wolf  and 
foXj  which  are  of  this  kind,  though  more  solitary 
and  silent  among  us,  yet,  in  countries  where  less 
persecuted^  and  where  they  can  more  fearless  4i>* 
play  tbeir  natural  inclinations^  they  are  found  to 
ieep  together  in  packs,  and  pursue  their  gaiaewift 
^alternate  howlings. 

Animals  of  the  dog  Hnfl  want  aome  trf  the  atf- 
rantages  of  the  cat  kind,  and  yet  are  possessed  of 
titiiers  in  'which  the  latter  ape  deficient.  Upon  oh- 
serving  their  claws,  it  will  easily  "be  perceived  timt 
they  cannot,  like  cats,  pursue  their  prey  up  the 
sides  of  a  tree,  and  continue  the  chace  among  the 
liranches ;  "tiieir  unmanageabte  claws-  cannot  vtick 
in  the  bark,  and  thus  support  the  body  up  tilong  the 
trunk,  as  we  see  the  cat  very  easily  perform :  when- 
ever, therefore,  their  prey  flies  up  the  tree  from 
thera,  they  can  only  follow  it  wiUi  their  eyes,  o^ 
watch  its  motions  till  hunger  again  brings  it  to  the 
ground.  For  this  reason,  the  proper'  prey  of  the  dog 
kind  are  only  those  animals,  that,  like  thcfiaBelvei^ 
are  unfitted  fol*  chmbing;  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  tiifr 
gazelle,  or  the  roe-buck. 

As  they  are,  in  this  respect,  inferior  to  the-cat,  so 
they  exceed  it  in  the  sense  of  smelling ;  by  whicb 
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l^poe  they  pursue  Aeir  prey  wiUi  certainty  of  sue* 
cess,  wind  it  through  all  its  uiazes,  ^nd  tjre  it  dowa 
by  penevemnqe.  It  oftjea  happeqs,  however,  in  th^ 
aavfige  «ia.te,  (hat  their  prey  is  either  too  wia^ 
dimiQisJied.  <>r  top  .^eary  to  eerve  for  »  su£Bc^t 
supply.  In  this  case,  when  driven  to  .an  extj%iaity^ 
«U  the. dog  kind»  f;a«  Uve  ^  to^ie  time  u|>oa  fruits 
Mad  vegetaUes,  wlw^h,  if  they  do.  npt  pleese  (be 
fipp^ittu  hA  least  9«nte  t<i  d^pease  their  )iuia{*en 

Of  eA  this  triW,  the  Bog  has  e^ery^  f  e«wn.  to 
idoiiD.  tt)«pi%ferea«e.  It^ngtbe  n»wt  iaIAlligeotr  <f 
bU  kiumtK  qnadrupeite,  and^  aoknOMrledged  friend 
^f^aoJiind.  l%ed(^,*iDdi^eadeiit  of  the  beauty 
€i  hit  !fpnn,  ills  vivaoty,  Avce.  end  BwiftiWH,  in 
^^HweiMd  <tf  all  tkiae  interoal  qaaltficatious  that  cam 
Omdliate  the  aSiEKtions  of  itaQ,  and  nake  ^ 
l^ynuit  a  piotectw.  A  iiatnml  share  of  courage,  «a 
utgry  and  fisrocious  dis{iontion,  renden  the  dog,  im 
ate  flange  «bite,  a  fbnnidable  enevy  to  all  other 
wiimab :  but  these  readily  give  my  to  Tery  difiG»ent 
qualities  in  the  domestic  dog,  whose  only  ambkioa 
•eems  the  desire  to  please:  be  is  aeen  to  come 
erouchiag  akMig,  to  lay  his  force,  his  courage,  and 
all  bis  useful  talents,  at  the  feet  of  his  master ;  he 
waits  his  orders,  to  which  he  pays  implicit  <Ae- 
dieuce ;  he  consults  bis  kioks,  and  a  single  glance 
is  auffident  to  put  Ijim  in  motion  ;  he  is  more  faith- 
Inl  even  than  the  moat  boasted  amoug  men ;  be  is 
conjdant  in  bis  affiectionB,  friendly  withtmt  interest., 
■ad  giatcttil  for  the  slightest  favours ;  mudi  moie 
mindful  of  benefits  received  th^n  injuries  offered ; 

*  ne  rest  of  thii'  taiei^liQn  of  Ae  4off  k  taken  from  H 
BqAb  I  ukU  1  hara  lAM,  m  mtakad  ■•  bdbw. 
B  S 
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he  is  not  driTen  off  by  unkindness^he  atOl  con- 
tinues humble^  BubmissiveJ  and  imploring ;  his  only 
hope  to  be  serviceable,  bis  only  terror  to  displease ; 
he  lidEs  the  hand  that  has  been  jaet  lifted  to  strike 
binij  and  at  last  diearms  resentment,  by  submiBsive 
perseverance. 

More  docile  than  inan,  more  obedient  than  any 
other  animal,  he  is  not  only  instructed  in  a  short 
time,  bat  he  also  conforms  to  the  dispositions  and 
the  manners  of  those  who  command  him.  He  takes 
his  tone  from  the  house  he  inhabits ;  like  the  rest  of 
the  domestics,  he  is  disdunfiil  among  the  great,  and 
churiishunong  clowns.  Always  assiduous  in  serring 
his  master,  and  only  a  friend  to  his  friends,  he  is  in- 
different to  all  -the  rest,  and  declares  himself  openly 
Bgainst  such  as  seem  to  he  dependent  like  himself; 
He  knows  a  beggar  by  his  clothes,  by  his  Toice> 
or  his  gestures,  and  forbide  his  approach.  When 
at  night  the  guard  of  the  honse  is  .committed  to  bis 
.care,  he  Kerns  prood  of  the  charge  ;  he  continnea 
a  watchful  centinel,  he  goes  his  rounds;,  scents 
.strangers  at  a  distance,  and  ^vea  them  warning  of 
.his  being  upon  duty.  If  they  attempt  to  br«ak  in 
upon  his  territories,  he  becomes  more  fierce,  flies  ^ 
-them,  thi;eatens,  fights,  and  either  conquers  alone, 
.or  alarms  those  who  bare  most  interest  in  coming 
to  bis  assistance ;.  howler,  wh^  he  has  conquered, 
,he  quietly- reposes  upon  the  spoil,  and  abstains  from 
.what  he  has  deterred  others  from  abusing ;  giving 
thus  at  once  a  lesson  of  courage,  temperance,  and 
fidelity. 

From  hence  we  see  of  what  importance  this 
finimal  is  to  us  in  a  state  of  nature.  Supposing,  for 
a  raomeut,  tbAt  the  species  had  not  existed^  bow 
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conld  man,  wiUiout  the  assistance  of  Uie  dog,  have 
been  able'to  conqaer^  tame,  and  reduce  to  serri- 
tnde,  every  other  animal  ?  How  could  be  discover, 
cbase,  and  destroy,  those  that  were  noxious  to 
him  ?  In  order  to  be  secure,  and  to  become  master 
of  all  animated  nature,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
begin  by  makings  a  friend  of  a  part  of  them  ;  to 
attach  sttch  of  them  to  himself,  by  kindness  and 
caresses,  as  seemed  fittest  for  obedience  and  active 
pursuit.  Thus  the  first  art  employed  by  man,  was 
in  condliating  the  favour  of  the  dog ;  and  the  fntiU 
of  this  art  were,  the  conquest  end  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  earth. 

The  generality  of  animals  have  greater  agility, 
greater  swiftness,  and  more  formidable  arms,  from 
nature,  than  man ;  their  senses,  and  particularly  that 
of  smelling,  are  &r  more  perfect :  the  having  gained, 
therefore,  a  new  assistant,  particularly  one  whose 
scent  is  so  exquisite  as  that  of  the  dog,  was  the 
gaining  a  new  seuse,  a  new  facalty,  which  before 
was  wanting.  The  machines  and  insfanimenta  which 
we  have  imagined  for  perfecting  the  rest  of  the 
lenses^  do  not  approach  to  that  already  prepared  by 
Nature,  by  which  we  ere  enabled. to'find  out  every 
animal,  though  unseen,  and  thus  destroy  the  noziouB 
and  use  the  serviceable. 

The  dog  thus  oMful  in  himsdf,  taken  into  a  par- 
ticipation of  empire,  exerts  a  degree  of  superiority 
over  all  animals  that  require  human  protection. 
The  flock  and  die  herd  obey  his  voice  more  readily 
even  than  that  of  the  sbephord  or  the  herdsman ; 
he  conducts  them,  guards  them,  keeps  them  firom, 
capriciously  seeking  danger,  and  their  enemies  he 
CDQuden  as  hift  own.    Nor  is  he  less  useful  in  tfa« 
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pursuii  1  Tvhen  the  sound  of  the  horn,  or  the  voictf 
of  the  hantsman^  caHs  him  to  the  field,  he  tCBtifieS 
his  pleasure  by  every  little  art,  and  pursoes  with 
J}er8everance  those  animals  which,  when  taken,  he 
must  not  expect  to  divide.  The  desire  of  hunting 
ih  indeed  natural  to  him  as  well  as  to  his  master, 
^ince  war  and  the  chace  are  the  only  empIoymenC 
of  savages.  AH  animak  that  live  upon  flesh  hnnt 
by  nature ;  the  Hon  and  the  tiger,  whose  force  is  so 
great  that  Aey  are  sure  to  conquer,  bant  alone,  and 
without  art;  the  wolf,  the  fox,  and  the  wM  dog; 
hunt  in  packs,  assist  each  other,  and  partake  tht! 
spoil.  But  when  education  has  perfected  this  talent 
in  the  domestic  dog,  when  he  has  been  taught  by 
man  to  repress  his  ardour,  to  measare  his  motions^ 
and  not  to  exhaust  his  force  by  too  sudden  an  ex- 
ertion of  it,  he  then  hants  with  method,  and  always 
with  success, 

"  Although:  flie  wfld  dc^,  smrh  as  he  was  befbrfi 
fie  came  under  the  protection  of  mankmd,  is  eA 
Jrresent  utterly  unknovrn,  no  such  animd  being  now 
fo  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  Wortd,  yet  there  ard 
many  that,  from  a  domestic  state,  have  tniHetf 
gavage,  and  entirely  pursue  the  dictates  of  nature."  • 
In  those  deserted  and  ancultivated  countries  wherfl 
the  dog  is  found  wild,  they  seem  entirely  to  pattake 
CtAe  disposition  of  the  vrolf;  they  unite  In  large 
bodies,  and  attack  the  most  formidlable  animals  di^ 
the  forest,  the  cougar,  the  panther,  and  the  bison. 
In  America,  where  they  were  originally  bfoug^t  by 
Ae  Europeans,  and  abaiidoned  by  their  mastera, 
ttiey  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that  Aetf 
spread  in  packs  over  tiie  whole  couatry,  attack  tS 
(^er  anlinals,  and  even  man  himself  does  not  pais 
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wftftoiHl  inndt.  They  are  there  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  other  GaniiToroua  animals^  and  killed 
wftererer  tbey  Imppen  to  come :  howeTer^  they  are 
easiljr  tamed ;  when  taiiff^  hone,  and  treated  with 
fciftcftiess  and  lenity,  they  quickly  become  submisBire 
and  femWar,  and  cmitinae  feithfully  attached  to 
their  nHutira.  Dilereat  in  this  from  the  wdf  ot 
die  fozj  who-j  thof^h  taken  never  to  young,  art 
gentle  only  while  cabs,  and,  a»  they  'grow  oldefj 
gire  UMmselves  ap  to  their  natural  appetites  of 
rapine  and  cmelty.  In  short,  it  may  b^  asserted, 
tilat  Ae  dog  is  the  only  Miinui}  whose  fidelity  is 
vnsftaken ;  the  only  one  who  knows  his  master, 
and  the  friends  of  the  &mily ;  the  only  one  who 
imtaDtfy  cnsttnganbeB  a  stranger ;  the  only  one  who 
knows  bis  name,  and  answns  to  the  domestic  call ; 
tke  only  one- who-  seenw  to-  anderstand  the  naturs 
tff  Bsberdination,  and  sedcs  assistance  ;  th&  ouiy 
one  wbo>  wfaea  he  misses  hift  master,  testifies  hia 
hmt  bf  trifconipfeiDts ;  the  only  one  who,  carried 
to  a  £sfiftnt  plaee,  can  iai  (he  way  home ;  the  ooly 
one  iriiose  netnra)  tatemts  are  evident,  and  whose 
educatioQ  is  alvray*  saccessfal. 

In  tiw  eame  manner,  as  the  dog  is  of  the  moat 
eomf^rying  disposition,  so  abo  is  it  the  most  sos- 
oeptible  of  change  in  its  form ;  the  varieties  of  thiy 
aaianl  bring  too  many  fbr  even  the  most  carefiit 
deseriber  to  mention.  The  dimate,  the  food,  and 
dlie  edncErtHHij  all  make  strong  impressions  upon  th& 
amrai^,  and  prddnee  iterations  in  its  shape,  ita- 
orfioar,  its  hair,  its  size,  and  in  every  thing  bat  ite 
nature.  The  sane  dog,  taken  from  one  cUmate, 
and  brot^bt  lo  anoflier,  seetm  to  become  another 
fttriitid:  buC^mtrent breedrareasmoch separate^. 
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to  all  appearance^  aa  any  two  aniipak  the  mmt 
distinct  in  nature.  Nothing  appears  to  continue 
constant  with  them^  but  their  internal  conformation  ; 
different  in  the  figure  of  the  body,  in  the  length  of 
the  nose,  in  the  shape  of  the  head,  in  the  len^^h 
and  the  direction  of  the  ears  and  tail,  in  the  colour, 
the  quality,  and  the  quantity  of  the  hair ;  in  short, 
different  in  every  thing  but  that  make  of  the  parts 
M'.hich  serve  to  continue  the  species,  and  keep  the 
animal  distinct  from  all  others.  It  is  tiiis  peculiar 
conformation,  this  power  of  producing  an  animal 
that  can  re-produce,  that  marks  the  kind,  and  ap- 
proximates forms  tiiatat  first  sight. seem  iiever  made 
for  conjunction. 

From  this  single  consideration,  therefore,  we  may 
at  once  pronounce  all  dogs  to  be  of  one  kind  ;  but 
whi^h  of  them  is  the  original  of  all  the  rest,  which 
of  them  is  the  savage  dog  ^(xn  whence  such  a 
variety  of  descendants  have  come  down^  is  no.  easy 
matter,  to  determine.  '  We  may  easily  indeed  ob- 
serve, that  all  those  animals  which  are.  under  the 
ipfiuMict:  of.inad,  are  subject  to  §^eat  variations. 
Such  as  have  been  sufficiently  independent,  so  as  to 
choose  their  own  climate,  their  own  nourishment, 
and  to  pursue  their  own  habitudes,  preserve  tho 
original  marks  of  nature,  without  much  deviation  ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  the  first  of  these  is  even  at 
this  day  very  well  represented  in  their  descendants. 
But  such  as  man  has  subdued,  transported  from  one 
climate  to  another,  controlled  in  their  manner  of 
living,  and  their  food,  have  most  probably  been 
changed  also  in  their  forms  :  particularly  the  ^og 
has  felt  these  alterations  more  strongly  than  any 
other  of  the  domestic  kinds ;   for  Uving  more  like 
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nae,  be  may  be  thug  said  to  live  more  irregalariy 
alao,  and,  consequently,  must  have  felt  all  tboie 
chaoges  that  such  variety  would  naturally  produce. 
Some  other  causes  also  may  be  assigned  for  thii 
variety  in  the  species  of  the  dog ;  as  he  is  perpetually 
under  the  eye  of  his  master,  when  accident  has  pro- 
duced any  singularity  in  its  productions,  man  uses 
all  his  art  to  continue  this  peculiarity  unchanged ; 
eiHier  by  breeding  from  such  as  bad  those  singu- 
larities, or  by  destroying  such  as  happened  to  want 
them;  besides,  as  the  dog  produces  much  more 
frequently  than  some  other  animals,  and  lives  a 
shorter  time,  so  the  chance  for  its  varieties  will  be 
offered  in  greater  proportion. 

But  which  is  the  original  animal,  and  which  the 
artificial  or  accidental  variety,  is  a  question  which, 
as  was  said,  is  not  easily  resolved.  If  the  internal 
structure  of  dogs  of  different  sorts  be  compared  with 
each  other,  it  will  be  found,  except  in  point  of  size^ 
that  in  this  respect  they  are  exactly  the  same.  This^ 
therefore,  affords  no  criterion.  If  other  animals  be 
compared  with  the  dog  internally,  the  wolf  and  the 
fox  will  he  found  to  have  the  most  perfect  resem- 
blance ;  it  is  probaUe,  therefore,  that  the  dog  which 
most  resembles  Uie  wolf  or  the  fox  externally,  is  the 
original  animal  of  its  kind ;  for  it  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose, that  as  the  dog  most  nearly  resembles  them  in- 
ternally, so  he  may  be  near  diem  in  external  resem- 
blance also,  except  where  art  or  accident  has  altered 
bis  form.  This  being  supposed,  if  we  look  among 
^e  number  of  varieties  to  he  found  in  the  dog,  we 
flhaH  not  find  one  so  like  the  wolf  or  the  fox,  as  that 
which  is  called  the  Shepherd's  Dog.  This  is  that 
dog  with  long  coarse  hair  on  all  parts  except  the 
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hose,  pricked  ears,  and  a  long  nme,  vrfiich  is  commDn 
enough  among  us,  and  ifeceive»  hU  name  firom  being 
principally  used  in  guarding  and  alteadiflg  on  sfaeep. 
This  seenra  to  be  ttie  primittre  animal  of  his  kind  ; 
and  vre  sbalf  be  the  more  eonfirnned  in  Um  opihienj 
if  we  attend  to  the  (Afferent  cbaraeters  wbich  efimate 
produces  in  this  animal,  and  tiie  drftrmt  races  of 
dogs  yvhieh  are  propagated  in  eray  CoHstry ;  and-, 
in^  th«  first  ptace,  if  we  examine  those  ceuntriea 
wtrich  are  st^  savage,  or  but  half  civilised,  where  it 
ismostproliablethedAg,  like  his  master,  has' received 
biit  few  impressions  from  aft,  we  wkall  find  the 
ribepherd's  dog,  or  oM-  rerj  ^e  binr,  stiB  pvevaiKng 
amongst  them.  The  dogs  tiKal  hare  run  wild  in 
America,  and  m  Congo,  approacit  this  fonn-.  The 
dog  of  Siberia,  Lapland,  and  Iceland,  of  the  Cape  of 
Ciood  Hope,  of  Madbgasear.  Madura,  Calieaf,  and 
SfelabEH!',  kavfr  d(  ■  }&Rg  nose,  pricked  ears,  and  re* 
saftble  the  sheph^d's  dog  Tety  nearly.  In  Guinea, 
tbfr  dog  very  speedily  t^e?  thiv  form  ,-  for,  at  tbo 
second  or  thinl  generation,  the  atrimal  fcvgets  to 
berk,  bis  ears  and  hi»  tail  become  pointed,  and  hi* 
hair  drops  off,  while  a  coarser,  ttHsner  kind  c«nie» 
in  the  j^ee.  This  sort  of  dog  n  also  to  ht  fouml 
in  (be  temf>erate  cKmates  in  great  abmidance,  paf- 
tieularly  among^  those  w!k>,  prcferriiig  mefulnest' 
to  beauty,  employ  an  animal  that  re«fBiye»  verf 
little  inatroction  to  b&  serriceabig.  N«twitli- 
Bfiantfing  this  creatare'a  deferraity,  his  mehwt- 
ckcXj  and  savage  air,  be  is  superior  t0  aB  the  rest  nf 
bi»  kmd  in  instiiict;  dnd,  vrHhoal  any  teai^ng, 
nfttandly  takes  to  tending  flocks',  Avith  m>  aissidaitf 
ood  vigltaoce  tbat  at  once  aaCwtsbes,  »/o4  yet  refiert* 
bis  maaEer 
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la  mofe  polithed  and  cirilized  places,  the  dog 
seems  to  partake  of  the  aniversal  refinement ;  and, 
Kke  the  men,  hecome  more  beautifal,  more  majcBtic, 
and  more  capable  of  assoming  an  edncation  foreign 
to  his  natare.  The  dogs  of  Albany,  of  Greece,  of 
Denmark,  and  of  Ireland,  are  larger  and  stronger 
than  those  of  any  other  kind.  In  France,  Ckrmanyy 
Spam,  and  Italy,  the  dogs  are  of  variotn  kinds,  like 
die  men ;  and  this  variety  seems  formed  by  crossing 
the  breed  of  such  as  are  imported  from  Tarioo* 
dimates. 

The  shepherd*rdog  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  the  primftire  stock  fi^m  whence  thiese  varietreft 
are  all  derived.  He  makeg  the  stem  of  that  genea- 
logical tree  which  has  been  branched  oat  into  erery 
part  of  the  worid.  This  animal  still  continues  pretty 
nearly  in  its  original  state  among  the  poor  in  tem- 
perate climates  ;  being  transported  into  the  coNer 
f6gion6,  he  grows  less  and  more  ugly  among  the 
£japIenderB ;  but  becomes  more  perfect  in  leefend,' 
Russia,  and  Siberia,  where  the  clinmte  is  less 
i^^Htras,  and  the  people  more  cirilized.  Whatever 
diffh-ences  there  may  be  among  the  dcigs  of  thes^ 
countries,  they  are  not  veiy  considerable,  as  thej* 
dIT  have  strait  ears,  long  and  thick  hair,  a  savage 
aspect,  and  dd  not  bark  either  so  often  or  so  loud  atf 
dbgs  of  ttie  (nore  ieuTtivated  kind. 

The  shepherd's  dog,  transported  into  (he  tenipe' 
mte  climates,  and  among  people  entirefy  civilized,' 
SDcfi  as  fingknd,  Prance,  and  Germany,  will  be  dr> 
vested  of  hid  savage  air,  bis  pridted  ears,  his  roilgfa, 
fong,  aod  thick  hair,  and,  from  the  single  fofluence 
of  climate  and  food  abne,  will  become  either  a  Mtt- 
tib,  k  M&stK  or  ao  Hound.    These  three  sedm  the 
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immediate  descendants  of  (be  former;    and  from 

them  the  other  varieties  are  produced. 

The  Ho.und,  the  Harrier,  and  the  Beagle,  seem  all 
of  the  same  kind ;  for  although  the  bitch  is  covered 
but  by  one  of  them,  yet  in  her  litters  are  found  pup- 
pies resemUing  all  the  three.  This  animal,  trans- 
ported into  Spain  or  Barbary,  where  the  hair  of  all 
quadrupeds  becomes  soft  and  long,  vrifl  be  there 
converted  into  the  tand-spaniel,  and  the  water  spa- 
nieli  and  these  of  different  sizes. 

The  Grey  Matin  Hound,  which  is  the  second 
branch,  transported  to  ihe  Nocth,  becomes  the' great 
Danish  dog ;  and  this,  sent  into  the  Soath,  becomes 
the  grey-hound,  of  different  sizes.  The  same  trans- 
ported into  Ireland,  the  Ukraine,  Tartary,  Epirus, 
wad  Albania,  becomes  the  great  wolf-dog,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Irish  wolf-dog. 
.  The  Mastiff,  which  is  the  third  branch,  and  chiefly 
B  native  of  England,  when  truisported  into  Den- 
mark .becomes  the  little  Danish  dog ;  and  this  little 
Dapi^h  dog,  sent  into  the  tropical,  and  warm  cli- 
mates, l^ecomes  the  animal  called  the  Turkish  dog, 
without  hair.  All  these  races,  with  their  varieUes, 
are  produced  by  the  influence  of  climate,  joined  to 
the  different  food,  education,  and  shelter,  which 
they  have  received,  among  mankind.  All  other 
kinds  may  be  considered  as  ihongrel  races,  produced 
li^  the.  concurrence  of  these,  and  found  rather  by 
crossing  the  breed  than  by  attending  to  the  indivi- 
dual. "  As  these  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
very  different  in  different  countries,  it  would  be  al- 
most endless  to  mention  the  whole;  besides,  no- 
thing but  experience  can .  ascertain  the.  reality  of 
those  conjectures  already  made,  although  tiiey  have 
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so  much  the  appeanmce  of  probability ;  and  until 
that  {pV6s  more  certain  information,  we  mnst  be 
excQsed'  from  entn-ing  more  minntely  into  the 
subject. 

"  With  r^ard  to  the  dogs  of  onr  country  in  par- 
ticular,  -the  varieties  are  very  g^eat,  and  the  number 
every  day  increasing.  And  Ibis  mast  happen  in  a 
country  so  open  by  commerc«  to  all  others^  and 
where  wealth  is  apt  to  produce-  capricious  predi- 
lection. Here  the  ugliest  and  the  most  useless  of 
their  kinds  will  be  entertained  merely  few  their  sin- 
gnkrity :  and,  being  imported  only  to  be  looked  at^ 
they  will  lose  even  that  small  degree  of  sagacity 
which  they  possessed  in  their  natural  ohmatea. .  From 
&is  importation  of  foragn  urc^ess  dogSj-our  om  ua? 
tlve  breed  is^  I  am  infor^ied/greflljy  degenerated,  aod 
the  varieties  nbw  to  be  found  in  England  much  more 
numerons  than  they  were  in  the  times  of 'Queen 
KlizabeDi,  when  Doctor  Cains  attempted  their 
'natural  histtay.  Sone  of  these  he  mentioDs  are  do 
1ong»  to  be  foand  among  us,  althongfa  many  iuve 
since  been  introduced;  by  -no  means  so  serviceable 
as  those  vrhich  have  been  snffiired  to  decay. 
'  ''f-He  divides-'the  whole  race  into  three  kinds. 
'The'fint  is,  tfaegehbrous -kind,  which  consists  .of 
the  teirier,  the  harrier,  and  the  blood-hound ;  tfa& 
gaze-hound,  the  greyhound,  tiie  leymmer, '  and  the 
tumUer ;  all  these  are  used  for  hunUng.  Then  the 
8^'uiiel;  the  setter,  and  the  water-spaniel,  or  finder, 
-Were  used  for  fowling ;  and  the  spaniel,  genUe,  or 
lap-dog,  for  amusement.  The  second  is  the  fuw 
kind,  consisting  of  the  shepherd's  dog  and  the 
mastiff.  And  the  third  is  the  mongrel  kind;  con- 
•iatii^  of  the  wappe,  the  tura-^t,  and  the  dancer. 
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To  ttK»e  v^rietifH  we  m^  aM,  9t.  pm^Et^  tfae  butf* , 
^g,  the  Dvtch  m«stiK  the  hsflequifii  the  pointer, 
an^  tbe  Pao^j  with  a  vaj- iety  p^  l^-^e,  which  a« 
tbey  are  perfectly  useless,  may  be  con^iderMl  fH 
u#trortby  of  a  Bane. 

"  The  Terrier  is  a  small  kind  of  bound,*  w^^ 
KOjugh  hair,  Dmde  uie  lof  to  force  the  fox  or  tfa$ 
(wdg^  out  .of  their  tioie^ ;  «r  rather  to  give  noUo^ 
hy  thfir  barlfipg:,  in  what  put  of  their  Hpna«l  the  fm 
pt  badger  resides,  ^wbeu  tfi«  sportsneo  intend  to  .di^ 
them  out. 

'^  The  Htrrier,  m  weti  u  the  beagle  wd  tbefok- 
knud,  am  used  6»r  bwtiiQi;:;  «f  all  «th|er  af»i>9«}b 
Uwy  have  the  quidant  and  mostdistifi^wshiagiaeaa^ 
of  BfnelKng.  Tbe  proptaiy  broedini;:,  matchtftgi, 
and  Iminiog  tbeat,  make  uf  the  bwinets  <tf  ftianjr 
aMu'a  liires. 

^'  The  ^Md-hciund  was  a  deg  pf  great  i»9,  and 
in  high  estecin  amoDg  our  ancealon.  Its  eBipk>]r 
«re8  ta  reconrer  anjr  gmie  that  had  e8.i»fted  wounded 
fiMOi  the  huBter,  or  bad  baeo  kiHed,  aad  rtoUn  «N|t 
«lf  the  fovest.  B«t  it  .was  etHl  .more  ieoaployad  i» 
hunting  thieves  and  vtkbem  by  tfaeir  f«atat^M.  M 
that  time,  Mfhen  Ifaeconntry  waslfisa-pct^rfed  tfaan  at 
IBToaeot,  and  when,  oonaeqiWBatly,  tbefootstepaof  one 
^snan  wece  leu  crossed  and  oUiterated  by  those  of 
alheiB,  this  animal  araa  very  ««rnceaUe  ia  sudh  pur- 
suits ;  but  at  present,  nihen  theiunintiy  isev^iy  where 
jMopled,  this  varie^  ia  ^la  worn  oat;  .probably 
^RCMae  it  was  found  of  lou  HQPtioe  tins  fiasneriy.-f 
•  BrttUh  Zoology. 

tt  Mr.  Boyle  reltttea  that  -a  person  ttf  nialrty,  to  make  triti 
«liei)iera  ^nng  ldaod4ioHnd  wi)s>M«ll)nttrucMd,  cauiedoneof 
1^  wr««ats  4a  vatk  to  »  Mirn  fflvr  aiilQi  «A  aid  llMP  to  ai«Mk«t- 
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"  The  GaBe-hottnd  bunted,  like  oar  grej-bsinds, 
hy  At  eye  and  not  by  the  soent.  it  chased  indifie- 
rently  the  fox,  teie,  or  biKk.  U  wrald  aeleot  fnm 
tfafattdithe&tlestsnd&irert  deer,  p«nue  it  by  the 
eye^  and  if  lost  recBner  it  again  with  amaain^  >&§>- 
city.     The  species  is  mmv  lost  oi  unknovrn  amen^ 

"  The  Gney-iiouTid  is  veiy  well  kmomaait  preBent, 
mA  vfM  fonnerly  hM  in  such  'etIimatiOD,  that  it 
ms  the  peodiar  compaaion  of  a^entieiiBNi ;  whe^ 
ia  &K  tines  of  Bemi-hwbBnflm,  vras  ^ininni  bf  im 
hiiise,  liisiiafnii,  land  his^rey-knund.  Pennini  under 
a  certain  rank  of  .fife  «Fe  fcrtHddeDj  by  some  hde 
gwne^nn,  from  kBEftiB^thigaBiidat;  whendTare;  to 
th^uatt  itite  belter,  they -<«t  off  its  tail. 

"  31ieX<eyrainerisa.qKaiei:now  ukiiown>to  m* 
it  .hunted  both  by  scent  and  sigbft,  and  wns  led 
in  a  feymc  or  tixng:,  iron  wfaenoe  it  Nocnred  iits 


"  The  TMnbler  was  Jess  fban  <he  hotind,  mott 
scraggy,  and  had  piddEed  eacs ;  so  that  hy  the  de- 
soriptHm  it  jeenie  to  laHswer  to  the  modern  hu-cber. 
Tfais  took  its  pr^  by  aere  amning,  depeadiog 
iHitiier  on  the  g^mdnnH  of  its  nose  nor  its  swiftnesB. 
If  it  came  iota  a  warren,  it  neither  baiked  nor  ran 

town  diree  milea  frma  thence.  The  Dog,  vjtbont  the  fua  he 
Tas  to  pursue,  followed  him  b;  the  scent  to  the  above^me Droned 
places,  notwithstandiiig  the  tnultitude  of  market  people  that  weiit 
sloDg  Ae  SSBK  road,  and  of^veflen  that  had  occasion  to  croM 
it;  nd  whcothfibhwd^bDiiiidoamtatbedutf niftTi:eti^wB,  h* 
paaM4  tI)roi^h  ihe  •taeetavkfaout  taking  notice  ofaay-ofth/B 
people  there ;  and  ceaaed  not  till  he  had  goAe  to  the  hon^e  vhere 
the  man  he  lought  rested  himself,  and  vhere  he  found  him  in  an 
upper  room,  to  the  wmder  vf  those  who  had  accompanied  him  id 
thif.^fnik.] 
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on  the  rabbits;  but,  seemingly  iaatientive,  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near  till  it  came  within  readi^' 
and  then  seized  them  by  a  sudden  spring. 

"  The  Land  Spaniel,  which  probably  had  its  name 
from  Spain,  where  it  might  have  acquired  the  soft* 
ness  of  its  hair,  ia  well  known  at  present.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  this  kind  ;'  namely,  the  Slater, 
used  in  hawking  to  spring  the  game ;  and  the 
Setter,  that  crouches  down  when  it  scents  the  bird?; 
'  till  the  net  be  drawn. over  them.  I  have  read  some- 
where that  the  famous  poet.  Lord  Sairy,  was  the  first 
who  taught  dogs  to  set ;  it  being  an  amusement  to 
this  day  only  known  in  England. 

"The  Water  Spaniel*  was  another  speciM  used 
in  fowling.  This  seemr  to  be  the  most  docile  of 
all  the  dog  kind ;  and  this  docility  ia  particularly 
owing  to  his  natural  attachment  to  man.  Many 
other  kinds  will  not  bear  correction ;  but  this  patient 
creature,  though  yery  fierce  to  strangers,  seems 
unalterable  in  bis  affections;  and  blows  and  ill- 
usage  seem  only  to  encrease  his  regard. 

"  The  Lap-dog,  at  the  time  of  DoctOT  Cains, 
was  of  Maltese  breed;  at  present  it  comes  from 
different  countries ;  in  general,  the  more  awkward 
or  extraordinary  these  are,  the  more  they  ere 
prized. 

"TheShepherd'sDoghasbeen'already  mentioned, 
and  as  for  the  mastiff,  he  is  too  common  to  require 
a  description.  Doctor  Caiiu  tells  us,  that  three  of 
these  were  reckoned  a  match  for  a  bear,  and  four  for 
a  lion.  However,  we  are  tdd  that  three  of  then) 
overcame  a  lion  in  the  time  of  King  James  the 
First;  two  of  them  being  disabled  in  the  combat,  tha 
third  obliged  the  lion  to  seek  for  safely  by  flight. 
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"  As  to  the  last  division,  namely,  of  the  Wappe, 
the  Turaspit,  aod  the  Dancer,  these  were  mongrels, 
of  no  certain  shape,  and  made  use  of  only  to  alarm 
the  ftmily,  or,  being  taught  a  variety  of  tricks^  were 
carried  about  as  a  show. 

"  With  regard  to  those  of  later  importation,  the 
Bttll-dog,  as  M.  Bu0bn  supposes,  is  a  breed  between 
tbe  small  Dane  and  the  English  mastiff.  The  large 
Dane  is  th^  tallest  dog  that  is  generally  bred  ia 
England.  It  is  somewhat  between  a  mastiff  and  a 
greyhound  in  shape,  being  moreslender  than  Ae  one, 
and  much  stronger  tiian  the  other.  They  are  chiefly 
used  rather  for  show  than  service,  being  neither  good 
in  the  yard  nor  the  field.  The  highest  are  most 
esteemed  ;  and  they  generally  cut  off  their  ears  to 
improve  their  figure,  as  some  absurdly  suppose. 
The  Harlequin  is  not  much  unlike  the  small  Dane, 
being  an  useless  animal,  somewhat  between  an 
Italian  greyhound  and  a  Dutch  mastiff.  To  these 
several  others  might  be  added,  such  as  the  pug-dog, 
the  black  breed,  and  tbe  pointer ;  bat,  in  fact,  the 
varieties  are  sc^numerous,  as  to  iatigue  even  tbe 
most  ardent  curiosity."* 


{]*  To  these  nuj  be  added  tbe  Newfoundland  dag,  m  remark- 
able  for  iu  sagacity,  utd  foithfu)  attachment  to  ita  matters :  and 
the  Siberian  dog,  so  well  known  in  Kamtschatka  for  drawing 
sledges  over  the  ice.  The  former  of  these  is  a  large  handiome 
animal,  with  a  remarkably  benevolent  and  pleasing  counte- 
nance. Thejr  are  web-footed,  and  can  swim  with  great  ease  and 
swiftness. 

During  a  severe  storm,  in  the  winter  1 789,  a  ship  belonging  to 
Newcastle,  was  lost  near  Yarmouth,  and  a  Newfoundland  dog 
alone  escaped  to  shore,  bringing  in  his  mouth  the  Captain's  pocket- 
book.  He  landed  amidst  a  number  of  pe<^le,  several  of  whMn 
in  run  attempted  to  take  from  him  his  prize.    The  s^adoui 

TOL.  UI.  C 
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Of  those  of  the  forei^  kinds^  I  shall  mention 
only  three,  which  are  more  remarkable  than  any  of 
the  rest.  The  Lion  Dog  greatly  resembles  that 
animalj  in  miniature^  from  whence  it  takes  the 
name.  The  hair  of  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is 
extremely  long,  while  that  of  the  hinder  part  is  as 
ahort.  The  nose  is  short,  the  tail  long,  and  tulited  at 
the  pointy  so  that  in  all  these  particulars  it  is  entirely 
like  the  lion.  Howfver,  it  differs  Terji  ranch  from 
that  fierce  animal  in  nature  and  disposition^  being 
one  of  the  smallest  animals  of  its  kind,  extremely 
feeble,  timid,  and  ibactive.  It  comes  originally 
from  Malta,  where  it  is  found  so  sni^l,  that  women 
Carry  it  about  in  their  sleeves. 

Tliat  animal  &lsely  called  the  Turkish  Dog,  differs 
greatly  from  all  the  rest  of  the  kind,  in  being  entirely 
without  hair.  The  skin,  which  is  perfectly  bare,  is 
of  a  6esh  colour,  with  brown  spots ;  and  their  figure 
at  first  n&f/  is  rather  disgusting.  These  seem  to  be 
of  the  small  Danish  breed,  brought  into  a  warm 
climate,  and  there,  by  a  succession  of  generations, 
divested  of  their  hair.  For  this  •eason,  they  are 
extremely  chilly,  and  unable  to  endnre  Uie  cold  of 
our  climate ;  and  even  in  the  midst  of  summer  they 
continue  to  shiver  as  we  see  men  in  a  frosty  day. 
Their  spots  are  brown,  as  was  said,  well  marked, 
end  easily  distinguishable  in  summer,   but  in  the 

animal,  ta  if  sensible  of  the  imporunce  of  the  charge,  vhich,  ia 
all  probability,  was  delinered  to  him  by  his  periabing  master,  at 
length  leapt  fawningly  against  the  bKast  of  a  man  vho  had  at- 
tracted bis  notice  among  the  crowd,  and  delivered  the  boc^  to 
him.  The  dog  immediately  returned  to  the  place  where  be  had 
landed,  and  watched  with  great  attention  for  al)  the  things  that 
«une  from  the  wrecked  venel,  sciiing  them,  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  them  to  laud.} 
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tcAA  of  wifiter  they  entirely  disappear.  They  are 
called  the  Turkish  breed,  although  brought  from 
a  much  wanner  climate ;  for  some  of  them  have 
been  known  to  come  from  Uie  warmest  parts  of 
Africa  and  the  l&st  Indies. 

"  The  last  variety,  and  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
that  I  a^ll  mention,  is  the  Great  Irish  Wolf  Dog ; 
that  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  the  canine 
species.  THis  animal,  which  is  very  rare  even  in  the 
only  country  in  the  world  where  it  is  to  be  fiaund; 
is  mther  kept  for  shdw  than  use,  there  being  neither 
wolves  nor  any  other  formidable  beasts  of  prey  in 
Ireland,  that  seem  to  require  so  powerful  an  anta- 
gonist. The  wolf-dog  is  therftfore  bred  up  in  the  • 
bettees  of  the  great,  or  such  gentlemen  as  chuse  to 
keep  him  aa  a  curiosity,  being  neither  good  for 
banting  the  hare,  tite  fox,  or  the  stag,  and  equally 
unserviceable  as  an  house-dog.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  extremely  beautitiil  and  majestic  to  appearance, 
being  the  greatest  of  the  dog  kind  to  be  seen  in 
the  world.  The  lar^t  of  those  I  have  seen,  and 
I  have  seen  above  a  dozen,  was  about  four  feet  high, 
or  as  tall  as  a  calf  of  a  year  old.  He  was  made 
Qtremely  like  a  greyhound,  but  rather  more  robust, 
and  inclining  to  the  figure  of  the  French  matin,  or 
the  great  Dane.  His  eye  was  mild,  his  colour  white, 
and  bis  nature  seemed  beavy  and  phlegmatic. 
This  I  ascribed  to  bis  having  been  bred  up  to  a  ^ 
size  beyond  his  nature ;  for  we  see  in  man,  and 
all  other  animals,  that  such  as  are  overgrown  are 
neither  so  vigorous  nor  alert  as  those  of  more 
moderate  stature.  The  greatest  pains  hare  been 
taken  ivitfa  these  to  enbrge  the  breed,  both  by  food 
and  matdiing.  This  end  was  effectually  obtainedy 
c  2 
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indeed;  for  the  size  was  enormous;  but,  asitseen^ 
to  me,  at  the  expeace  of  the  animal's  fierceness, 
Tigilance,  and  sagacity.  However,  I. was  informed 
otherwise ;  the  gentleman  who  bred  them  assuring 
roe  that  a  mastiff  would  be  nothing  when  opposed 
to  one  of  them,  who  generally  seized  their  antagonist 
by  the  back :  he  added,  that  they  would'  worry  the 
strongest  bull-dogs,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  death.  But 
this  strength  did  not  appear  either  in  their  figure  or 
tbeir  inclinations ;  they  seemed  rather  more  timid 
than  the  ordinary  race  of  dogs ;  and  their  skin  was 
Innch  thinner,  and  consequently  less  fitted  for 
combat.  ^  Whether  with  these  disadvantages  they 
were  capable,  as  I  was  told,  of  singly  coping  wiUi 
bears,  others  may  determine ;  however,  they  have 
but  few  9pportunities,  in  their  own  country,  of  exert- 
ing their  strength,  as  all  vrild  carnivorous  animals 
there  are  only  of  the  vermin  kind.  M.  Biiffon 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  th^  these  are  the  true  Molos- 
siao  dogs  of  the  ancients ;  he  gives  no  reason  for  this 
opinion,  and  I  am  apt  to  think  it  ill-grounded.  Not 
to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  tedious  critical  dis- 
quisition, which  I  have  all  along  avoided,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  Nemesianus,  in  giving 
directions  for  the.  choice  of  a  bitch,  advises  to  have- 
one  of  Spartan  or  Molossian  breed ;  and  among  seve- 
ral other  perfections,  he  says  that  the  ears  should  be 
dependent,  and  fluctuate  as  she  runs*.  This,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  case  with  the  Irish  yrtM- 

*  Elige  tunc  curiii  fadlem,  facilemque  rectirsu, 
In  LacedKmonio  natam  seu  nire  Molouo— 
RflDibui  ampla  sbUb  validis,  diducUque  coxaa 
Cuique  niinii  soolles  fliuteot  in  canSna  anrei. 

TSWUMIAV. 
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dog,  whose  ears  resemble  those  of  the  greyhoDod, 
and  are  fsr  from  fluctuating  with  the  animal's  mo- 
tions. But  of  whatever  kinds  these  dogs  may  be, 
whether  known  among  the  ancients,  or  whether ' 
produced  by  a  later  mixture,  they  are  now  almost 
quite  worn  away,  and  are  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with  even  in  Irekmd.,  If  carried  to  other  countries^ 
they  soon  degenerate ;  and  even  at  home,  unless 
great  care  be  taken,  they  quickly  alter.  They  were 
once  employed  in  clearing  the  island  of  wolves, 
which  infested  it  in  great  plenty ;  but  these  being 
destroyed,  the  dpgs  also  are  wearing  away,  as  if 
Nature  meant  to  blot  out  the  species,  when  they 
had  no  longer  any  services  to  perform. 

"  In  this  manner  several  kinds  of  animals  fade 
from  the  fece  of  nature,  that  were  once  well  known, 
but  are  now  seen  no  longer.  The  enormous  elk  of 
the  same  kingdom,  that,  by  its  horns,  could  not  have 
been  less  than  eleven  feet  high,  the  wolf,  and  even 
the  wolf-dog,  are  extinct,  or  only  continued  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prove  their  former  plenty  and  ex- 
istence. From  hence  it  is  probable  that  many  of 
the  nobler  kinds  of  dogs,  of  which  the  ancients 
have  given  us  such  beautiful  descriptions,  are  now 
utterly  unknown ;  since  among  the  whole  breed  we 
have  not  one  that  will  venture  to  engage  the  lion 
or  the  tiger  in  single  combat.  The  English  bull- 
dog is  perhaps  the  bravest  of  the  kind ;  but  what 
are  his  most  boasted  exploits  to  those  mentioned  of 
the  Epirotic  dogs  by  Pliny,  or  the  Indian  dogs  by 
^lian  ?  The  latter  gives  us  a  description  of  a 
combat  between  a  dog  and  a  lion,  which  I  will 
take  leave  to  translate. 

"  When  Alexander  was  pursuing  bis  conque^ 

{ 
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in  India,  one  of  (he  principal  men  of  that  country 
was  desirous  of  shewing  him  the  value  of  the  dogs 
which  his  country  produced.  .  Bringing  his  dog 
into  the  king's  presence,  he  ordered  a  stag  to  be 
'  let  loose  before  him,  which  the  dog  de^sing  u&  an 
unworthy  enemy,  remained  quite  regardless  of  .the 
animal,  and  never  once  stirred  from  bis  place.  His 
master  then  ordered_a  wild  boar  to  be  set  out  j 
but  the  dog  thought  even  this  a  despicable  ibe,  and 
remained  calm  and  regardless^  ap  before.  He  wag 
next  tried  with  a  bear;  but  still  despising  hie'ener 
my,  he  only  waited  for  an  object  more  wort^  of 
bis  courage  and  his  farce.  At  last,  they  brpiigbt 
forth  a  tremendous  lien,  and  then  the  dog  aQknoty- 
ledged  his  antagonist,  and  prepared  for  combat. 
He  instantly  discovered  a  degree  of  ungovernable 
ardour;  and,  flyipg  at  the  lion  with  fury,  seized 
him  by  the  throat,  and  totally  disabled  him  from 
resistance.  Upon  this,  the  Indian,  who  was  d&r 
sirous  of  surprising  the  king,  and  knowing,  tfa? 
fM}nstancy  and  bravery  of  his  dog,  ordei:ed  his  tail 
|o  be  cut  off;  which  was  easily  performed,  as  th^ 
bold  animal,  was  employed  jn  holding  the  lion* 
He  next  ordered  oq«  of  bis  l^gs  to  be  broken; 
which,  however,  did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  dog^^ 
u-dour,  but  be  still  kept  his  hold  as  before.  Ane^ 
t^r  leg  was  th«a  broken ;  but  the  dog,  as  if  be  had 
tufiered  no  pain^  only  preset  tfce  lum  stUI  the 
more.  In  this  cruel  manner,-  ^  bis  legs  ver^ 
ci],t  oS,  withoit  abating  his  courage  j  end  ^  lastj 
when  even  his  head  was  s^arated  from  his  bo^, 
the  jaws  spejned  to  keep  their  former  b^ld,  -  A  sigb^ 
so  cruel  did  not  fail  to  affect  the  Ifing  wil^  vefy 
ttimg  eiQOtioiis>  at  once  pityic^  tJie  dog's  ftte,  and 
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admiring  bis  fortitude.  Upon  which  the  Indito, 
seeing  bim  thus  moved,  presented  him  with  fonr 
dogs  of  the  same  kind,  which  in  some  measure 
alleviated  his  uQeasiness  for  the  loss  of  the 
fbrmer. 

"  The  breed  of  dogs,  however,  in  that  country, 
is  at  present  very  much  inferior  to  what  this  story 
seemS  to  imply ;  since,  in  many  places,  instead  of 
dogs,  they  have  animals  of  the  cat  kind  for  huntiog. 
In  oUier  places  also,  this  admirable  and  faithful 
atiimaJ,  instead  of  being  applied  to  his  natural  uses, 
is  only  kept  to  be  eaten.  All  over  Ghiua  there  are 
df^-hutcb^rs,  and  riiambles  appointed  for  selling 
their  fiesb.  In  Canton,  paiticalarly,  there  is  a 
street  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  wherever  a  dog-butcber  appears,  all 
the  dogs  of  the  place  are  sure  to  be  in  full  cry  after 
him ;  they  know  their  enemy,  and  persecute  him 
asfiirasthey  areaUe."  Along  the  coasts  of  Guinea, 
tiieir  flesh  is  esteemed  a  delicacy  hy  the  Negroes ; 
and  thty.  will  give  ione  of  tteir  cows  for  a  d<3g^^ 
Btit,  among  this  barbarous  end  brutal  people, 
KBXttsly  any  thing  that  has  life  comes  amiss  ;  and 
they  mdy  well  take  up  with  a  dog,  since  they 
consider  toads,  lisards,  and  even  the  flesh  of  tb« 
tiger  itself,  as  ft  datitty.  It  may  perhaps  happen 
that  the  fl,eih  of  this  animal,  which  is  so  indifferent 
in  ttie  temperate  climates,  may  assume  a  better 
quality  in  those  which  are  more  warn);  but  it  iy 
more  than  probable  that  the  diversity  is  rather  ia 
nan  than  iti  the  flesh  of  the  dog ;  since  in  the  cold 
eeuntrieg  tke  flesh  is  eateo  with  equal  appetite  hy 
the  savages ;  and  they  have  their  dog-feasta  in  tiie 
ttraae-maHUer  as  we  faAve  ourt  for  venison. 
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In  oar  climate,  the  wild  animals  that  most  ap- 
proach the  dog  are  the  wolf  and  the  fox ;  tb»e  in 
their  internal  cooformatioD  greatly  resemble  each 
other^  and  yet  in  their  natures  are  very  distinct. 
The  anciento  asserted  that  they  bred  together ;  and 
I  am  assured  by  credible  persons,  that  there  are 
many  animals  in  this  country  bred  between  a  dog 
and  a  fox.  However,  all  the  endeavours  of  M. 
Buffon  to  make  them  engender,  as  he  assures  us, 
were  ineifectual.  For  this  purpose,  he  bred  up  a 
young  wolf,  taken  in  the  woods,  at  two  roobtbs  otd^: 
with  a  matin  dog  of  the  same  age.  They  were 
shut  up  together,  without  any  other,  in  a  large 
yard,  where  they  had  a  shelter  for  retiring.  They 
neither  of  them  knew  any  other  individual  of  their 
kind,  nor  even  any  other  man  but  he  who  had  the 
charge  of  feeding  them.  In  this  manner  they  were 
kept  for  three  years ;  still  with  the  same  attention, 
and  without  constraining  or  tyingtbem  up.  During 
the  first  year  the  young  animals  played  with  each 
ether  continually,  and  seemed  to  love  each  other 
very  much.  In  the  second  year  they  began  to  dis- 
pute about  their  victuals,  althongh  they  were  given 
more  than  they  could  use.  The  qnarrel  always 
began  on  the  wolf  b  side.  They  were  brought  their 
food,  which  consisted  of  flesh  and  bones,  upon  a 
large  wooden  platter,  which  was  laid  on  the  grodnd. 
Just  as  it  was  put  down,  the  wolf,  instead  of  felling 
to  the  meat,  began  by  driving  off  the  dog ;  and 
took  the  plalter  in  hts  teeth  so  expertly,  that  he 
let  nothing  of  what  it  contained  fell  upon  Uw 
ground ;  and  in  this  manner  carried  it  off;  hut  as 
he  could  not  entirety  escape,  he  was  frequently  seen 
to  run  with  it  round  the  yard  five  or  six  times,  stilt 
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carryiDg  it  in  a  position  that  none  of  its  contente 
could  fall.  In  this  manner  it  would  continue 
running,  only  now  end  then  stopping  to  take  breathy 
until  the  dog  coming  ap,  the  wolf  would  leave 
the  victuals  to  attack  him.  The  dog,  however, 
was  the  stronger  of  the  two ;  but  as  it  was  more 
gentle^  in  order  to  secure  him  from  t|ie  wolf's 
attack,  he  had  a  coller  put  round  his  neck.  In 
the  third  year,  the  quarrds  of  these  ill-paired  asso- 
ciates ware  more  vehement,  and  their  combats  more 
frequent ;  the  wolfj  therefore,  had  a  collar  put 
about  its  n^k,  as  well  as  the  dog,  who  began  to  be 
more  fierce  and  unmerciful.  During  the  two  first 
years,  neither  seemed  to  testify  tfae  least  tendency 
towards  engendering ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of 
tfae  third,  that  the  wolf;  which  was  the  female, 
■bowed  the  natural  desire,  but  -without  abating 
^ther  in  its  fierceness  or  obstinacy.  This  appetite 
ratber  increased  than  repressed  their  mutual  ani- 
mosity ;  they  became  every  day  more  intractable 
and  ferocious,  and  nothing  was  heard  between  them 
but  (he  sounds  of  ntge  and  resentment.  They  hotit, 
in  less  than  three  vreeks,  became  remarkably  lean. 
without  ever  approaching  each  other,  but  to  com- 
bat. At  length,  their  quarrels  became  so  desperate, 
that  ihe'  dog  killed  the  wolf,  who  was  become 
more'  weak  and  feeble ;  and  he  was  soon  after  him- 
self obliged  to  be  kiUed,  for,  upon  being  set  at 
liberty,  he  instantly  flew  upon  every  animal  he 
met,  fowls,  dogs,  and  even  men  themselves  not 
escaping  his  savage  fury. 

Tlie  same  experiment  vras  tried  upon  foxes,  taken 
yovng,  but  wiUi  no  b^ter  roccesa ;  Uiey  were  never 
t 
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found  to  engend»  with  dogs ;  aod  our  learned 
naturalist  seems  to  be  of  opiniotij  that  their  natures 
are  too  opposite  ever  to  provoke  mutual  desire.  - 
One  thing,  hikSfrever, .  must  be  remarked,  that  the 
animals  bn  wbidi  be  tried  bis  experiments  were 
rather  too  old  when  taken,  and  had  partly  acquired 
their  natural  savag'e  appetites,  before  they  came  into 
bis  possession.  The  wcdf,  as  be  acknowledges,  wu 
two  ot  three  months  Old  before  it  was.caughtj  and 
the  foies  were  taken  in  traps.  It  may,  therrfore> 
be  easily  supposed,  that  ndtbing .  could  ever  afteir 
thoroughly  taihe  tiiose  creatures,  that  bad  been 
flni^led  in  the  wild  state,  and  bad  caught  all  the 
habitudes  of  the  dam.  I  have  seen  these  animals, 
when  taken  earlier  in  ihe  woods,  become  very 
tahie  ;  and,  indeed,  they  rather  wiere  displeasing  by 
being  too  familiar  than  too  shy.  It  were  to  be 
wished  tbat  uie  experiment  were  tried  upon  such  as 
these ;  and  it  ia  More  than  probable  tbat  it  would 
produce  the  desired  snccess;  Nevertbeless,  these 
experiments  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  neither  the 
wolf  nor  the.  fox  are  of  the  sane  nature  with  the 
dog,  bat  eadi  of  a  species  perfectly  distinct,  and 
their  joint  produce  most  probably  unfruitful. 

The  dog,  when  fi^st  whelped,  is  not  a  com- 
pletely Bnisbed  animal.  In  this  kidd,  all  in  all  the 
rest  which  bring  forth  many  at  a  time,  the  young 
as-e  not  so  perfect  as  in  tbosti  whidi  bring  foli^  bat 
one  or  two.  They  are  always  produced  with  &t 
eyes  closed,  the  lids  being  held  to^ethir,  not  by 
sticking,  hut  by  a  kind  of  thin  membrane,  wbidi 
is  toili  as  soon  as  Ihe  tipper  eye-hd  becomes  strong 
enough  to  ruse:  it  firtna  iht  tader.    bt  gjeneralj 
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their  eyes  are  not  opened  till  ten  or  twelve  days 
old.  During  that  time,  the  bones  of  the  scull  are 
□ot  completed,  the  body  is  pnfTed  up,  the  nose  it 
short,  and  the  whole. form  but  ill  sketched  out.  In 
less  tban  a  month  the  puppy  begins  to  use  all  its 
senses;  and,  from  thence,  makes  hasty  advances  to 
its  perfection.  At  the  fourth  month  the  dog  loses 
MMne  Qf  his  te^h,  as  in  other  animals,  and  these  af^ 
renewed  by  such  as  never  fell.  The  number  of 
these  amount  to  forty-two,  which  is  twelve  more 
tiiflin  is  found  in  any  of  the  cat  ki^d,  which  ar^ 
known  never  to  hare  above  thirty.  The  teeth  of 
the  dog,  being  his  great  and  only  weapon,  are 
formed  in  a  mattner  much  more  serviceable  than 
tiiose  of  the  former  ;  and  there  is  scarce  any  quad- 
ruped that  has  a  greater  facility  in  rending,  cutting, 
or  chewing  its  food.  He  cuts  with  his  incisors^ 
or  fore-teeth,  he  holds  with  his  four  great  canine 
teeth,  and  he  chews  hie  meat  with  his  grlndet^* 
^ese  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  so  pieced  that, 
when  the  jaws  are  shut,  there  remains  a  distance 
U^ween  them,  so  that  the  dog,  by  opening  bis 
BienA  iever  so  wide,  does  not  lose  the  power  of  hii 
jaws.  Bufcit  is  e^erwise  in  the  cat  kind,  whose 
iflrisom  ^r  ctittitig  teeth  are  very  small,  and  whose 
|;tinding  teeth,  when  brought  together,  touch  more 
ddsely  Chan  diose  of  the  dog,  and,  consequent^, 
have  less  power.  Thus,  for  instance,  I  can  squeeze 
any  thiiig  more  forcibly  between  my  thumb '  and 
fore-^nger,  iriien  the  distance  is  greater,  thati  be- 
fweeti  -any  other  two  fingers^  whose  distance  from 
each  other  is  less. 
This  animal  is  c^mUe  of  le-produciag  tkt  the 
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age  of  twelve  months*^  goes  nine  weeks  with 
young,  and  lives  to  about  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
Few  quadrupeds  are  less  delicate  in  Uieir  food ; 
and  jet  there  are  many  kinds  of  birds  which  the 
dog  will  not  venture  to  touch.  He  is  even  known, 
although  in  a  savage  statCj  to  abstain  from  injuring 
some  which  one  might  suppose  he  had  every  reason 
to  oppose.  The  dogs  and  the  vultures  which  live 
wild  about  Grand  Cairo  in  Egypt,  (for  the  Maho- 
metan law  has  expelled  this  useful  animal  from 
human  society)  continue  together  in  a  very  sociable 
and  friencQy  manner.f  As  they  are  both  useful  in 
devouring  such  carcases  as  might  otherwise  putrefy, 
and  thus  infect  the  air,  the  inhabitants  supply  them 
with  provisions  every  day,  in  order  to  keep  them 
near  the  city.  Upon  these  occasions,  the  quad-; 
rupeds  and  birds  are  often  seen  together  tearing  the 
same  piece  of  flesh,  without  the  least  enmity ;  oa 
the  contrary,  they  are  known  to  live  together  with 
a  kind  of  aSection,  and  bring  up  their  young  in  the 
same  nest. 

Although  the  dog  is  a  voracious  animal,  yet  he 
can  bear  hunger  for  a  very  long  time.  We  havean 
instance  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of.  this  kind,  in  which  a  bitch  that  had  been  for- 
gotten in  a  country-house,  lived  forty  days,  without 
any   other  nourishment  than  the  wool  of  a  quilt 

*  To  this  description  I  will  beg  leave  to  add  a  few  particulars 
ftftm  LinnieuB,  as  1  find  them  in  the  original.  Vomitua  grBmin» 
purgatur  :  cacat  supra  Japideni.  Album  gneciim  antisepticttni 
Eummum.  Mingit  ad  lalui  (this,  however,  not  till  the  animal  is 
nice  monthsold)  cum  hoepitessepecenties.  Odoratanumalterius 
Procis  rixautibus  crudelis.  MenstruaQs  colt  cum  variiv.  Mordet 
Blailloi.    CohMret-copalajiinctus. 

t  Hawetquiat  Iter  Palntin.  p.  232. 
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which  she  had  torn  in  pieces.  It  should  seem  that 
water  is  more  necessary  to  the  dog  than  food  ;  he 
drinks  often^  though  not  abundantly ;  and  it  is 
commonly  believed,  that  when  abridged  in  water^ 
he  runs  mad.  This  dreadful  malady,  the  conse- 
quences, of  which  are  so  well  known,  is  the  greatest 
inconvenience  that  results. from  the  keeping  this 
&ithful  domestic.  But  it  is  a  disorder  by  no  means 
so  frequent  as  the  terrors  of  the  timorous  would 
suppose  ;  the  dog  has  been  often  accused  of  mad- 
uess,  without  a  fair  trial ;  and  some  persons  have 
been  supposed  to  receive  their  deaths  from  his  bite, 
when  either  tbeir  own  ill-grounded  fears,  or  their 
natural  disorders,  were  the  true  cause.* 


[*  upon  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  ea  comuu- 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  France,  we  are  informed  of  the 
singularly  curioui  circumstance,  of  a  dog  being  able  to  call  in  a 
diitinct  and  intelligible  manner,  tbr  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  .and 
other  articles.  This  animal  belonged  to  a  peasant  of  Saxony,  and 
was  ofa  middling  aize.  A  little  boy,  the  peasaot'8  sou,  fancied  he 
perceived  in  the  dog's  voice  an  indistinct  resemblance  of  certain 
words,  and  therefore  took  it  into  bii  bead  to  teach  him  to  spealc. 
For  this  purpote  he  spared  neither  time  nor  pains  with  big  pupil, 
who  WBi  about  three  yefirs  old  when  this  bis  learned  education 
commenced ;  and  at  length  made  such  a  progress  in  language,  as 
to  be  able  to  articulate  no  less  than  thirty  words.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  somewhat  of  a  truant,  and  did  not  willingly 
exert  his  talenU,  being  ratherpressed  into  the  service  of  literature ; 
and  it  was  necessary  that  the  words  should  be  first  pronounced  to 
him  each  time,  which  he,  as  it  were,  echoed  to  his  preceptor. 
Leibnitz  however  attests  that  he  himself  heard  him  speak;  and 
the  French  Academicians  add,  that  unless  they  had  received  the 
testimony  of  so  great  a  man  as  Leibnitz,  they  should  hardly  have 
dared  to  report  the  circunittaDGe.] 
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The  Wolf. 

The  dog  and  the  wolf  are  bo  very  much  alike 
internally,  that  the  most  expert  anatomists  can 
scarcely  perceive  the  difference ;  and  H  may  be 
asserted  also,  that,  externally,  some  d<^  more  nearly 
resemble  the  wolf  than  they  do  each  other,  ft  was 
this  strong  simlHtade  that  iirst  led  some  naturalists 
to  consider  them  as  the  same  animal,  and  to  look 
upon  the  wolf  as  the  dog  in  its  state  of  savage  free- 
dom :  however,  this  opinion  is  lentertained'  no 
longer ;  the  natural  antipathy  those  two  animals 
bear  to  each  other,  the  longer  time  which  the  wolf 
goes  with  yoang  than  the  dog,  the  one  going  over 
an  hundred  days,  and  the  other  not  quite  sixty  ;  the 
longer  period  of  life  in  the  former  than  the  latter, 
the  wolf  Hying  twenty  years^  the  dog  not  fifteen  ; 
all  sufficiebtly  point  out  a  distinction;  and  draw  a 
line  that  must  ever  keep  them  asunder. 

The  Wolf,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  t{it),  is  about  three  feet  seven  inches  long, 
and  about  two  feet  £ve  inches  ^igh ;  which  shows 
him  to  be  larger  than  bur  great  breed  of  mastifis, 
which  are  seldom  found  to  be  above  three  feet  by 
two.  His  colour  is  a  mixture  of  black,  brown,  and 
grey,  extremely  rough  and  hard,  but  mixed  towards 
Uie  roots  with  a  kind  of  ash-coloured  fur.  In  com- 
paring him  to  any  of  oyrwell-knovvn  breed  of  dogs, 
thegreatDane,  or  mongre)  greyhound,  for  iijst^nce, 
be  will  appear  to  have  the  legs  shorts,  the  head 
larger,  the  muzzle  thicker,  the  eyes  smaller,  and 
more  separated  from  each  other,  and  the  ears  shorter 
sod  straiter.    He  appears.  Id  every  respect^  stronger 
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than  Uie  dog ;  and  the  length  of  hia  hair  contribntes 
still  more  to  his  robust  appearance.  The  feature 
which  principally  distinguishes  the  visage  of  the 
wolf  from  that  of  the  dog,  is  the  eye,  which  opens 
idantingly  upwards^  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
nose ;  whereas,  in  the  dog  it  opens  more  at  right 
angles  with  the  nose,  as  in  man.  The  tail  also,  in 
this  animal,  is  long  and  bushy ;  and  be  carries  it 
rather  more  between  his  hind  legs  than  the  dogis  seen 
to  do.  The  colour  of  the  eye-balls  in  the  wolf  are 
ot  a  fiery  green,  and  gives  his  visage  a  fierce  and 
formidable  air,  which  his  natural  disposition  doet 
by  no  means  contracHct.* 

The  wolf  is  one  of  those  animals  whose  appetito 
for  animal  food  is  the  most  vehement,  and  whose 
means  of  satisfying  this  appetite  ere  the  most  various. 
Nature  has  furnished  him  with  strength,  cunning, 
agility,  and  aU  those  requisites  which  fit  an  animal 
for  pursuing,  overtaking,  and  conquering  its  prey ; 
and  yet,  with  all  tbeee,  the  wolf  most  frequently  dies 
of  hunger,  for  he  is  the  declared  enemy  of  man. 
Being  long  proscribed,  and  a.  reward  ofiered  for  his 
head,  he  is  obliged  to  fly  from  human  habitations, 
and  to  live  in  the  forest,  where  the  few  wild  animals 
to  be  fijund  there  escape  him  either  by  their  swift- 
ness or  their  art ;  or  are  supplied  in  too  small  a  pro- 
por^n  to  satisfy  his  rapacity.  He  is  naturally  duH 
and  cowardly ;  bat  frequently  disappointed,  and  a* 
often  Feduced  to  the  verge  of  famine,  he  becomes 
ingenious  from  want,  and-  courageous  fimm  ne- 
cessity. When  pressed  with  hunger,  be  braves  da^i- 

*  The  FMt  of  this  hiitor;  of  the  wglf  is  taken  from  M.  Bv&m  t 
i|nd  1  loolc  upon  it  as  a  complete  model  for  natural  histoiy. 
If  I  add  or  differ,  I  mark  it  as  lUuaL 
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ger^  and  comes  to  attack  those  anttnala  which  arb 
under  the  protection  of  man,  purticulaHy  such  as 
be  can  readily  carry  away ;  lambs,  sheep,  or  even 
dogs  themselves,  for  all  animal  food  becomes 
then  equally  agreeable.  When  this  excursion  has 
succeeded^  he  often  returns  to  the  charge,  until  bar- 
ing been  wounded  or  hard  pressed  by  the  dogs,  or 
the  shepherds,  he  bides  himself  by  day  in  the  thickest 
coverts,  and  only  ventures  out  at  night ;  then  sal- 
lies forth  over  the  couutry,  keeps  peering  round  the 
villages,  carries  off  such  animals  as  are  not  uudei 
protection,  attacks  the  sheep-folds,  scratches  up  and 
undennines  the  thresholds  of  doors  where  they  are 
housed,  enters  furious,  and  destroys  all  before  he  be- 
gins to  fix  upon  and  carry  off  his  prey.  When  these 
sallies  do  not  succeed,  he  then  returns  to  the  thickest 
part  of  the  forest,  content  to  pursue  those  smalTer 
animals,  which,  even  when  taken,  afford  him  but  a 
scanty  supply.  He  there  goes  regularly  to  woi^, 
follows  by  the  scent,  opens  to  the  view,  still  keeps 
following,  hopeless  himself  of  overtaking  the  prey, 
but  expecting  that  some  other  wolf  will  come  in  to 
his  assistance,  and  then  content  to  share  the  spoil. 
At  last,  when  his  necessities  are  very  urgent,  he 
boldly  luces  certain  destruction ;  he  attacks  women 
and  children,  and  sometimes  ventures  even  to  fell 
upon  men,  becomes  furious  by  bis  continual  agita* 
^ons,  and  ends  Hia  life  in  madness. 

The  wolf,  as  well  externally  as  internally,  so 
Dearly  resembles  the  dog.  that  he  seems  modelled 
upon  the  same  plan ;  arid  yet  he  only  offers. the  re- 
verse of  the  medal.  If  his  form  be  like,  his  nature 
18  so  different,  that  he  only  preserves  the  ill  qualities 
of  the  dog,  without  aoy  of  bis  good  ones.    Indeed, 
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they  are  so  di£ferent  in  their  dispoaitions,  that  no 
two  anunal^  c&n  have  a  nore  peHect  antipathy  to 
each  other.  A  young  Jog  sbaddeh  at  the  si^t  of 
a'vrolf ;  he.  even  shuns  his  scent,  winch,  though  un- 
kniown,'i»>so  repugnant  to  his  nature,  that  he  comes 
trembling  to  take  pf<rtectiQn  near  his  master.  A 
dog  who  is  strong^',  and  who  knows  his  strength, 
bristles  up  at  the  sight,  tesU&es  his  animosity,  at- 
tacks him  with  couragje,  endeavours- to  pot  Mm  to 
flight,  and  does  all  in  his  power  to' rid  himself  of  a 
pr^ence  that  is  hf^ful  to  him.  They  never  meet 
wi^oat  either^  ftyiog ;  or  fighting  :  .fighting  for  life 
and  death,  and  .  without  mercy  on  either  side.  If 
the  wolf  is  the  sti^nger,  he  tears  and  devours  his 
prey  ;  th^  dog.  On  tbe.c^Hitrary,  is  more  generooSj 
and  contents  bioiself  with  bis  vijctory ;  he  does  not 
seem  to  think  thiU  the  bo^  of  a  dead  enemy  tmeU^ 
toell';  he  leaves  him.  where  he  falls,  to  serve  as 
food.for  birds  of  prey,:  or  for  oth^*  wolves,  since 
they  devour  edch  other  i  and  vrhen-pne  wolf  hap- 
pens to  be  desperately  wounded,  the  rest  .track 
him  by  bis  blood,  and  are  sure  tpshow  him  no 
mercy. 

The  dog,  even  in  bis  savdge  state,  is  not  crael ; 
he  is  easily  tamed,  and  continues  firmly  attached  to 
his  mtwter.  The  wolf,  when  taken  young,  be- 
comes tame,  but  never  has  an  attachment ;  nature 
is  stronger  in  him  than  education  ;  he  resumes,  with 
age.  his  natural  dispositions,  and  returns,  as  soon 
as  he  can,  to  the.  woods  from  whence  he  w^s  taken. 
Dogs,  even  of  the  dullest  kinds,  seek  the  company 
ef  other  animals ;  they  are  naturally  disposed  to 
foUow  and  accompany  other  creatures  beside  them- 
selves ;  and  even  by  instinct,  without  any  education^ 
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take  t»  tbe  ctnre  of  flocks  and  herdi.  Thewvlf.  «i 
thecontntrf,  utheenany  of  tH society  ;  be4M»noC 
even  keep  meh  oompavy  with  ihpie  of  hii  lundi 
When  ttwy  are  leen  in  fMMki  tBgcther,  it  is  Dottvb* 
CDnridored  aid  a  peaceftil  aociefrf,  Imt  a  combitMtiDii 
for  war :  tiiey  teitify  tbcir  bortHe  intenti^ni  by  (tei^ 
loud  libwliDgt,  md  by  their  flercene«  diwxwer  a 
{Project  for  attackiag  soirie  great  anlraat  ludi  a»  a 
flta^  or  a  buflj  or  lo  destroy  sone  more  redoHbUbte 
watch-dog.  Thti  kntant  their  nilMiry  expedition 
h  completed,  Aeir  society  is  at  m  vad ;  tkef  #ien 
parti  &n<t  each  retsros  in  sihnce  to  )Au  wdltftrj 
retreat.  There  is  ffot  eVm  My  strong  attiieliment 
betfreen  Ae  e«t1e  and  fei&de ;  tbey  seek  each 
e0ier  only  once  a-  year,  and  remain  bnt  a  few  days 
it^etber :  they  always  eonple  in  winter  ;  at  Which 
time  seteral  males  are  seen  fle^owing  one  ffcdfttle^ 
^d  this  association  ii  stitt  mote  bkK>dy  fiiati  th« 
former  :  they  dispate  most  crafelfy,  growf,  Mmk^ 
fight,  and  tear  each  et^r ;  and  it  sometimes  bap- 
pens  that  the  inerJOTi^  kill  the  wolf  which  b^  been 
cUefiy  preferredby  (he  fomale.  it  is  nsaal  fiv  die 
she-wolf  to  ffy  from  Uiem  all  with  him  she  hM 
cheseri ;  and  watches  this  opportniHty  when  die  rest 
are  asle^. 

The  season  Ah*  coupling  does  not  eontinne  above 
titrdve  Or  fifteen  days  ;  and  nsn^y  eommoAces 
among  the  oldest;  those  which  an^  yotmg  being 
later  in  their  denres.  The  malfes*  have  no  fixed 
time  foi*  engendering  ■  they  pass  fWnh  one  fomale 
(9  the  other,  beginning  at  the  end  of  December^ 
and  ending  at  the  latter  end  of  Pebreary.  The 
time  of  pregnancy  is  abont  three  motiAs  and  a 
hUf;  and  the  yonng  wolves  are  found  from  the 
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JftttiVQDdof  Apnltathebegtonins  of  Jnly.  Tbe 
ioag  eoBtiftatfaice  of  .tiie  yraiCi  piegKaaty  is  salB- 
cient  to  mAe  »  distinction  betweed  it  aad  tAe 
dog  ;  t^d  nit  Uso  the  fie^  fineredn^  bf  tlm  eye«^ 
tirt  hOwL  iosledd  of  barking*  imd  tbe  ^eater  dQr»- 
tioa  of  its  Hfe^  leave  no  donbt  of  its  beiog'  an 
autinal  -of  its  own,  {mhlcAllir  s|iecler.  In  bitiir 
resf  ec44  b6wenr,  they  atrci  entirelj  dike  ;  fhe  wolf 
ctiufita  ^esatHy  like  Ae  do^,  tte  psirtd  are  fonneil 
w  the  Mtei  manlier^;  and  their  8e|)Hiati6ti  tundered 
hj  the  teidfe  cio*.  !\Vhen  th^  ^-wdrrfjs  are  near 
thdr  titnfe  6f  bringing  ioFtfir,  tfa^  etek  some  very 
tufted  spot,  in  tb6  tioekeet  part  of  the  forest ;  in 
tkSe  middle  6f  thib  diey  make  a  Aoall  opening. 
ciittiBg  away  tbe  tiidros  and  briars  #ith  ^ir  teetb> 
and  afterwards  oatry  thither  a  great  qbantity  cf 
IBBB^  whidr  Aey  fDm:  intb  a  bed  for  (heir  yonng 
ories.  TUey  generaBy  bring  forth  fiive  &e  ah,  and 
aoDftiliinta  eVtia  to  iAnt  at  a  liUer.  The  cnbla  art 
broiigbt  Artb.  lik«  thbse  of  .the  bitch;  with  the  eye* 
okwed  ;  the  dara  sudUefcthem  for  aotne  Wee|u,  and 
tefeefaes  Uiem  bcUmes  t«  .eat  fl«sh.  wbicb  she  pH' 
pares  tbt  tilem  by  chewing  it  first  herself.  SooKe 
tiiie  afl^  she  brin^ '  Aera  strooger  food,  faarei^ 
partridges^  and  bird4  yet  alite.  The  yoong  wolves 
begia  by  playing  with.tbeAi,  atad  end  by  kilHng 
thenf.  Tbe  daW  then  strips  tben  of  Aeir  f«a(bers« 
tears  tiiem  in  pteccb^  and  grvea  to  eaCfa  of  them  a 
sfaare.  They  do  not  )tei«  tfaeden  where  they  hare 
bfto  littered,  tilt  they  are  si^  vrtiefts  or  two  roontha 
old.  They  then  foHow  tbe  cM  oae^  who  leads  them 
to  drink  to  ibe  tnlnk  of  tome  oM  tree  where  Hie 
water  has  settled,  or  scmii  pool  in  the  riaghbtMtr-^' 
hood.     If  sbe  apprehends  any  dAugar.  die  ioMahtly 
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conceals  them  inthe  first  convenient  ^ee,  orbrit^ 
them  back  to  their  former  retreat.  In  this  maDoer 
'they  follow  her  for  some  montliB}  ivhen  ^ey  are 
.attacked,  she  defends  them  wkfa  all  her  strength^ 
and  more  than  uiual  ferocity.  .Althoug^j  at  other 
times,  more  timorous  than  the  male,  at  that  season 
she  becomes  bold  and  fearless  ;  willing  perhaps  to 
teach  the  youngs  ones  future  courage  by  her  own 
example.  It  is  not  till  they  are  about  ten  or  twelre 
months  old,  and  until  th^- have  shed  itheir  first 
teeth,  and  completed  tbe  new,  that  she  thinks  them 
in  a  capacity  to  shift  .for  themi^es.  Then  when 
they  have  acquired,  arras  froin  Nature, '  and!  have 
learned  industry  and  courage  from  her  .example, 
she  declines  all  future  care.of  th^a,  being  agmn 
enga^d  in  bringing  up  a  new  progeny.    ... 

The  males  and  females,  are  in  a  capacity  to  en* 
gender  when  two  years  old.  It  is  probaUe  that  the 
females  of  this  species  as  well  as  of  moit  oUiers, 
are  sooner  completed  than  the  males  ;.  hat  this  is 
certtun,  that  they  never  desire  to  copylate  mtil 
their  second  winter ;  from  whence  we  may  suppose 
that  they  live  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  for,  allowing 
three  years  for  their  complete  growth,  this  mnlti- 
plied  by  se^ven  gives  them  a  life  of  twenty-one  ; 
most  animals,  as  has  been  observed,  living  abont 
seven  times  the  number  of  years  which  they  take  to 
come  to  perfection.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  as 
yet  DO  certainty,  no  mofe  ih&n  of  what  huntsmen 
assert,  that  in  all  tbe  litters  there  are  more  males 
than  females.  From  them  also  we  learn  that  there 
are  some  of  tbe  males  who  attach  themselves  to  the 
female,  who  accompany  her  during  her  gestation, 
until  Uie  time  of  bringing  fortii,  when  she  hides 
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Ihe  ptaee  of  her  retreat  fromibe  male,  lest  he  tkauld 
devour  her  cubs.  But  after  this,  when  they  ar6 
brought  for^j  that  he  then'  takes  Uie  same  care  of 
them  as  the  female,  carries  them  provisions,  and, 
if  the  dam  should  happen  to  be  killed,  rears  them  up 
in  her  stead. 

The  wolf  ^[roTts  grey  as  he  grows  old,  and  his 
leeth  wear,  It&e  those  of  most  other  animals,  b; 
using.  Hte  sleeps  when  his  belly  is  full,  or  when 
he  is  fatigued,  niUier  by  day  than  night ;  and  always, 
like  Uie  dog,  iff  very  easily  waked.  He  drinks 
frequently ;  and  in  times  of  drought,  when  there  is 
no- water  to  be  found  in  the  trunks  <^  old  trees, 
4>r  in .  the  pools  about  the  forest,  he  comes  ofteo/ 
in  the  day,  down  to  the  brooks,  or  the  lakes  in  the 
plain.  Althouf^  very  voracious,  he  supports  hunger 
for  a  long  time,  and  often  lives  four  or  five  days 
without  food,  provided  he  be  supplied  with  water. 

The  wolf  has  great  strength,  particularly  in  his 
fore  parts,  in  the  muscles  of  his  neck,  and  his  jaws. 
He  carries  off  a  sfaeep  in  his  mouth  without  letting 
it  touch  the  ground,  and  runs  with  it  much  swifter 
Uian  the  shepherds  who  pursue  him ;  so  that  nothing 
but  the  dogs  can  overtake,  and  oblige  him  to  quit 
his  prey.  He  bites  cruelly,  and  always  with 
l^eater  vehemence  in  proportion  as  he  is  least  re- 
sisted ;  for  be  uses  precautions  with  such  animals  as 
attempt  to  stand  upon  the  defensive.  He  is  ever 
cowardly,  and  never  6ghts  hut  when  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  satisfying  hunger,  or  making  good  hia 
retreat  When  he  is  wounded  by  a  bullet,  he  is 
heard  to  cry  out ;  and  yet,  when  surrounded  by  the 
peasants,  and  attacked  with  clubs,  he  never  howla 
»s  the  dog  under  correction,  but  defends  himself  in 
silence,  and  dies  as  hard  as  he  lived. 
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Hit  Dfitare  is,  in  tact,  more  nrage  tbaa  that  of 
tbedpg;  hehoB  leuscDsibilUyandgf^terBtrengdi. 
He  travels,  runs,  and  keeps  [diladering  for  whole 
days  and  nigfats  together.  He  is  in  a  manner  in- 
i|e&ttgnfale ;  and  peihaps  t^  fi&  animals  be  is  the 
moE^  difEcult  to  be  hunted  down .  The  dog  \e  good- 
natured  aind  courageous ;  the  «roIf,  though  savage, 
)■  ever  fearfol.  If  he  happens  to  be  caught  in  a  pit- 
fell,  he  is  for  some  time  so  frightened  and  astonished, 
tiiat  he  may  he  killed  wiUiout  eiering  to  resist,  or 
taken  alive  without  much  danger.  At  that  instant, 
one  may  clap  a  cfrflar  roand  his  neck,  muzzle  him, 
and  drag  him  along,  without  his  ever  giving  the 
least  «ign«  of  anger  or  resentment.  At  dl  other 
times  he  has  his  senses  in  great  perfection  ;  his  eye, 
his  ear,  and  particularly  his  sense  of  smelling,  which 
is  even  superior  to  the  two  former.  He  smelts  a 
carcase  at  more  than  a  league's  distance ;  he  also 
perceives  living  animals  a  great  way  off,  and  fbHom 
them  a  long  time  upon  the  scent.  Whenever  he 
leaves  the  wood,  he  always  taStea  care  to  go  out 
against  the  wind.  When  just  come  to  its  extremity, 
he  stops  to  examine,  by  his  smell,  on  ell  sides,  the 
emanations  that  may  come  eiUier  from  bis  enemy 
or  his  prey,  which  he  very  nicely  distinguishes. 
He  prefers  those  animals  which  he  kills  himself  to 
those  he  finds  dead ;  and  yet  he  does  not  disdain 
these  when  no  better  is  to  be  had.  He  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  human  flesh  ;  and  perhaps,  if  he  were 
sufficiently  powerful,  he  would  eat  no  other.  Wolves 
have  been  seen  following  armies,  and  arriving  in 
numbers  upon  the  field  of  batUe,  where  they  de-  . 
voured  such  deat]  bodies  as  were  left  upon  the  field, 
or  but  fegligently  interred.    These,  when  once 
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Accutoned  to  huautn  flesh,  ever  afkt-  sed£'  par- 
(jcalarly  to  attack  mankind,  and  choose  to  fail  up<w 
the  sheiAerd  rather  than  hi«  flock.  We  have  had  a 
bte  twtance  of  two  or  three  of  these  keeping  ■ 
whole  province,  for  more  than  a  month,  ia  a  c(M>* 
tinual  alarm. 

It  sonetimcfl  happens  that  a-  whcde  country  il 
called  out  to  extirpate  these  mast  dangeroBft  iq- 
Taders.  The  hunting  the  wolf  is  a  forourite  diver- 
sioB  among  the  great  of  some  countries;  auf  it 
•nost  be  confessed  it  seems  to  he  the  moat  useful  of 
any.  These  animals  are  diMingaiahed  by  the 
huntsman  into  thejroung  tpof/j  the  old  tDolf,Kid  the 
great  wolf.  They  an  known  by  the  printi  of  their 
feet ;  the  older  the  wolf,  the  larger  the  track  he 
leares-  That  of  the  female  is  narrower  uid  longer 
than  that  of  the  male.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
very  good  starter  to  pat  up  th^  wolf;  and  it  ii 
even  convenient  to  use  every  #rt  to  encourage  him 
ib  his  pursuit ;  for  all  dogs  have  »  natural  repug- 
nauce  ag^nst  this  animal,  and  are  hut  cold  in  their 
endeavours.  When  the  wolf  is  once  put  up,  it  is 
tiwD  pr^er  to  have  greyhounds  to  let  fly  at  him,  in 
leadies,  one  i^r  the  oth«r.  The  first  leash  is  sent 
after  him  in  Ihe-  beginning,  seiconded  by  a  man  on 
iHWH^ck ;  the  second  are  let  loose  about  half  a 
mile  &rther,  and  the  third  when  the  rest  of  &e  dogs 
eome  up  with,  and  begin  to  bait  him.  He  for  a 
long  time  keeps  them  off,  stands  his  ground,  threa- 
tens them  on  alt  sides,  aud  often  geU  away  ;  but 
■usually  the  banters  arriving  come  in  aid  crif  the 
dogs,  and  help  to  dtsp^ch  him  with  their  cudasses. 
When  ^e  animd  is  lulled,  the  dogs  tertify  no  ap- 
petite to  enjc^thcac  j^ctory.  but  leave  him  where 
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he  falls,  a  frightfnl  spectacle,  and  even  in  death 


The  wolf  is  sometimes  also  hunted  with  barriers; 
but  as  he  always  goes  straight  forward,  and  often 
holds  his  speed  for  a  whole  day  together,  this  kind 
of  cbace  is  tedious  and  disagreeable,  at  least  if  the 
hariers  are  not  assisted  by  greyhounds,  who  may 
barass  him  at  every  view.  Several  other  arts  have 
Ifeen  also  used  to  t^e  and  d^troy  this  noxious 
animal.  -  He  is  surrounded  and  wounded  by  men 
and  large  house-dogs ;  he  is  secured  in  traps ;  he  is 
poisoned  by  carcases  prepared  and  placed  for  that 
purpose,  and  is  ■  caught  in  pit-fells.  "  Gesner  tells 
us  of  a  friar,  a  woman,  and  a  wolf,  being  taken  in 
one  of  these,  all  in  the ,  same  night.  The  woman 
lost  her  senses  with  the  fright,  the  friar  bis  reputa- 
tion, and  the  wolf  his  life."  All  these  disasters^ 
however,  do  not  prevent  this  animal's  multiplying 
in  great  numbers,  particularly  in  countries  where 
the  woods  are  plenty.  France,  Spain,  and  Jtaly, 
are  greatly  infested  with  them;  but  England,. Ire^ 
land,  and  ScoUand,  are  happily  set  free. 

King  Edgar  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  attempted 
to  rid  this  kingdom. of  such  disagreeable. inmates, 
by  commuting  the  punishment  for  certain  crimes 
into  the  acceptance  of  a  number  of  wolves*  tongues 
from  each  criminal.*  ,  However,  some  centuries 
after,  these  animab  were  agqin' increased  to  such.a 
degree,  as  to  become  the  object  of  royal  ^tention ; 
accordingly  Edward  the  First  issued  out  his  mandate 
to  one  Peter  Corbet. to  superintend. and  assist  in  the 
destruction  of  them.  They  M-e  said  to  have  in- 
fested Irejand  loQg  after,  they  were,  extirpated  in 
■-     .  »  British  Zooltigy,.p.  62.  ; 
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Eni^aiMl ;  however,  the  ddeat  men  id  that  country 
lemember  nothing  of  these  animals ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  there  have  been  none  ttwre  for  more 
than  a  century  past.  Scodand  alio  is  totally 
free. 

The  colour  of  this  animal  differs  according  to 
the.  different  climates  where  it  is  bred,  and  often 
changes  even  in  the  sune  country.  Beaide  the 
common  wolves,  which  are  found  in  France  and 
Germany,  there  are  others  with  thicker  hair,  in- 
clining to  yellow.  These  are  more  savage  and  less 
noxious  than  the  former,  neither  approaching  the 
flocte  nor  habitations,  and  living  rather  by  the 
chace  than  rapine.  In  the  northern  climates  they 
are-  found  some  quite  Uack,  and  some  white  all 
over.  The  former  are  larger  and  stronger  than 
those  of  any  other  kinds. 

The  species  is  very  much  diffused  in  every  part 
of-  the  world,  being  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  in 
America,  as  well  as  Europe.  The  wolves  of  Sene- 
gal rraemble  those  of  France,  except  that  they'  are 
larger  and  much  fiercer  than  those  of  Europe. 
Those  of  Egypt  are  smaller  than  those  of  Greece. 
Inthe  East,  the  v/cAt  is .  trained  up  for  a  show,  being 
taught  to  dance  and  play  tricks ;  and  one  of  these 
Aus-educated  often  sells  for  four  or  five  hundred 
crowns.  "  It  is  said  that  in  Lapland  the  wolf  will 
never  attack  a  rein-deer  that  is  seen  haltered  ;  for 
this '  wary  animal,  being  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  a  trap,  suspects  one  wherever  it  perceives 
a  rope.  However,  when  he  sees  the  deer  entirely 
iA  fiberty,.  he  seldom  &ils  to  destroy  it.   " 

"  The  wolf  of  North  America  is  blacker  and 
much  less  than  those  io  other  parts  of  the  .w)rld. 
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and  a{^»ioachc8  nautf  id  form  i»  the  dtf^  tfaaa 
those  of  the  ordinary  ktnd.*^  la  &otj  diey  wwe 
made  use  of  as  aocb  by  the  sanif^,  till  &e  Euro- 
peans ii^odvced  others ,-  and  ■efe^  aiur,  on  the 
remoter  shores,  or  the  more  inland  parts  of  the 
country,  the  sarag^  still  make  use  of  these  uiimals 
in  bunting.  They  are  very  tame  and  gentle ;  aocl 
tfaiMe  of  this  kind  that  are  wiid  are  neither  so  large 
nor  so  fierce  as  an  European  vr^^  nor  do  tfaeyeref 
iditacfc  mankind.  Tbey  go  together  in  la;ge  packs 
by  ni^t  to  hunt  tbe-deeTj  which  they  do  as  .well 
as  any  dogs  in  England.;  and  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to  nin  down  a. 
deer.f  Whenever  theyareeeen  alon^  the.  banks  of 
those  rirere  Jiiear  which  the  wandering  natives  pitdi 
their  hn^,  it  is  taken  &r  granted  that  the  bison  or 
the  deer  are  not  far  off;  and  the  savages  afifinn  that 
the  wf^es  come  with  tlie  tidings,  in  order  to  have 
the  garbage,  after  ^e  animal  has  been  killed  by  the 
huiUers.  Catesby  adds  a  circumstance  relative 
to  these  animals,  which,  if  tnie,  invalidates  many  of 
M.  Buffon's  observations  in  the  foregoing  history. 
He  asserts,  that  these  being  the  only  dogs  used  by 
t)iB  Americans,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Eoropeanf 
•mong  tbem,  thty  .haive  since  engeodeiied  together, 
and  that  their  breed  has  become  proliSc;  which 
provM  the  dog  and  the  wolf  to  be  of  the  same 
•pecies.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  thia  Act  were 
hettcr  aseertaiaed ;  we  ribeuld  then  know  to  a 
certainty  in  i^iat  a  d^ree  the  ^og  and  wolf  tttr 
l^ble^  each  other,  as  well  in  nabire  as  in  sofibttr 
mation ;  we  mi^  then,  perhaps,  b«  eoaUeft  Jh> 

*  Brookes'!  Natural  History,  vol.  I,  p.  ids. 
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improve  Uie  breed  of  our  dogv,  by  bring^oj^  tbem 
back  to  their  native  fonne  sod  instincts ;  we  inig;ht, 
by  crossing;  the  strain,  restore  that  race  of  those 
bold  aoimals  which  the  ancients  assore  us  were 
more  than  a  match  for  Uie  lion." 

However  this  animd  may  be  usefiil  in  North 
America,  the  wolf  of  Garope  is  a  very  qoxiohs 
animal, .  and  scarcely  any  thing  htionging  to  bira 
js  good,  except  hi«  shin.  Of  this  the  ftirriers  make 
a  covering  that  is  warm  and  durable,  tbou^ 
coarse  and  unsightly.  His  flesh  is  very  indifferent, 
and  seems  to  be  disliked  by  all  other  anim^, 
no  other  creatnre  being  known  to  eat  tixe  wolfs 
flesh,  except  the  wolf  himsdf.  He  breathes  a 
most  foetid  vapour  from  his  jaws,  as  his  food  is  lur 
discriminate,  ^ea  pnbid,  and  seldom  cleanly.  In 
Aort,  every  vray  ofiensive,  a  savage  aspect,  a 
^ghtful  howl,  an  insupportable  odour,  a  perverse 
disposition,  fierce  habits,  he  is  hateful  while  living, 
and  useless  when  dead.* 


[|  *  Tbe  wolf  j>  lometiDiei  a&cted  with  Budnoi,  in  Bymp- 
toms  and  comequeiices  exactly  umilar  to  that  which  ^cti 
the  dog.  This  disease,  «s  it  hftppens  to  them  ia  the  depth  of 
winter,  CKonot  be  Uti&uted  to  tha  grett  beat  of  the  dog* 
dsji.  Id  (he  northern  parti  id  the  worid,  the/  frequendy,  i> 
Ap  mring,  get  upon  the  fields  of  ice  a^jwuog  th^  w^i  for 
the  purpose  of  preying  upon  the  young  seals,  which  they  there 
find  aileep :  but  vast  pieces  of  the  ice,  occaaianally  detaching 
ftsdf  from  the  mass,  they  are  carriad  with  U  to  s  grtat  diataaoa 
ftom  the  land,  when  tiej  poriab  sniidit  tbs  laMt  bidwos  sad 
dtesdful  honlip^j 
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J%e  Fox. 

The  Fox  very  exactly  resemblcB  the  wolf  and 
the  dog  internftlty  ;  and,  although  be  drfiVirs  greatly 
firomboth  in  size  ajid  cairiage^  yet  when  we  come 
to  examine  .his  shapes  minutdy,.  there:  wjll  appear, 
to  be.:ii:ery  little  difference  in  the  description.  Were, 
fi}t  instanqej  a- painter  to  draw:  from -a  natural 
bistorian's  ex^cteat  deacripttop  the  Bgure  of  a  dogj 
a  wolf,  and  9  fpx^  without  having  ever  .s^en  either, 
he  wOjDld  be  very  apt  to  confound .^11  th^^p  anirpals 
together;  or  rather  be  would  be  unable  to  catch 
tiiQSe  peculiar  outlines  that  po.descxiption  can  sup-  • 
ply.;;  Words  will  never  give  any  person  an  exact 
idea  of  forms  any  wayiirfsgular;  foTraltbough  they 
l^e  extremely  just  and.  precise,,  yet  the  numb^lesa 
discriminalioas  to  be  attended  to  will  confound 
«ach- othier,  and  we;d)an;np  more-conceive  the  pre- 
cise form,  than  we  should  be,. able  to  tell  wheii  one 
pebble  more  vras  added  or  taken  away  from  a  thou- 
sand. To  conceive,  therefore,  how  the  fox  differs 
in  form  from .  the  wolf  or  the  dog,  it  is  necessary 
to  see  all  three,,  or. at  least;  to  supply  the  defects 
of  description,  .by  examining  the  difference  in  a 
print. 

The  fox  is  of  a  slenderer  make  than  the  vrolf, 
and  not  near  so  large ;  for  as  the  former  is  above 
three  feetand  a  half  long,  so  the  other  is  not  above 
.two  feet  three  inches. '  The.tait  of  the  fox  also'is 
longer  in  proportion,  and  more  busby ;  its  nose 
is  smaller,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to  that  of 
the  greyhound,  and  its  hair  softer.  On  the  other 
handj  it  differs  from  the  dog  in  having  its  eyes 
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oUiqod)'  situated,  like  those  of  the  vralf;  its  ears 
are  directed  also  ia  the  same  manner  as  .those  of  the 
-wolf,  and  its  head  is  eqiallj  lar^  in  profkortion 
.to  its  size.  It  difiers  still  mcffe  from  .the  dog  ia 
■its  strong  offensive  smell,  which  is  peculiar  -to 
the  species,  and  ofien  the  canse  (tf  their  ^death. 
■Howernr,  some  are  ignorantly  of  opinion  that  it 
will  l^eep  off  infe^obs  diseases,  and  they  preserve 
.4fais:  snitnal  near  >their  habitations  for  that  veiy 
puipose. 

The  fox  has  since  the  beginning  been  &mott8 
for  his  canniag  uid  his  etrts,  and  be  partly  merits 
his  reputation.*  Without  attempting  to  oppose 
either  the  dogs  or  the  diephenls,  widiout  attacking 
the  flock,  or  alarmiog  the  village,  he  finds  an  easier 
way  to-siibsist,  and  gains  by  his  address  what  is  de- 
nied,to  his. strength  (h:  courage.  Patient  and  pru- 
dent, he  waits  the  opportunity -for  depredation,  aod 
varies  his  conduct  -w^  every  occauon.  His  whole 
study js  his  preservation;  i^though  nearly  as  io- 
defetigable,  and  actually  more  swift  than  the  ^olf, 
he  does  not  entirely  trust  to  eiUier,  but  makes  bim- 
setf  an  asylum,  to  which  be  retires  in  case  of  net 
cessity ;  wb^e  be  sbelters  himself  from  danger,  and 
brings  up  his  young.  : 

'  As  among  men,  those  who  lead  a  domestic  life 
are  more  civilized,  and  more  endued  with  wisdom, 
than  those  who  wander  from  place  to  place,  so,  in 
the  inferior -ranks  of  anunated  nature,  the  .taking 
possession  of  a  home  supposes  a  degree  of  instinct 
which  olbers  are  without.f  The  choice  of  the 
sitoation  for  this  domicil,  the  art  of  making  it  coq- 

■•  BuffoDjlteirtrd.  t  ^bW- 
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vaiiebt, .  tf  httf  Ag(  ite  dtitE^ilcey  ted  seeing  it 
•l^lnBt  mow  jnmaeM  ankiHby  snj  dll  so  mai^ 
niarin  of  aipeTior  skitt  ilnd  indistry.  Tht  fin:  ia  fiip- 
nisbeA  with  botb^  andtUFto  them  td  his  uEfaatagri. 
He  genendy  keapa  Mb  kennel  a£  the  ei^  of  the 
«tM)d,  iati  yet  wifliin  tta  etuy  jcmney  ai  wBAb 
tiei^boHrriag  cottage.  From  ^noe  he  Kfteas  to 
the  ovtring  of  Ae  cert,  arul  ibe'.oackling  df  the 
dVHe^c  fowls.  He  leiGHts  diedi  -at «  diitanice ;.  he 
seizes  his  opportunity,  conceals  his  approft^be^ 
aaepi  slyly  tdotig,  nukes  the  atlaek^  and  seldom 
rtitnnis  Witfaonl  his  babty.  If  he,  be  able  to  gA 
iatff  Oe  fixi,  he  begms  by  levelling,  i^  ^  pooUi^ 
xii&iont  ramahej  fsid  ianyin^  off  a  ^lart  of  tie 
spfliily  liidet  i!t  dt  ioote  eonrenient.  dislefite,  v6d 
a^ih  i-etorar  to  the  chdi^  Taking  off  ecdotJMr 
fowl  in  the  SMde  nonnnr,  he>  hides  tbakdlsO,  Hat 
hot  iw  the  same  p&ee ;  and  this  ha  practiietf  Mr 
Mv^ra^  times  togeftery  nittit  ihe  jqijinBch-  of  dan^ 
or  the  noise  of  the  dewesticai,  give  him  warding  to 
retire.  The  «tihe  arts  are  ^ctiseU-  wbeA  he  fiaA 
birds  eACngled  in  sprii^  kiid  for  them  hj  tkii 
fowler ;  the  fox  takea  edre  to  be  beforehaad^  very 
expei%  takes  the  bird  oat  of  the!  sna^e,  hides  it 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  knows  very  exae^y 
when  end  Where  to  retom  to  avail^  himsdf  of  the 
hidded  treasafe.  He  is  equally  dert  in  seizing  die 
young  haies  and  rabbits,  befoi^  they  havfrstrea^ 
enottf^  to  escape  hiibi  and  when  the  oU  onei  ai^ 
woHodcd  and  fsfigaed,  he  is  mai  to  come  upon 
Aem  in  their  momenta  of  distress,  and  to  show 
them  no  aierqr.  hi  the  sane  manned  he  finds  out 
birds'  nests,  seizes  the  partridge  and  the  quail  while 
sitting,  and  destroys  a  large  qmuiti^  of  game.    The 
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wolf  if  mott  hArtftiL  to  tHe  ptuaftt,  bat  the  fen  to 
tfae  gsnfleman.  Is  ihort.  nothing  thai  can  be  eMen 
sMRi  to  cone  atbim ;  r&ts,  mice,  s<Fpenti>  toAdsv 
and'  U2u4iL  Hfr  wiH^  when  urged  by  banger,  eat 
vcgietidaka  amd  iasocte;  and  Iboae  that  ]ive  near 
Aa  9ea-c«a8ti  wiH,  fsr  i^attl  of  other  food,  eat  crtfaa, 
ihrhnpt,  and:  rfiOM-irii.  The  hedge-hog  in  vain  rdb 
itself  1^  into  a  baH  to  oppoie  bnA;  This  detel>- 
irtiaed  ghifton  teiate  it  until  it  is  obKged  to  appeaf 
anoeftrered,  and:  tiien  be  deroarS  it.  Th«  wafip  and 
file  witd  hie  are  attacked  vr'Hk  eqiial  suceest.  Al- 
thba^  at  first  Oey  %  ont  apoA  their  invader,  and 
actoafly  eKKge  hhn  tot  retire,  this  is  but  for  &  few 
miootss,  oalQ  he  has  reeled  faioiBelf  apoQ  tbe 
gnnnid,  aad  tb«s  tarndied  Aucfa  as  stkfa  to  his -skin ; 
Ik  then  ratliniri  to  tb^  (Aarge,  and  at  lost,  by  perBe> 
feraaoe,  UtiHgea  thens  to  abandon  their  combtf; 
vfaidk  Ytk  greeAly  devours,  both  wax  and  hooey. 

The  chace  rf  tive  fox  nequires  less  preparation 
ibpn  ifaataf  the  wolf,  and  it  is  ^o  lAore  pleasant 
Mid  am&sing.  As  do^  have  a  natural  repugnance 
tdt  iiunne  the  wolf,  so  tfaey  are  equally  dlert  in 
ftdfewing  the  ftix;  which  chace  the^  prefer  even 
to  that  ef  &»  hare  or  the  buck.  The  hantert^n,  at 
iipcm  other  occMions,  have  their  cant  temfs  for 
every  part  of  this  chftce.  The  fox  tber  first  year  is 
caUed  a  euk;  tbe  secenc^  ^if^x;  and  the  tiiird,  an 
tidfox  ;  his  tailift  eaHed  the  6nuA  or  drag,  and  his 
ttcrcnient  the  hVMtm^.  He  is  usaally  pursued  by  a 
laige  kind  of  harrier  or  honnd,  assisted  by  lefnersy 
or  a  smaller  Breed,  that  follow  him  into  his  kennel, 
and  attack  hinx  thefe.  The  instant  he  perceives 
himself  pwgQRd,  he  mdies  to  his  kennel,  and  takes 
refoge  at  the  bottom  of  it,  where  for  a  while  he 
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loses  the  cry  of  hia  enemies ;  but  the  A^iole  pack 
coming  to  tke  mouth,  redouble-  their  vehemencie 
and  T^ge,  and  the  little  terrier  boldly  ventures  in. 
It  often  happens '  that  the  kennel 'is  made  under 
a  roch,  or  among  the  roots  of  c^ 'trees;  and.  in 
such  cases  the  fox  cannot  be  dug  out,  nor  is  tJiie 
terrier  able  to  contend  with  him  at  the  bottom  df 
his  bole.'  By  this  contrivance  he  Continues  secure;; 
but 'when  he  can  be  dug  ont,  the  usual  way  ia',ta 
carry  him  in  a  bag  to  some  open  country,  and  Ibere 
set  him  loose  before  the  hounds.  The  hounds  and 
the  men  follow,  barking  and  shouting  wherever  hb 
mils ;  and  the  body  being  strongly  employed,  dw 
mind  has  not  time  to  make  any  reflexion  on  the 
futility  of  the  pursuit.  What  adds  to  this  entertain- 
ment is  the  stiy>ng  scent  which  the  fox  leaves,  'thai 
always  keeps  up  a  full  cry  ;  ahfaongb  ^. his. scent  is 
stronger  than  that  of  ibe  hare,  it  is.mnch^sooh'w 
evaporated.  His  shifts  to  escape,  when  all  rdteat 
is  cut  off  to  his  kennel,  are  various  and. surprising. 
He  always  chooses  the  most  woody  country,  and 
takes  those  paths  that  are  most  embarrassed  with 
thorns  and  briars.  -  He  does  not  double^  nor  use  the 
unavailing  shifts  of  the  hare;  but  flies  in  adire^ 
line  before  the  bounds,  though  at  no  very  gre^ 
distance;  manages  his  strength ';  takes  to  the  low 
and  plashy  grounds,  where  the  scent  will  be  less 
apt  to  he;  and  at  last,  when  overtaken,  he  defenda 
himself  with  desperate  obstinacy,  and  flgbts  in 
silence  to  the  very  last  gas[i. 

The  fox,  though  resembling  tiie  dog  in  many 
respects,  is  nevertheless  very  distinct  in  his  nature, 
refusing  to  engender  with  it ;  bnd  thou^  not  testify- 
ing the  anUpathy  of  the  wolf,  yet  discovering  no- 
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thin^  more  than  an  indifference.  This  animal  also 
brings  forth  fewer  at  a  time  tlian  the  dog,  and  that 
buE'oncQ  a  y«fir.  Its  litter  is  generally  from  four  to 
six,  and  8el(k>m  less  than  three.  The  female  goes 
with  young  about  six  weeks^  and  seWIom  stirs  out 
white  pregaabtj  but  makes  a  bed  for  her  yoong, 
ud  takes  every  precaution  to  prepare  for  ^eir  pro- 
duction.- When  she  finds  the  place  of  their  retreat 
dific6Tered,  and  that  her  young  have  been  (Ustufhed 
dttrfng-her  absence,  she  removes  them  one  after 
tl»  other  in  her  mmitb,  and  endeavours  to  find 
^envedt  a  place  of  better  security.  A  remarkable 
iBStance  of  this  animal's  parental  affection  happened 
wftile  I  was  writing  this  huitory,  in  the  county 
bf  Essex.  A  she-fox  that  bad,  as  it  should  seem, 
bi^  one  ciib,  wais  unkennelled  by  a  gentleniati's 
hounds  near  Chelmsford,  and  hotly  pursued.  In 
such  a  case,  when  her  own  life  was  in  imminent 
peril,  one  would  think  it  was  not  a  time  to  ouisiilt 
the  aofeQr  of  her  yowig ;  however,  the  poor  animal^ 
braving  evary  danger,  rather  than  leave  her  cub 
MbinA  t^  be  worried  by  the  dogs,  took  it  up  in  her 
nentibj'  and  ran  with  it  in  this  manner  for  some 
miles.  "At  last,  taking  ker  way  through  a  farmer's 
yard,  sbe  was.  assaulted  by  a  mastiff,  and  al  last 
obliged  to  drop  her  cnb,  which  was  taken  up  by 
tbe  farmer.  I  was  not  displeased  to  hear  that  tbts 
faitbfu]  creature  escaped  (be  pursuit,  and  at  last  got 
off  in  safety.  The  cubs  of  the  fox  are  born  blind; 
liice  Hiose  of  Ibe  diog;  tixty  are  eighteen  months  or 
twb  yeta^  in  coining  to  perfeetaon,  and  live  about 
twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

As  the  fox  makes  war  upon  all  animals,   so  all 
others  seem  to  mak£  war  tifum  hitn .     The  dog  huntu 
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him  with  peculiar  acrimony ;  the  wolf  is  stitt  a 
jipreater  and  more  necessitous  enemy,  who  pursues 
him  to  his  very  retreat.  Some  pretend  to  say  that, 
to  keep  the  wolf  away,  the  fox  lays  at  the  mouth  of 
its  kennel' a  certain  herb,  to  which  the  wolf  has 

.a  particular  aversion.  This,' which  no  doubt  is 
a  &ble,  at  least  shows  that  these  two  animals  are  as 
much  enemies  to  each  other  as  to  all  the  rest  of 
animated  nature.  But  the  fox  is  not  hunted  by 
quadrnpeds  alone ;  for  the  birds,  who  know  him 
for  their  mortal  enemy,  attend  him  in  his  excur- 
sions,  and  give  each  other  warning  of  their  ap- 

'  preaching  danger.  The  daw,  the  magpye,  and  the 
blackbird  conduct  him  along,  perching  on  the 
hedges  as  he  creeps  below,  and,  with  theircries  and 
notes  of  hostility,  apprize  all  other  animals  to  be- 
ware; a  caution  which  they  perfectly. understand, 
and  put  into  practice.  The  hunters  themselves  are 
often  informed  by  the  birds  of  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat, and  set  the  dogs  into  those  thickets  where 
they  see  them  particularly  noisy  and  quemloos.  So 
that  it  is  the  fete  of  this  petty  plunderer  to  be  de- 
tested by  every  rank  of  animals ;  all  the  weaker 
classes  shun,  and  all  the  stronger  pursue  him. 

The  fox,  of  all  wild  animals,  is  most  subject  to 
the  influence  of  climate ;  and  there  are  found  as 
many  varieties  in  this  kind  almost  as  in  any  of  the 
domestic  animals.*  The  generality  of  foxes,  as  is 
wdl  known,  are  red ;  but  there  are  some,  though 
not  in  England,  of  a  greyish  cast ;  and  M.  Buflfon 
asserts  that  the  tip  of  the  tail  in  all  foxes  is  white; 
which,  however,  is  not  so  In  those  of  this  country. 


*  Buffiw,  Renard. 
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There  are  only  three  varieties  of  this  animal  in 
Great  Britain^  and  these  are  rather  established 
upon  a  difference  of  size  than  of  colour  or  form. 
The  gieyhoand  fox  is  the  largest,  tallest,  and 
boldest;  and  will  attack  a  grown  sheep.  The 
mastiff  fox  ia  less,  hot  more  strongly  built.  Tbe  cur 
fox  is  the  least  and  most  common  ;  he  lurks  about 
hedges  and  out-hooses,  and  is  tbe  roost  pernicious 
-of  the  three  to  the  peasant  and  the  farmer. 

In  the  colder  countries  round  the  pole,  tbe  foxes 
are  of  all  colours ;  black,  blue,  grey,  iron-grey, 
silver-grey,  white,  white  with  red  legs,  white  with 
-black  heads,  white  with  the  tip  of  the  tail  black, 
red  with  the  throat  and  belly  entirely  white,  and 
lastly  with  a  stripe  of  black  running  along  the  back, 
.  and  another  crossing  it  at  the  shoulders.*  Th^ 
Common  kind,  however,  is  more  universally  dif- 
fused than  any  of  the  former,  being  found  in 
-Europe, .  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Asia,  and  also 
in  America ;  they  are  very  rare  in  Africa,  and  in 
the  countries  lying  under  the  torrid  zone.  Those 
travellers  ^o  talk  of  having  seen  them  at  Calicut, 
and  other  parts  of  SoQthern  India,  have  mistaken 
the  jackall  for  the  fox.  The  fur  of  the  white  fox 
is  held  in  no  great  estimation,  because  the  hair  fells 
off;  the  -  blue  fox-skins  are  also  bought  up  with 
great  avidity,  from  their  scarceness ;  but  the  black 
fox-skin  is  of  all  others  the  most  esteemed,  a  single 
skin  often  selling  for  forty  or  fifty  crowns^  The  hair 
of  these  is  so  disposed,  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  way  the  grain  lies ;  for  if  we  bold  the  skin 
by  tbe  h«id,  the  hair  bangs  to  the  tail ;   and  if  we 
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hold  it  by  the  tail,  it  bangs  down  equally  smoolb 
and  ereD  to  the  head.  These  ar<;  often  made  into 
men's  inuSs,  and  are  at  once  very  beautifal  and 
warm.  In  our  temperate  climate,  however,  fvra 
are  of  very  little  service,  there  being  scarcely  any 
weath^  so  severe  in  En^nd  from  which  our  ordi- 
nary clothes  may  not  very  well  defend  us. 

[Steller,  who,  during  his. abode  oo  Bering's 
island,  had -many  opportunities  of  E^odying  the  nar 
tare  of  the  fox  inhabiting  the  Arctic  regions  near 
the  polar  circle,  describes  them  aft  far  exceeding  the 
ccsnmon  fox  in  impudence,  cuoniag  and  rogacty. 

They  forced  themselves,  says  he,  into  our  habir 
tations  by.  night  as  well  as  by  day,  stcftliog  all 
they  could  carry  off;  even  things  that  vren  of  do 
use  to  them,  as  knives,  etkka,  and  clothe.  Tbey 
were  so  extremely  ingenious  as  to  roll  down  our 
casks  of  provisions,  several  pounds  m  weight ;  and 
then  steal  the  meat  out  wiUi  such  skill,  that  at  Brat 
we  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  ascribe  the  thefit 
to  diem.  While  employed  in  stripping  aa  anioMtl 
of  its  skm,  it  has  often  hapitened  th^t  we  could  not 
avoid  stabbing  two  or  three  foxes,  from  Ibeir  ra- 
pacity in  tearii^  the  flesh  out  of  our  hands.  If  w^ 
:bnried  it  ever  so  carefully,  and  even  added  stonep 
to  the  weight  of  the  earth  that  was  upon  it ;  th^y 
not  only  found  it  Qut,  but  with  their  shoulders 
pushed  away  the  stones,  by  lying  under  them,  ap4 
in  this  manner  helping  one  another.  If  in  order 
to  secure  it,  we  put  any  animal  on  the  top  of  a  high 
post  in  the  air ;  they  either  dug  up  the  «aifa  at  the 
bottom,  and  thus  tumbled  the  whole  down,  or  od« 
of  them  climbed  up,  and  with  incredible  artiflce 
and  dexterity,  threw  down  what  vras  apon  it. 
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Tbtij  watched  all  our  motions^  and  accompanied 
iu  in  whatever  we  were  abont  to  do.  If  the  sea 
threw  up  an  animal  of  any  kind,  they  devoured  it 
before  we  could  arrive  to  rescue  it  from  them  ;  and 
'  if  they  coald  not  consume  it  all  at  once,  they  trailed 
it  in  poi'tions  to  the  mountains,  where  they  buried 
it  under  stones  before  our  eyes,  running  to  and  fro 
so  lon^  as  any  thing  remained  to  be  conreyed 
airay ;  while  this  was  doing,  others  stood  on 
guard,  and  watched  us.  If  they  saw  any  one  come 
at  a  distance,  the  whole  troop  would  combine  at 
once,  and  be^n  digging  all  together  in  the  sand,  till 
even  a  beaver  of  sea  bear  in  their  possession  would 
he  so  completely  buried  under  the  snrface,  that  not 
A  trace  of  it  could  be  seen.  In  the  night  time, 
when  we  slept  in  the  field,  they  came  and  pulled 
off  our  night-caps,  and  stole  onr  gloves  from  under 
Out  fae»&,  with  the  beaver  coverings  and  the  skins 
that  we  lay  upon.  In  consequence  of  this,  we 
liways  slept  with  oar  clabs  in  onr  hands,  that  if 
tiiey  awoke  us,  we  might  eiUier  drive  them  away 
or  knock  them  down. 

When  we  made  a  halt  to  rest  by  the  way,  tiiey 
gathered  around  us,  and  played  a  thousand  tricks  in 
our  view ;  and  when  we  sat  still,  they  approached 
in  so  near,  that  they  gnawed  the  thon^  of  onr 
shoes.  If  we  lay  down  as  if  intending  to  sleep, 
they  came  and  smelt  at  our  noses,  to  find  whethcir 
we  wnre  dead  or  dive.  On  our  first  arrival,  they 
bit  off  the  noses,  fingers,  and  toes,  of  our  dead 
ifUle  we  were  preparing  the  grave;  and  dironged 
in  such  a  manner  about  the  infirm  and  sick,  that  it 
was  with  diftcdtf  we  could  keep  them  off. 
foery  borniag  we  «aw  tfacse  audodons  animak 
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patrolling  about  the  lea  lions  and  sea  bears  lying  oa 
the  strand,  smelling  at  such  as  were  asleep,  to  dis- 
cover whether  some  one  of  them  might  not  he 
dead ;  if  that  happened  to  he  the  case,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  dissect  them  immediately ;  and  soon 
afterwards,  all  were -at  work  in  dragging  the  parts 
away. 

Because  the  sea-lions  sometimes  in  their  sleep 
overlay  their  young,  the  foxes  in  the  morning  exa- 
mined the  whole  herd  of  them,  one  by  one,  as  if 
conscious  of  this .  circumstance  ;  and  immediately- 
dragged  away  the  dead  cubs  from  their  dams. 

As  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  be  at  rest  either 
by  night  or  day,  we  became  so  exasperated  against 
them,  that  we  killed  them  young  and  old,  and 
harassed  them  by  every  means  we  could  devise.- 
When  we  awoke  in  the  morning,  there  always  lay 
two  or  three  that  had  been  knocked  on  the  head 
the  preceding  night,  apd  I  can  safely  affirm,  that, 
during  my  stay  upon  the  island,  1  killed  above  two 
hundred  of  these  animals  with  my  own  hands.  On 
the  third  day  afler  my  arrival,  1  knocked  down  with- 
a  ctuh,  within  the  space  of  three  hours,  upwards  of 
seventy  of  them,  and  made  a  c6vering  to  my  hut 
with  their  skins.  They  were  so  ravenous,  that  with 
one  hand  we  could  bold  out  to  them  a  piece  of 
flesh,  and  with  a  stick  or  axe  in  the  other,  could 
knock  them  down. 

From  all  the  circumstances  that  occurred  during 
our  stay,  it  was  evident  that  these  animals  could 
never  before  have  been  acquainted  with  mankind; 
and  that  the  dread  of  man  is  not  innate  with  brutes^ 
but  must  be  gprounded  on  long  experience. 

Like  the  common  foxes,  they  were  the  ihost  sleek 
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&ad  full  of  hair  ia  the  months  of  October  and  No- 
vember, la  January  and  February  the  growth  of 
this  was  too  thick.  In  April  and  May  they  began 
to  shed  their  coat;  in  the  twd  following  months 
Aiey  had  only  Wool  upon  them,  and  appeared  as  if 
they  went  in  waistcoats.  In  June  they  dropped 
their  cubSj  nine  or  ten  at  a  brood,  in  holes  and 
clefts  of  the  rocks.  They  are  so  fond  of  their 
young,  that  to  scare  us  away  from  them,  they 
barked  and  yelled  like  dogs,  by  which  they  betrayed 
their  covert ;  but  no  sooner  did  they  perceive  that 
their  retreat  was  discovered,  than  they  dragged  away 
their  young  in  their  mouths,  and  endeavoured  to 
conceal  them  in  some  secret  place.  On  one  of  us 
killing  the  young,  the  dam  would  follow  him  with 
dreadful  howIingB,  both  day  and  night,  for  a  hun- 
dred or  more  versls;  .and  would  not  even  then 
cease,  till  she  had  done  her  enemy  some  material 
injury,  or  was  herself  killed  by  him. 

In  heavy  falls  of  snow,  these  animals  bury  them- 
selves in  it,  where  they  lie  as  long  as  it  continues 
of  a  sufficient  depth.  They  swim  across  the  rivers 
with  great  agility.  Besides  what  the  sea  casts  up^ 
or  what  is  destroyed  by  other  beasts,  they  seize  the 
sea-fowl  by  night  on  the  clifia,  where  it  has  settled 
to  sleep ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  themselves 
frequently  the  victims  to  the  birds  of  prey.  Though 
now  found  in  such  numbers  on  this  island,  they 
were  probably  conveyed  thither  from  the  continent, 
on  the  drift  ice,  and  being  afteiewards  nourished  by 
the  great  quantity  of  animal  substances  thrown 
ashore  by  the  sea,  they  became  thus  enorraouily 
multiplied.] 
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TheJack^ll 

The  Jackall  is  one.  of  the  commonest  w3d  ani^ 
mals  in  the  East ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  less 
known  in  Europe,  or  more  confusedly  described  by 
natural  historians.  In  general,  we  are  assured  that 
it  resembles  the  fox  in  figure  and  disposition,  but 
ve  are  still  ignorant  of  those  nice  distinctions  by 
which  it  is  known  to  be  of  a  different  species.  It 
issaid  to  he  of  the  size  of  a  middling  dog,  resembling 
the  fox  in  the  hinder  parts,  particularly  the  tail ;  , 
and  the  wolf  in  ^e  fore  parts,  especially  the  nose. 
Its  legs  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  fox,  and  its 
ccilour  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  or  sorrel,  as  we  express 
it  in  horses. .  This  is  the  reason  it  has  been  called 
in  Latin  the  Golden  Wolf;  a  name,  however,  which 
is  entirely  unknown  in  the  countries  where  they  ar^ 
most  common. 

The  species  of  the  jackall  is  diffused  all  over  Asia, 
and  is  found  also  in  most  parts  of  Africa,  seeming 
to  take  up''  the  place  of  the  wolf,  which  in  those 
countries  is  not  so  common.  There  seem  to  be 
piany  varieties  among  them  ;  those  of  the  warmest 
climates  appear  to  be  the  largest^  and  their  colour 
is  rather  of  a  reddish  brown  than  of  that  beautiful 
yellow  by  .which  the  smaller  jackall  is  chiefly 
distinguished. 

Although  the  species  of  the  wolf  approaches  very 
bear  to  that  of  the  dog,  yet  the  jackall  seems  to  be 
placed  between  them  ;  to  the  savage  fierceness  of 
the  wolf  it  adds  the  impudent  familiarity  of  the 
dog.*    Its  cry  is  a  howl,  mixed  with  barking,  an^ 

*  Btifitm,  vol.  zxrii.  p.  £2. 
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alaKieDtattoA  resembling  iJiat  of  hBman  diitress.  It 
is  more  nony  in  its  pursuits  even  than  tbe  dog,  and 
more  voracious  than  the  wolf.  The  jackid]  never 
goes  alone,  but  always  in  a  pack  of  forty  or  fifty 
together.  These  unite  regularly  every  day,  to  form 
fl  combination  against  the  rest  of  the  forest.  Ncrtbing 
then  can  escape  them  ;  they  are  content  to  take  up 
with  the  smallest  animals ;  and  yet,  when  thus 
united,  they  have  courage  to  face  the  largest.  They 
seem  very  little  afraid  of  mankind ;  but  pursue  their 
game  to  the  v^ y  doors,  without  testifying  either  at* 
tachment  or  apprehension.  They  enter  insolently 
into  the  sheep-folds,  die  yards,  and  the  stables,  and, 
vrben  they  can  find  nothing  else,  devoar  the  leather 
Itarness,  boots,  .and  shoes,  and  run  off  with  what  they 
have  hot  time  to  swallow. 

They  not  only  attack  the  living,  bnt  the  dead, 
Th^jT  scratch  tip  witii  tbeir  feet  the  new-made 
graves,  mid  devour  the  corpse,  how  putrid  soever.  . 
In  those  countries  therefore  where  they  abound, 
they  are  obliged  to  beat  the  earth  Over  the  grave,  and 
to  mix  it  with  thOTns,  to  prevent  the  jackalls  from 
icraping  it  away.  They  alwitys  assisteach  otfaerai 
well  in  this  employment  of  exhumation,  as  in  that 
ctf  ^e  cbaA.  While  Aiey  are  at  Uiis  dreary  work, 
they  exhort  each  oth^  by  a  most  mournful  cry, 
fesembtiAgthatof  children  under  cbastiaement;  and 
when  Utey  have  tfaus  dug  ap  the  body,  they  share  it 
amitiably  between  tb^a.  Tbese,  like  all  other  n- 
tage  animals,  when  Oiey  hftve  once  tasted  of  human 
flesh,  can  never  after  refrain  from  parsaing  mankiiKl. 
They  watch  Uie  bar3ring-^reiindB,  ftrilow  ermtesj  and 
keep  ia  the  rear  of  caravans.  Tbty  may  be  oonri- 
dered  as  the  vuUara  of  tlia  ^vadnipad  kind ;  every 
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thing  that  once  had  animal  life,  seemsequally  agree- 
able to  them  ;  the  most  putrid  subataDces  are  gree- 
dily devoured ;  dried  leather,  and  any  thing  that 
has  been  rubbed  with  ^ease,  how  insipid  soever  in 
itself,  is  sufficient  lb  nifdte  the  whole  go  down. 

They  hide  themselves  in  holes  by  day,  and  seldom 
appear  abroad  till  night-fall,  when  the  jackall  that 
has  first  hit  upon  the  scent  of  some  larger  beast 
gives  notice  to  the  rest  by  a  howl,  which  it  repeats 
as  it  runs ;  while  all  the  rest,  that  are  within  hearing, 
pack  into  its  assistance.  The  gazelle,  or  whiUever 
other  beast  it  may  be,  finding  itself  pursued,  makes 
off  towards  the  houses  and  the  towns ;  hoping,  by 
that  means,  to  deter  its  pursuers  from  following :  but 
hunger  gives  the  jackall  the  same  degree  of  boldness 
that  fear  gives  the  gazelle,  and  it  pursues  even  to 
the  verge  of  the  city,  and  often  along  the  streets. 
The  gaz^le^  however,  by  this  means,  most  frequent- 
ly escapes;  for  the  inhabitants  sallying  out,  ol\en 
disturb  the  jackall  in  the  chase ;  and  as  it  hunts  by 
the  scent,  when  once  driven  off,  it  never  recovers  it 
again.  In  this  manner  we  see  how  experience 
prompts  the  gazelle,  which  is  naturally  a  very  timid 
animal,  and  particularly  fearful  of  man,  to  take 
refuge  near  him,  considering  him  as  the  least  dan- 
gerous enemy,  and  often  escaping  by  his  assistance. 

But  man  is  not  the  only  intruder  upon  the  jackall's 
industry  and  pursuits.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
panther,  whose  appetites  are  superior  to  their  swift- 
nesSj'attend  to  its  call,  and  follow  in  silence  at  some 
distance  behind.*  The  jackall  pursues  the  whole 
night  with  unceasing  assiduity,  keeping  up  the  cry, 
and  with  great  perseverance  at  last  tires  down  it« 
*  .Ljnniri.'l^iteiDai  p.'60.-   ■ 
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prey  ;  butjustat  the  moment  it  supposes  itself  going 
to  share  the  fruits  of  its  labour,  the  lion  or  the 
leopard  cornea  in,  satiates  himself  upon  the  spoil, 
and  his  poor  provider  must  be  content  with  the  bare 
carcase  he  leaves  behind.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  therefore,  if  the  jackall  be  voracious,  since  it  sa 
seldom  has  a  sufficiency ;  nor  that  it  feeds  on  putrid 
substances,  since  it  is  not  permitted  to  feast  on  what 
it  has  newly  killed.  Beside  these  enemies,  the 
jackall  has  still  another  to  cope  with,  for  between 
him  and  the  dog  there  is-  an  irreconcileable  antipathy, 
and  they  never  part  without  an  engagement.  The 
lodianv  peasants  often  chase  them  as  we  do  foxes  ; 
and  have  learned,  by  experience,  when  they  have 
got  a  lion  or  a  tiger  in  their  rear.  Upon  such  occa- 
sions they  keep  their  dogs  close,  as  they  would  be 
no  match  for  such  formidable  animals,  and  endea- 
vour to  put  them  to  flight  with  their  cries.  When 
the  lion  is  dismissed,  they  more  easily  cope  witb  the 
jackall,  who  is  as  stupid  as  it  is  impudent,  and  seems 
much  better  fitted  for  pursuing  than  retreating.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  one  of  them  steals  silently 
into  an  out-houee,  to  seize  the  poultry,  or  devour 
the  furniture,  but  hearing  others  in  full  cry  at  a  dis- 
tance, without  thought,  it  instantly  answers  the  call,' 
and  thus  betrays  its  own  depredations.  The  peasants 
■ally  out  upon  it,  and  the  foolish  animal  finds,  too 
late,  that  its  instinct  was  too  powerfiil  for  its  safety.  ^ 
[[The  jackall  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warmer  regions 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  residing  in  rocky  places  and 
woods.  Its  stature  is  about  that  of  a  middling  d(^, 
which  it  resembles  in  its  manner.  When  taken' 
young  it  may  be  easily  tamed,  and  like  dogs  they  love 
to  be  fondled,  wag  their  tails,  and  show  the  same 
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attachment  to  their  maatera.  Unlike  most  others 
of  their  kind,  they  are  fond  of  playing  with  dogs. 
Their  cry  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  hidecms  and  loud. 
M.  Sonnini  relates  an  anecdote,  highly  character- 
istic of  the  cunning  of  the  Thaleb  or  ^rhary  jack- 
all.  "  One  day  as  I  was  meditating  in  a  garden, 
I  stopped  hear  a  hedge.  A  Thaleb  hearing  no 
noise,  was  coming  throogh  the  hedge  towards  me  ; 
and  when  he  had  cleared  himself^  was  just  at  my 
feet.  On  perceiving  me,  he  was  seized  with  sndi 
surprise,  that  he  remained  motionless  for  some 
seconds,  without  even  attempting  to  escape,  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  me.  Perplexity  was'  painted  in 
his  countenance,  by  a  de^-ee  of  expression  of  Which 
I  could  not  have  supposed  him  susceptible,  and 
which  denoted  great  delicacy  of  instinct.  On  my 
part,  I  was  afraid  to  move,  lest  I  should  put  an  end 
to  his  situation,  which  afforded  me  much  pleasure.  - 
At  length,  after  he  had  taken  a  few  steps,  first 
towards  one  side  and  then  the  other,  as  if  so  con- 
fused  as  not  to  know  which  way  to  get  off,  and 
keeping  his  eyes  stilUurned  towards  me,  he  retired ; 
not  running,  hut  stretching  himself  out,  or  rather 
creeping  wiUi  a  slow  step,  setting  down  bis  feet 
one  after  another  with  singular  precaution.  He 
seemed  so  much  afraid  of  making  a  noiie  in  his 
flight,  that  he  held  up  his  ktrge  tail,  almost  in  an 
horizontal  line,  that  it  might  neither  drag  on  die 
ground  nor  brush  against  the  {danta.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  he«%e,  I  fi>nnd  the  fragsiieutsbf  his  meal ; 
that  had  consisted  of  a  bird  of  pr^,  gnat  part  ai 
vhicfa  he  had  devoured." 
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7%e  Isalis. 


As  the  jackall  is  a  sort  of  intermediate  speciu 
between  the  dc^  and  the  wolf,*  so  the  isatis  may 
be  considered  as  placed  between  the  dog  and  the 
fox.  This  animal  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  the  latter;  but  from  the  latest 
observations,  there  is  no  donbt  of  their  being 
perfectly  distinct.  The  isatis  is  very  common  m 
afl  the  northern  countries  bordering'  upon  the  Icy 
sea;  and  is  seldom  found,  except  in  the  coldest 
countries.  It  extremely  resembles  the  fox,  in  the 
fbnn  of  its  body  and  the  length  of  its  tall ;  and  a 
dog,  in  the  make  of  its  bead  and  the  position  of 
its  eyes.  The  hair  of  these  animals  is  softer  than 
Hiat  of  a  common  fox ;  some  are  blue,  some  art 
white  at  one  season,  and  at  another  of  a  msset 
brown.  Altbongh  the  whole  of  its  hair  be  two 
inches  long,  thick,  tufted  and  glossy,  yet  the  nnder 
jaw  is  entirety  without  any,  and  the  skin  appears 
bare  in  that  part. 

This  animal  can  bear  only  the  coldest  climates', 
end  is  chiefly  seen  along  the  coasts  of  the  ley  sea; 
and  upon  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  that  dis- 
charge tiiemselTes  therein.  It  is  chiefly  fond  «f 
Kringin  the  open  country,  and  seldom  seen  in  the 
forestj  being  mostly  found  in  the  mountainous  and 
naked  regions  of  Norway,  Siberia,  and  Lapland. 
It  burrows,  like  the  fox ;  and  when  with  young. 
the  female  retires  to  her  keone),  in  the  same  man- 
A^  w  the  fox  is  seen  to  da.    These  boles,  wtnch 

*  la  this  deKrifitioB  I  haM-iollawed  MvCufiba. 
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are  very  narrow,  and  extremely  deep,  have  many 
outlets.  They  are  kept  very  clean,  and  are  bedded 
at  the  bottom  with  moss,  for  the  animal  to  be 
more  at  its  ease.  Its  manner  of  coupling,  time  of 
gestation,  and  number  of  young,  are, all  similar  to 
what  is  found  in  the  fox ;  and  it  usually  brings  forth 
at  the;  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
t  Siich  are  the  particulars  in  which  this  animal  dif- 
■fa^  from  ihoee  of  the  dog-kisd,  and  in  which  it 
resembles  them  ;  but  its  most  striking  peculiarity 
remains  still  to  be  mentioned ;  namely,  its  changing 
its  colour,  and  being  seen  at  one' time  brown,  and 
«t  ai^other  perfectly  white.  As  was  already  said, 
»ome  are  naturally  blue,  and  their  colour  never 
dianges ;  -  but  BMch  as  are  to  be  white,  are,  when 
brought  forth,  of  a  yellow  hue,  which,  in  the  be- 
^nning  of  S^tember,  is  changed  to  white,  all  eji- 
.«ept  along  Uie  top  of  the  back,  along  which  runs  a 
stripe  of  brown,  and  another  crossing  it  down  the 
•shoulders,  at  which  time  the  animal  is  called  the 
cro$t  fox ;  however,  this  brown  cross  totally  dis- 
appears before  winter,  and  then  the  creature  is  aU 
over  white,  and  its  fur  is  two  inches  long:  this, 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  again  begins  to  fall ; 
and  the  molting  is  completed  about  the  middle  of 
July,  when  the  isatis  becomes  brown  once  more. 
The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  no  value,  unless  it  be 
killed  in  winter. 


Vtelfyana. 

The  hyena  is  the  last  animal  I  shall  mention 
among  those  of  the  dog  kind,  which  it  in  many 
respeicts  resembles,  although  too  strongly  marked 
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to  be  strictly  reduced  to  any  type.  The  hyaena  ii 
nearly  of  the  size  of  a  wolf;  and  has  some  simili- 
tade  to  that  animal  in  the  shape  of  its  head  and 
body.  The  head^  at  first  sights  does  not  appear 
to  differ,  except  that  the  ears  of  the  hyena  are 
longer,  and  more  without  hair ;  bnt,  upon  observing 
more  closely,  we  shall  find  the  head  broader^  the 
nose  flatter,  and  not  so  pointed.  The  eyes  are  not 
placed  obliquely,  but  more  tike  those  of  a  ^og. 
The  legs,  particularly  the  hinder,  are  longer  than 
those  either  of  the  dog  or  the  wolf,  and  different 
from  aU  other  quadrupeds,  in  having  but  four  toes, 
as  well  on  the  fore  feet  as  on  the  hinder.  Its 
hair  is  of  a  dirty  greyish,  marked  viith  black, 
disposed  in  waves  down  its  body.  Its  tail  is  short, 
with  pretty  long  hair;  and  inunediately  under  it 
above  the  anus,  there  is  an  opening  into  a  kind  of 
glandular  pouch,  which  separates  a  substance  oS 
the  consistence,  hut  not  of  the  odour,  of  civet. 
This  opening  might  have  given  rise  to  the  error  of 
the  ancients,  who  asserted,  that  this  animal  was 
every  year,  alternately,  mate  and  female.  Such  are 
the  most  striking  distinctions  of  the  hyeena,  as 
given  US  by  naturalists ;  which,  nevertheless,  con- 
vey but  a  very  confused  idea,  of  the  peculiarity  of 
its  form.  Its  manner  of  holding  Uie  head  seems 
remarkable ;  somewhat  like  a  dog  pursuing  the 
scent,  with  the  nose  near  the^  ground.  The  head 
being  held  thus  low,  the  back  appears  elevated, 
like  that  of  the  bog,  which,  with  a  long  bristly 
band  of  hair  that  runs  all  along,  gives  it  a  good  deal 
the  air  of  that  animal ;  and,  it  is  probable  that, 
from  this  similitude  it  first  took  iU  name,  the  word 
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kuoina  being  Greeks  vid  derived  from  hus,  wbicli 

sigiaifies  asow.* 

Bat  no  words  can  give  «n  adeqoftte  idea  of  this 
aojnial's  figore,  deformity,  and  fterceties^,  more'  sa- 
vage and  tintaraeable  then  any  ottier  quadrijped,it 
seems  to  be  for  erer  in  a  state  of  rage  or  rapacityi 
fot  ever  growling,  except  when  receiving  its  foed. 
Its  eyes  then  glisten,  the  bristlefl  oi  ibi  Ijack  all 
stand  Dpright,  ite  head  hangs  low,  and  yet  it»teetii 
appear ;  all  which  give  it  a  niiMt  frightfiri  aspect; 
whidt  a  dreadfiil  howl  tends  to  beighten.  ■  Thir^ 
which  i  have  often  heard^  is  very  pecuKar  t  its 
hennaing  resembles  the  toice  of  a  man  moaning; 
and  its  latter  part  as  if  he  were  making  a  violent 
^Ht  to  vomit,  i^  it  IB  hmd  and  freqaeat,  it 
might,  perhaps,  hwre  been  sometimes  mislahea  for 
Aat  <k  a  bamui  voice  ia  dEstren^  and  hare  given 
rise  to  the  aecottnti  of  the  ancients,  wbik  teU  nt, 
tint  the  hynna  makes  its  moan^  to  attract  vowary 

**  [In  Africa,  especially  about  tbe  Cape,  is  a  ipecics  mch  kk 
aanbliDg  the  canuacui  Hy^is,  except  that  it  ii  soinettaBg  larg«^ 
of  a  reddish  browQ  colour  witb  a  black  upright  mane,  and  rarie- 
gated  all  orer  the  body  nith  numerous  roundish  black  spots.  Dr. 
Sparmann  telli  a  curioua  incident  of  this  animal,  for  the  truth  of 
wtiieh,  hovever,  be  does  not  entiretjr  toudu  •'  One  night  at  i 
foast  neat-  te  Cap«i  a  trumpeter,  wha  had  got  huaself  veil  filled 
with  liquor,  was  carried  .out  of  doors  in  order  to.  cool  and  sober 
him.  The  scent  of  him  soon  attracted  a  Tiger  wolf,  which  threw  ' 
him  oD  his  back  and  carried  hhn  away,  thinking  him  a  corpse,  and 
carnscq«ntljr  a  fur  prin,  towat^  the  Table  mountain.  In  llifc 
SMB  tEOM,  our  drunken  musidte  awoke,  Bu^aie»(ly  aaBpibJa  t» 
loow  tbe  danger  of  his  situation,  and  to  sounil  thje  ^rsa  with  his 
^umpet,  which  he  carried  fastened  to  his  side.  Tbe  beast,  as  may 
easily  be  imaginsd,  was  not  less  frightened  in  fau  turn,  and  Ae 
truopetep  eKMipad.*} 
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travdien,  and  then  to  destroy  them ;  however  this 
be,  it  ieems  the  most  untraciable,  and,  for  its  size^ 
the  most  terrible  of  all  other  qaadmpeds ;  nor  does 
its  courage  &I1  abort  of  its  ferocity ;  it  defends  itself 
against  the  lioDj  is  a  match  for  the  panther^  attacks 
the  ounce,  and  seldom  fails  to  conquer. 

It  is  an  obscene  and  solitary  animal,  to  be  f9und 
chiefly  in.the  most  desolate  and  uncultivated  parts  of 
the  torrid  zone,  of.vrhich  it  is  a  native.*  It  resides 
in  the  caverns  of  mountains,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks, 
or  in  dens  that  it  has  fiwmed  for  itsdf  under  the 
earth.  Though  taken  never  so  young,  it  cannot  be 
tamed ;  it  lives  by  depredation,  like  the  wolf,  but  is 
much  Btionger,  and  more  courageous.  Itsometimes 
attacks  man,  carries  off  cattle,  follows  the  flock, 
breaks  open  the  sheep-cots  by  night,  and  ravages 
with  insatiable  voracity.  Its  eyes  shine  by  night ; 
aad  it  is  asserted,  not  without  great  appearance  of 
b*uth,  that  it  sees  better  by  nig^t  ttun  by  day. 
When  destitute  of  other  provision,  it  scrapes  up 
the. graves,  and  devours  the  dead  bodies,  how 
putrid  soever.  To  these  dispotUions,  which  are 
sufficiently  noxious  and  formidable;  the  ancients 
have  added  numberless  others,  which  are  long 
since  known  to  be  febles:  as,  for  instance,  that 
the  hysna  was  male  and  female  alternately ;  th^ 
having  brought  forth  and  suckled  its  young,  it  then 
changed  sexes  for  a  year,  and  became  a  male. 
This,  as  was  mentioned  above,  could  only  proceed 
from  the  opening  mider  the  tail,  which  all  atumals 
of  this  species  are  found  to  have;  and  which  is 
found  in  the  same  manner  in  no  other  quadmpeds. 
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except  the  badger.  There  is  in  tb«  weawl  kind; 
indeedj  an  openingj  but  it  is  lower  (town,  and  not 
placed  above  the  bdub,  sb  in  the  badges  aod  the 
hyseoa.  Some  hare  said  that  this  animal  changed 
^hecolourof  its  heirat  will;  otben,  diat  a  stone  was 
found  in  its  eje.  which,  put  under  a  isan's  tmigue, 
gave  him  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  soooe  have  said  that 
he  had  no  joints  in  the  neck,  wtuch,  however^  all 
qaadnipeds  are  known  to  have;  and  aome^  thtt 
the  bI^ow  of  the  hyena,  kept  dogs  fcoa  baricing. 
These>  amor^  many  other  abHirdities,  have  been 
assorted  of  this  quadruped ;  and  which  I  mention  to 
iriiow  the  natural  disposition  of  mankind^  to  load 
those  that  are  already  but  too  guilty,  with  accnmu- 
lated  r^roach. 

f  "  I  do  not  think,  says  Mr.  Bniee,  there  is  any  one 
that  hath  hitherto  written  of  this  anintal^  who  ever 
aaw  the  thousandth  part  of  them  th^  I  have. 
They  were  a  plague  in  Abyssinia  in  every  situation, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  the  .field,  and  1  think  sur- 
pBued  the  sheep  in  number.  Gond&r  was  foil  of 
diom  from  the  time  it  turned  darit  till  the  dawn  of 
da^,  seeking  the  di0erenf  pieocs  of  skugfatered  car* 
'case^,  which  thia  cmel  and  unclean  people  expose 
in  the.streets  without  burial,  aadwha  fim^  bebeve 
that  these  aoimals  are.Talaska  from  the  neigfabonr- 
ing  mouBt*HW,  transformed  by  vaagK,  and  come 
down  to  eat  human  ftesh  in  the  daxk  in  safety. 
Many  a  time  in  the  night,  when  the  -king  had  kept 
me  late  in  the  palace,  and  it.  was  my  didy  not  to  lie 
tiiere>  in  gcnng  across  Ae  park  to.  the  kifig^s  house, 
not  many  hundred  yarda  distant,  I  have  been  appre- 
hensive they  would  bite  me  in  the  leg.  They  grunt- 
ed in  great  numbers  abMit  me^  though  I  was  sur- 
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roanded  with  leveAl  armed  mtn,  wiio  seldom 
passed  a  nigitt  wilhoirt  woanding  or  stanghtehn^ 
Bome  of  them. 

'  One  night  in  Maksha,  being  very  inteat  on  obser- 
vatioD,  1  heard  something  pass  behind  ne  towards 
the  bed,  but  upon  looking  round  could  perceive 
nothing.  Having  Bnished  what  I  was  then  about> 
I  went  out  of  my  tent,  resolving  directly  to  return, 
which  *I  immediately  did,  when  I  perceived  two 
large  bine  eyes  glaring  at  me  in  the  daik.  I  called 
up  my  servant  with  a  light ;  and  we  found  an  Hyeua. 
staiufing  near  the  head  of  the  bed,  with  twu  or 
three  large  bandies  of  cuiAea  ia  his  month.  To 
have  fired  at  him,  wioald  have  been  at  the  riak  of 
breakiag  mj  quadrant  er  odicr  foniture  ;  and  be 
seemedj  by  keeping  the  nuidles  steadily  in  his 
mouth,  to  wish  idv  no  other  piey  at  Ubt  time.  As 
his  mouth  wa»  flill,  and  be  bad  n»  ctaw  to  tear 
with,  i  waft'Dot  afraid  of  him;  bat  wiUi  a  pike 
stmcfc  him  ai  near  the  heart  as  I  could  jadge.  It 
was  liot  tifl  Aea  that  he  showed  any  sigi^s  of  fierce- 
ness ;  bat  upon  feeling  his  wound,  he  let  drop  the" 
candles,  and  endeavoured  to  run  up  the  shaft  of  the 
spear  to  anrire  at  me,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  draw 
ray  pistol  from  my  girdle  end  ^ot  him ;  and  nearly 
at  the  tame  thne  my  serrant  cleft  his  skall  with  a 
battle-axe.  In  a  word,  the  Hyena  was  the  plague 
of  our  lives,  tlM  terror  of  oar  night  waks,  and  ttie 
dettffuction  efi  osr  mules  and  asses,  which,  above 
every  thing  else,  are  his  favourite  food." 

Mr.  Bruce  likewise  informs  us,  that  this  ani- 
mal has  the  singular  peculiarity  of  appearing  lame, 
for  a  consideralirfe  distance,  wbm  it  is  first  dis-- 
lodged  from  its  covert  or  obliged  to  run.     This  is 
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sometimes  in  so  ccmsiderable  a  degree,  as  to  in- 
duce the  spectators  to  suppose  that  one  of  its  hind 
legs  had  been  broken :  however,  after  running  some 
time,  this  apparent  affection  goes  off,  and  it  escapes 
with  great  ease  and  celeri^.] 

CHAP.   II. 

Of  Animah  of  the  Weasel  Kind* 

flAVING  described  the  bidder  ranks  of  carnivo- 
rous animals,  we  now  come  to  a  minuter  and  more 
feeble  class,  less  formidable  indeed  than  any  of  the 
former,  but  far  more  numerous,  and,  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  more  active  and, enterprising.  The 
weasel  kind  may  be  particularly  distinguished  from 
other  camivorous  animals,  by  the  length  and 
slenderness.of  their. bodies,  which  are  so  fitted  as  to 
wind,  like  worms,  into  very  small  openings,  after 
their  prey;  abd  hence  also  th^  have  received  the 
name  of  vennin,  from  their  similitude  to  the  worm 
in  this  particular.  These  animals  differ  from  all  of 
the  cat  kind,  in  the.  formation  and  disposition  of' 
their  daws,  which,  as  in  the  dog  kind,  they  can 
neither  draw  in  nor  extend  at  pleasure,  as  cats  are 
known  to  do.  They  difier  from  the  dog  kind, 
in  being  clothed  rather  with  fiir  than  hair;  and 
although  some  varieties  of  the  fox  may  resemble 

[  ■  Thia  tiibe  of  animali  have  six  aharpigh  cuUiog  teeth,  with 
the  canine  teeth  something  longer :  the  toDgue  is  la  some  smooth, 
in  others  furnished  with  priclcles  pointing  backwards :  the  bodf 
is  of  a  slender  lengtbeited  form,  with  a  sharpened  liuge,  tai 
ibort  lep.] 
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them  in  this  particular,  yet  the  coat  of  the  latter  is 
longer,  stronger,  and  always  more  resembling  hair. 
Beside  these  distinctions,  all  animals  of  the  weasel 
kind  have  glands  placed  near  the  anus,  that  either 
open  into,  or  beneath  it,  furnishing  a  substance, 
that,  in  some,  has  the  most  offensive  smell  in  nature, 
in  others,  the  most  pleasing  poftime.  All  of  this 
kind  aie  atill  more  marked  by  their  habitudes  and 
dispositions,  than  their  external  fmrm ;  cruel,  vora- 
cious, and  cowardly,  they  subsist  only  by  theft, 
and  find  their  chief  protection  in  their  minnteuess. 
They  are  all,  from  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  slow 
in  pursuit;  and  ther^re  owe  their  support  to  their 
^tience,  assiduity,  and  cunning.  As  their  prey  is 
precarious,  they  Hve  a  long  time  without  food ;  and 
if  they  happen  to  fall  in  where  it  is  in  plenty,  they 
instantiy  destroy  all  about  them,  before  they  begin 
to  sati^  their  appetite,  and  snck  the  blood  of 
every  animal,  before  they  begin  to  touch  its 
flesh. 

'  These  are  the  marks  common  to  this  kind,  all 
the  species  of  which  have  a  most  striking  resem- 
Uance  to  each  other ;  and  he  that  has  seen  one,  in 
mme  measure  may  be  said  to  have  seen  all.  The 
chief  distinction  in  this  numerous  class  of  animals, 
is  to  be  taken  from  the  size  ;  for  no  words  can  give 
the  minute  irregularities  of  that  outline,  by  which 
one  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which  is 
next  it.  I  will  begin,  therefore,  with  the  least  and 
the  best  known  of  this  kind,  and  still  marking  the 
size,  will  proceed  gradually  to  larger  and  larger, 
nntil  we  come  from  the  weasel  to  the  glutton, 
which  I  take  to  be  the  largest  of  all.  The  weasel 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  all  the  rut ;  and,  indeed. 
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tlie  points  in  which  &ey  differ  from  this  Wk  animal, 
are  bat  very  inconsideFable. 

.  The  Wetsel,*  as  waB  said,  is  the  smafieBt  of  thii 
Damerous  tribe  ;  its  length  not  eKceedin^  seven 
iacbe«,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  inBextion  of 
the  tail.  Tbii  length,  howcTer,  seems  to  be  very 
great,  if  we  compare  it  witii  the  height  of  the  ani- 
tnal,  which  is  not  above  an  indi  aad  a  hiif.  In 
measnring  the  wolf,  we  find  hun  to  be  not  above 
oace  and  a  half  as  long  »  he  is  high  ;  in  observing 
the  weasd,  we  find  it  near  five  times  as  kmg  as  It  is 
high,  which  shows  as  amazing  disproportirai.  The 
tail  also,  which  is  bushy,  is  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  adds  to  the  apparent  length  of  this  iitUe 
animal's  body.  The  colour  of  the  weasei  is  of  a 
pale  reddish  brown  on  the  back  and  sinks,  but 
white  under  the  throat  and  the  betty.  It  has 
wbisketB  l%e  a  cat,  a«ul  thirty-tw«  teedi,  which  M 
two  more  l^n-  any  of  the  cat  kind ;  and  these 
also  seem  better  adapted  for  tearing  and  chewing, 
than  those  of  the  cat  kind  ^e.  The  eyes  are  lUtle 
and  black ;  the  ears  Aaci,  broad,  asd  voniidish ; 
and  iMve  a  fold  at  Uie  \omtx  part,  which  raakes  them 
look  aa  if  they  were  double.  Beneath  the  coraHS 
of  the  month,  on  each  jaw,  is  a  spot  of  brown. 

This  animal,  though  very  liiaiinntira  to  appear- 
ance, is,  nevertheless,  a  vwy  fcHraiidsbie  enew^  to 
quadrupeds  a  hundred  times  its  own  size.  It  i» 
very  common  and  well  known  in  most  parts  of 
this  country;  but  seems  held  ia  verydiflbresit  esti- 
mation, in  different  parts  of  it.  In  those  places 
where  sheep  or  lambs  are  bred,  the  weasel  is  a  most 
noxious  inmate,  and  every  art  is  osed  to  <leiBtroy  it ; 
'  '      *  BiitiihZ«alog7,  roli^-se.    /    . 
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on  Hie  contrary,  iti  places  where  agricuHare  is  chiefly 
foUoHwd,  the  weasel  is  considered  as  a  fViend  that 
thins  the  number  of  such  vCTmin  as  chiefly  lire  upoii 
com :  however,  in  all  placeSj  it  is  one  of  Uie  most 
untemeable  and  untractable  aniniKls  ia  the  world.* 
When  kept  in  a  cage,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
amusement  or  inspectionj  it  wiU  not  touch  any 
part  of  its  victuals  while  any  body  looks  on.  It 
keeps  in  a  continual  agitation^  and  seems  frighted 
«o  much  at  the  sight  of  mankind,  that  it  will  die, 
if  not  p^'mitted  to  hide  itself  from  their  presence. 
"For  this  purpose,  it  must  be  provided^  in  its  cage, 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wool  or  hay,  in  which 
it  may  conceal  itsdf,  and  where  it  may  carry  what- 
ever it  has  got  to  eat ;  which,  however,  it  will  not 
tonch  until  it  begins  to  putrefy.  In  this  state  it  is 
seen  to  pass  three  parts  of  the  day  in  sleeping; 
and  reserves  the  night  for  its  times  of  exercise  and 
eating. 

•  In  its  wild  Btat^  the  night  is  likewise  the  time 
during  which  it  may  be  properly  said  to  live.  At 
the  approach  of  evening,  it  is  seen  stealing  from 
its  hole,  and  creeping  tdmat  the  fanner's  yard  for 
its  prey.  If  it  enters  the  place  vrhere  poultry  »<« 
kept,  it  never  attacks  the  cocks  or  the  <rid  hens,  but 
immedtatdy  aims  at  the  young  ones.  It  does  not 
cat  its  prey  on  the  place,  but,  after  killing  it  by  a 
tingle  bite  near  the  head,  and  with  a  wound  so 
imidl  that  the  place  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  it 
carries  it  off  to  its  young,  or  its  retreat.  It  also 
bretikfr  and  sucks  tiie  e^,  and  softietimes  kyis  the 
ben  that  attempts  to  defend  them.  It  is  remarkably 
active;   and,  in  a  confined  place,  scarcely  any  aot.> 

•  :Bitfl»,  vol.  sv.  p.  37. 
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mal  can  escape  it.  It  will  ran  up  tiie  sides  of  walls 
with  such  facility,  that  no  place  is  secure  from  it ; 
end  its  body  is  so  smalt  that  there  is  scarcely  any 
hole  but  what  it  can  wind  through.  During  the 
summer,  its  excursions  are  more  extensive ;  but  in 
winter  it  chiefly  conflnea  itself  in  bams  and  fanu' 
yards,  where  it  remains  till  spring',  and  where  it 
brings  forth  its  young.  All  this  season  it  makes 
war  upon  the  rats  and  mice,  with  still  greater  success 
than  the  cat ;  for  being  more  active  and  slender,  it 
pursues  them  into  their  holes,  and,  afler  a  short 
resistance,  destroys  them.  It  creeps  also  into 
f)igeon-hole8,  destroys  the  young,  catches  sparrows, 
and  all  kind  of  small  birds  ;  and.  if  it  has  brought 
forth  its  young,  hunts  with  still  greater  boldness  and 
Avidity.  In  summer,  it  ventures  farther  from  the 
house;  and  particularly  goes  into  those  places 
where  the  rat,  its  chidfest  prey,  goes  before  it. 
Accordingly,  it  is  found  in  the  lower  grounds,  by 
the  side  of  waters,  netu*  mills,  and  often  is  seen  to 
hide  its  young  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree. 

The  female  takes  every  precaution  to  make  an 
«asy  bed  for  her  little  ones :  she  lines  the  bottom  of 
her  hole  with  gi^s,  hay,  leaves,  and  moss,  and  ge- 
nerally brings  forth  from  ^ree'  to  five  at  a  time. 
All  animals  of  this,  as  well  as  those  of  the  dog  kind, 
bring  forth  their  young  with  closed  eyes ;  but  they  - 
very  soon  acquire  strength  flu£5cient  to  follow  the 
dam  in  her  excursions,  and  assist  in  her  projects 
of  petty  rapine.  The  weasel,  like  all  others  of  its 
kind,  does  not  run  on  equably,  but  moves  by  Ixjund- 
ing ;  and  when  it  diratw  a  tree,  by  a  single  spring 
it  gets  a  good  way  from  the  ground.  It  jumps  in 
the  same  manner  upon  its  prey ;   and,  having  an 
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extremely  limber  body^  erades  the  attempts  of  mu(^ 
stronger  aaimala  to  seize  it. 

This  animal,  like  all  of  its  kind,  has  a  very  strong 
-smell ;  and  that  of  the  weasel  is  peculiarly  foetid. 
'This  scent  is  v»y  disting^isteble  in  those  creatures, 
iwhen  they  void  their  excrement ;  for  the  glands 
which  furnish  this  foetid  substance,  which  is  of  the 
consistence  of  suet,  open  directly  into  the  orifice  of 
the  anus,  and  taint  the  excrement  with  the  strong 
effluvia.  The  weasel  smells  more  strongly  in  sum- 
xner  than  in  winter ;  and  more  abominably  when 
iiritated  or  pursued,  than  when  at  its  ease.  It  al- 
ways preys  in  silence,  and  never  has  a  cry  except 
when  struck,  and  then  it  has  a  rough  kind  of  squealt- 
iog,  which  at  once  express^  resentment  and  pain. 
Its  appetite  for  animal  food  never  forsakes  it ;  and 
it  seems  even  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  vicinity  ctf 
ptttre&ction.  M.  Bnffon  tells  us  of  one  of  them 
being  found,  with  three  young  ones,  in  the  carcase 
of  a  wolf  that  was  grown  putrid,  and  that  had  been 
hung  up  by  the  hind  legs,  as  a  terror  to  others.  Into 
tbis  horrid  retreat  the  weasel  thought  proper  to  re- 
tire to  bring  forth  her  young ;  she  had  furnished  the 
cavity  with  hay,  grass,  and  leaves ;  and  the  young 
Were  just  bixHi^t  forth  when  they  were  discovered 
by  a  peasant  passing  that  way. 

[M.  De  Bufibn,  in  his  seventh  supplementary 
volume,  corrects  the  assertion  that  the  weasel  i» 
perfectly  untameable ;  and  from  a  letter  of  Mader 
moiselle  de  Laistre,  one  of  bis  correspondents,  show? 
tlut  it  may  be  made  as  &imiliar  as  a  cat  or  a  lap- 
dog.  It  frequently  mt  InHn  her  hand,  and  seemed 
fonder  of  mUk  and  meat  quite  fresh,  than  of  any 
Attier  Ibod.    "  If  X  present  my  hamls,  nys  this 
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lady>  at  the  distaace  of  Uiree  fectj  it  jaimps  into 
them  without  ever  missing',  it  shows  a  great  deal 
of  address  and  cunning  in  order  to  accomplish  its 
ends,  and  seems  to  disobey  certain  prohibitions 
merely  through  caprice.  During  all  its  actions,  it 
seemed  solicitous  to  divert,  and  to  be  noticed.  ; 
looking  at  every  jump  and  at  every  turn,  to.  see 
whether  it  was  observed  or  not.  If  no  notice  be 
taken  of  its  gambds,  it  ceases  tbeia  immediatdy, 
and  betakes  itself  to  sleep ;  and  even  when  awaked 
from  the  soundest  sleep,  it  instantiy  resumes  its 
^iety,  and  frolics  about  in  as  sprightly  a  manner 
9S  before.  It  never  shows  any  ill  humour,  ualess 
"when  confined  or  teased  too  much  ;  in  which  case, 
-it  expresses  its  di^leasure  by  a  sort  of  mrn'mnr, 
very  different  from  that  which  it  uttered   when 


In  the  midst  of  twenty  people,  this  little  anim&I 
distinguishes  my  voice,  seeks  me  oul,  and  s^nga 
«ver  every  body  to  come  at  me.  His  play  with  me 
is  the  most  lively  and  caressing ;  vrith  his  two  little 
pews  he  pats  me  on  the  chin,  with  ah  air  and  man- 
ner expressive  of  delight.  This,  and  a  thousand 
ether  preferences,  ^ow  that  his  attadimeat  to  me 
w  real.  When  he  sees  me  dressed  for  going  (mt, 
he  will  not  leave  me,  and  it  is  noi  without  some 
trouble  that  I  can  disengage  myself  from  him ;  be 
tiien  hidto  himself  behind  a  oibioet  near  the  door, 
and  jumps  npon  me  as  I  pass  with  so  much  cderity> 
that  i  can'  often  scarcely  perceive  him. ' 

In  'vivacity,  agility,  voice,  and  moniwr  of  mur- 
murnig,  be  senns  to  resemble  a  squirrel.  During 
Qie  summer  he  squeaks  and  runs  about  all  nig^ 
long ,' ;  but  since  the  comnneiwonent  of  the  coM 
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weather,  I  have  not  observed  this.  Sometimes 
when  Uie  sun  shines  while  he  i?  playing  on  the  bed, 
he  turns  and  tumbles  about,  and  murmurs  for  a 
while. 

From  his  delight  in  drinking  milk  out  of  my 
hand,  into  which  I  pour  a  very  little  at  a  time,  and 
bis  custom  of  sipping  the  little  drops  and  edges 
of  the  fluidj  it  seems  probable  that  he  drinks  dew  in 
the  same  manner.  He  very  seldom  drinks  water, 
9nfl  then  only  for  want  of  milk,  and  with  great 
caution ;  seeming  only  to  refresh  his  tongue  once  or 
twice,  and  even  to  be  afraid  of  that  fluid.  During 
the  hot  weather,  it  rained  agood  deal.  I  presented 
to  him  some  rain  water  in  a  dish,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  him  go  into  it,  but  could  not  succeed.  I 
then  wetted  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  in  it,  and  put  it 
near  him ;  wbea  he  rolled  upon  it  with  extremo 
4elight. 

One  singularity  in  this  charming  animal,  is  his 
curionty ;  it  being  impossible  to  open  a  drawer 
^r  a  boji,  o;r  even  to  look  at  a  paper,  but  he  will 
examine  it  also. .  If  he  gets  into  any  place  where 
I  am  afraid  to  permit  him  to  stay,  I  take  a  paper  p^ 
a  book  and  loQk  at  it  attentively  ;  when  he  imme-: 
diately  runs  upon  my  band,  and  surveys  with  an 
inquisitive  air  whatever  I  happen  to  bold.  I  OHiat 
further  observe,  t^^t-he  plays  with  a  young  cat  and 
dogjhoth  of  the;same  si^e,  getting  about  theirnecks^ 
backs,  and   p^frs,  ^itbout  their  doipg   him  the 
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The  Ermine,  or  Stoat. 

Next  to  the  weasel  in  size^  and  perfectly  alike 
in  figure,  is  the  ermine.  The  difference  between  this 
and  the  former  animal  is  so  very  small,  that  many, 
and  among  the  rest  Linnsus,  who  gives  but  one 
description  of  both,  have  confounded  the  two  kinds 
together.  However,  their  differences  are  sufficient 
to  induce  later  naturalists  to  suppose  the  two  kinds 
distinct;  and  as  their  lights  seem  preferable,  we 
choose  to  follow  their  descriptions.* 

The  stoat  or  ermine,  differs  from  the  weasel  in 
size,  being  usually  nine  inches  long ;  whereas  the 
former  is  not  much  above  six.  The  tail  of  the 
ermine  is  always  tipped  with  black,  and  is  longer 
in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  more  furnished  with 
hair.  The  edges  of  the  ears  and  the  ends  of  the 
toes  in  this  animal  are  of  a  yellowish  white ;  and 
although  it  i6  of  the  same  colour  with  the  weasel, 
being  of  a  lightish  brown ;  and  though  both  this 
animal,  as  well  as  the  weasel,  in  the  most  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  changes  its  colour  in  winter,  and 
becomes  white ;  yet  even  then  the  weasel  may  be 
easily  distinguished  from  the  ermine  by  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  which  in  the  latter  is  always  black. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fiir  of  the  ermine  is  the 
most  valuable  of  any  hitherto  known  ;  and  it  is  in 
winter  only  that  this  little  animal  has  it  of  the 
proper  colour  and  consistence.  In  summer,  the 
ermine,  as  vras  said  before,  is  brown,  and  it  may  at 
that  time  more  properly  be  called  the  stoat.  There 
are  few  bo  unacquainted  with  quadrupeds  as  not  to 

*  Buffon,  British  Zoolt^. 
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perceive  this  change  of  colour  in  die  hur>  wbidi  in 
flome  degree  obtains  in  them  all.  The  horse,  the  cow, 
and  the  goat,  all  inanifestly  change  c<donr  in.  the 
beginning  of  summer,  the  old  long  hair  foiling  off, 
and  a  shorter  coat  of  hair  appearing  in  its  room, 
generally  of  a  dai^er  colioor,  and  yet  more  glossy. 
What  obtains  in  our  temperate  climate,  is  seen  tit 
prevail  still  more  stroh^y  in  those  regions  where 
the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  the  Buminers 
diort  and  yet  generally  hot  in  an  extreme  degree^ 
The  animal  has  strengtii  enongh,  daring  that  season, 
to  throw  off  a  warm  coat  of  far,  which  wonld  but 
incommode  it,  and  continttes  for  two  or  three 
months  in  a  state  somewhat  resembling  the  ordinaij 
qaadmpeds  of  the  milder  climates.  At  the  ^- 
proacfa  of  winter,  however,  the  cold  incireasing, 
the  coat  (^  hair  seems  to  thicken  in  proportion; 
from  being  coarse  and  short  it  lengthens  and  grows 
finer,  while  multitudes  of  smaller  hairs  grow  up 
between  the  longer,  thicken  the  coat,  and  give 
it  M  that  warmth  and  softness  which  are  so  much 
vahied  in  the  furs  of  the  northern  animals. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  account  for  this  remarkable 
warmth  of  the  fiirs  of  northern  quadrupeds,  or  how 
they  come  to  be  fiu-nished  with  such  an  abundant 
covering.  -  It  is  easy  enough,  indeed,  to  say  that 
Nature  fits  them  thus  for  the  climate  ;  and,  like  an 
indulgent  mother,  when  sbe  exposes  them  to  the 
rigour  of  an  intemperate  winter,  supplies  them  with 
a  cbvering  against  its  inclemency.  But  this  is  only 
flmirishing^;  it  is  not  easy,  I  say,  to  tell  how  Nature 
comes  to  furnish  them  in  this  miuiner.  A  few  par- 
Ucalara  on  this  subject  are  all  that  we  yet  know.  It 
IB  observable  among  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  even 
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amvag  the  fanmati  Bpecies  itself,  Hmt  a  tbin  gpnting 
diet  n  apt  to  preduce  fanr ;  cbildren  that  have 
bcda  ill  id,  famiBhed  dogs  and  horses,  are  more 
baU-y  tliaa  others  whose  £6od  hat  been  nuire  plea- 
tiftil.  This  may,  thncfore,  be  one  rame  diat  t^ 
animals  of  the  north,  id  winter,  are  more  hairy  tiun 
those  of  Ae  milder  diraatas.  At  that  season,  the 
whole  coantry  is  oovercd  with  deep  saow,  and  the 
provisioBs  which  these  creaturea  are  afaie  to  proctfre 
cas  tie-Jmt  precarious  and  scanty,  lis  beceonng^ 
finer  taay  also  proceed  from  the  sercrity  of  the  cold, 
&at  contracts  the  poies  of  the  shin,  and  the  heir 
eonafiqaently  takes  the  shape  of  the  aperture  throngli 
which  it  ^ws,  as  wires  are  nnde  saialler  by  being: 
drawn  tbrongh  a  smaller  orifice.  Howerer  this  B»y> 
be,  all  the  animals  of  the  arctic  climates  may  he  sai^ 
to  bare  liieir  winter  and  summeF  garmofita,  ncepi 
very  &r  to  the  noitb,  aa  in.  Graenlaad,  where  the 
cold  IB  so  continuafiy  intense,  and  tbelbod  soscara^ 
&at  neither  the  bears  nor  foxes  change  coloar.* 

The  wmine,  aa  was  said,  is  remarkable  amoagt 
these  for  tlw  softness,  the  closeness,  and  the  warmth 
ofiafbr.  it  is  brown  in  summer,  like  the  weasel,  and 
dnnges  colour  before  the  winter  is  be^n,  becoming 
a  bea«t)ful  cream  colour,  aft  except  the  tip  (^ 
Hm  tail,  as  wa»  said  befi)re,  which  still-  continues 
blade.  Mr.  Daubenton  had  one  of  these  brought 
him  with  its  white  winter  fur,  which  he  put  into  a 
cage  and  kept,  in  order  to  obserr*  the  manner  of 
moulting  its  hair.  He  received  it  in  the  b^inning^ 
of  March;  in  a  very  short  time  it  began  tofdked 
itS'  coat, '  and  a  mixture  of  brown  was  seen  to  pre< 
vail  among  the  white,  bo  that  at  the  ninth  of  the 
'  *  Krantz'B  Hi8tof7  of  Greoolafld,  to).  1,  p.  ?£■ 
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same  (rionth  its  head  was  nearly  becooe  of  a  red- 
diih  browD.  Day  after  day  this  colour  appeared  to 
extend  at  first  along  the  neck  and  dotrik  the  bock, 
in  the  manncv  of  a  stripe  (^  about  half  an  inch  broad. 
The  fore  part  of  tht  kgs  then  assumed  the  same 
colour ;  a  part  of  the  head,  tiie  thighs,  and  the  taO, 
were  the  last  that  changed ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
month  there  -was  no  while  remaining,  except  oa 
those  parts  n4iich  are  always  white  in  this  species, 
particularly  the  throat  and  the  belly.  However,  he 
had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  this  animal  resume 
ito  former  whiteneia,  although  be  kept  it  fbr  above 
two  years;  which,  withont  doubt,  was  owing  to 
its  imprisoned  state ;  this  colonr  being  partly  owing' 
to  its  stinted  food,  aud  partly  to  the  rigour  of  the- 
seasfm.  During  its  state  (^  confinMnent,  this  L^e 
aftimal  always  continued  very  wild  and  vntrairtaUe  ; 
for  ever  in  a  state  o(  violent  agitation,  exoept  wiiea 
asleep,  which  it  often  continued  for  three  parts  of 
the  day.  Except  for  its  most  disagreeable  scent,  it 
was  an  extremely  pretty  creature,  its  eyes  sprightly,  its 
physiognomy  pleasant,  and  its  motions  so  swift  that 
the  eye  could  scarcely  attend  them.  It  was  fed 
yf'Ah  t^^  and  flesh,  but  it  always  let  them  putrefy- 
before  it  touched  either.  As  some  of  this  kind  are 
known  to  be  fond  of  honey,  it  was  tried  to  feed 
this  animal  with  such  food  for  a  while ;  after  having 
for  three  or  four  days  deprived  it  of  oth^  food,  it . 
ate  of  this,  and  died  shortly  after ;  a  strong  proof  of 
its  being  a  diatioct  species  from  the  polecat  or  thct 
martin,  who  feed  upon  honey,  hut  otherwise  pretty 
t^uch  resemble  the  ermine  in  theU'  figure  and  dis- 
po«itions. 
In  the  north  of  Europe  aad  Siberia,  their  skioa 
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make  a  Taltiable  article  of  cominerce,  and  they  are 
found  there  much  more  frequently  than  among  us. 
Id  Siberia  they  burrow  in  the  fields,  and  are  taken  in 
traps  baited  with  Besh.  In  Norvray  they  are  either 
shot  vritb  blant  arrows  or  taken  in  traps  made  of 
two  flat  stones ;  one  being  propped  with  a  stick,  to 
which  is  festened  a  baited  string ;  and  wlien  the 
animals  attempt  to  pull  this  away,  the  stone  drops 
and  cmshes  them  to  death.  This  animal  is  some- 
times found  while  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  then 
called  a  white  weasel.  Its  furs,  however,  among 
us  are  of  no  value,  having  neither  Uie  thickness,  the 
closeness,  nor  the  whiteness  of  diose  which  oHne 
firom  Siberia.  The  fiir  of  the  ermine,  in  every 
country,  changes  by  time;  for^  as  much  of  its 
beautifdl  whiteness  is  given  it  by  certain  arts  known 
to  the  furriers,  so  its  natural  colour  returns,  and  its 
fonner  whiteness  can  never  be  restored  again. 


J%e  Ferret. 

The  animal  next  in  size  to  the  ermine  is  the  ferret ; 
which  is  a  kind  of  domestic  in  Europe^  though  said 
to  be  originally  brought  from  Africa  into  Spain, 
which  being  a  country  abounding  in  rabbits,  required 
an  animal  of  this  kind,  more  than  any  other :  how- 
ever this  be,  it  is  not  to  he  found  at  present  among 
us,  except  in  its  domestic  state:  and  it  is  chiefly 
kept  tame,  for  the  p.urpoees  of  the  warren. 

The  ferret  is  about  one  foot  long,  being  nearly 
four  inches  longer  than  the  weasel.  It  resembles 
that  animal  in  the  slenderness  of  its  body,  and  the. 
shortness  of  its  legs ;  but  its  nose  is  sharper,  and  its 
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body  more  slender,  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
The  ferret  is  comnionly  of  a  cream  colour;  bat 
they  ere  also  found  of  all  the  colours  of  the  weasel 
kiud;  white,  blackish,  brown,  and  party-cotoured. 
Those  that  are  of  the  whitish  kind,  have  their  eyes 
red,  as  is  almost  geoer&l  with  all  animals  entirely 
of  that  colour.  'But  its  principal  distinction  from 
the 'weasel;  is  the  length  of  the  hair  on  its  tdl, 
^hich  is  much  longer  in  the  ferret  than  the  weasel, 
"^ords  will  not  well  express  the  other  distinctions ; 
and  what  might  take  up  a  page  in  dull  discrimina- 
^on,  a  single  glance  of  the  eye,  when  the  animals, 
themselves  are  presented,  can  discover. 

As  this  animal  is  a  native  of  the  torrid  zone,* 
so  it  cannot  bear  the  rigours  of  our  climate,  with- 
out care  and  shelter ;  and  it  generally  repays  the 
trouble  of  its  keeping,  by  its  great  agility  in  the 
warren. '  It  is  naturally  sudi  an  enemy  of  thf;  rab- 
bit kind,  that  if  a  dead  rabbit  be  presented  to  a 
young  ferret,  although  it  has  never  seen  one  before, 
it  instantly  attacks  and  bites  it  with  an  appearance 
of  rapacity.  If  the  rabbit  be  living,  the  ferret  is 
still  more  eager,  seizes  it  by  the  neck,  winds  itself 
round  it,  and  continues  to  suck  its  blood  till  it  be 
satiated. 

Their  chief  use  in  warrens,  is  to  enter  the  holes, 
and  drive  the  rabbits  into  the  nets  that  are  prepared 
for  them  at  the  mouth.  For  this  purpose,  the  ferr 
ret  is  muzzled ;  otherwise,  instead  of  driving  out 
the  rabbit,  it  would  content  itself  with  killing  and 
sucking  its  blood  at  the  bottom  of  th^.  hole ;  but 
by  this  contrivance,  being  rendered  unable  to  seizd 
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its  prey,  the  rabbit  escapes  frdm  its  daws,  and 
instantly  makes  to  the  niooth  of  tiM  hole  trifh 
snch  precipitation,  that  it  is  inextricably  entangled 
in  the  net  placed  there  for  its  reception.  It  often 
Iiappens,  however,  that  the  ferret  disengages  iUelf 
of  its  muzzle,  and  then  it  is  most  commonly  lost, 
anless  it  be  dug  out ;  for  finding  all  its  wants  satis- 
fied in  the  warren,  it  never  thinks  of  returning; 
to  the  owner,  but  coiftinues  to  lead  a  rapaciona 
solitary  life  while  the  sammer  continues,  and  dies 
With  the  cold  of  the  winter.  In  order  to  bring  the 
ferret  from  hit  hole,  the  owners  often  burn  straw  and 
other  substances  at  the  mouth ;  they  also  beat 
above,  to  terrify  it;  but  this  does  not  always  snc- 
ceed ;  for  as  there  are  often  several  issues  to  each 
bole,  the  ferret  is  affected  neither  by  the  noise  or  the 
smoke,  but  continues  secure  at  the  bottom^  sleeping 
the  greatest  part  of  the  time,  and  vraking  -only  to 
satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger. 

The  female  of  this  species*  is  sensibly  less  than 
the  male,  whom  she  seeks  with  great  ardour,  and, 
it  is  said,  often  dies,  without  being  admitted.  They 
are  usually  kept  in  boxes,  with  wool,  of  which 
they  make  themselves  a  warm  bed,  that  serves  to 
defend  them  from  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  They 
sleep  almost  continually,  and  the  instant  they 
awake,  they  seem  eager  for  food.  They  are 
usually  fed  with  bread  and  milk.  They  breed  twice 
a  year.  Some  of  them  devour  their  young  as  soon 
as  brought  forth ;  and  then  become  fit  for  the  male 
agaiui  Their  number  is  usually  from  five  to  six  af 
a  litter ;  and  this  is  said  to  consist  of  more  females 
than  males.     Upon  the  whole^-jlbis  is  an  useful,  but 

•  BuffijD. 
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a  diaa^reeable  and  offensive  animal ;  its  scent  is 
ftetid,  its  nature  voracioos ;  it  is  tame  without  any 
attachment^  and  such  is  its  appetite  for  blood,  that 
it  has  been  knorni  to  attack  and  kill  children  in  the 
cradle.  It  is  very  easy  to  be  irritated;  and,  although 
at  all  times  its  smell  is  very  offensive,  it  then  is 
much  more  so;  and  its  bite  is  very  difficult  of 
cure. 

To  the  ferret  kind  we  may  add  an  animal  which 
M.  Bnffon  calls  the  Vanstre,  the  skin  of  which 
was  sent  him  stuffed,  from  Madagascar.  It  was 
thirteen  inches  long,  a  good  deal  resembling  the 
ferret  in  iigure,  but  differing  in  the  number  of  its 
grinding  teeth,  whicbamounted  totwelve;  whereas^ 
in  -the  ferret,  there  are  but  eight :  it  differed  also  in 
ctdour,  being  of  a  dark  brown,  end  exactly  the  same 
on  ail  parts  of  its  body.  Of  this  animal,  so  nearly 
resembling  the  ferret,  we  hiftge  no  other  history  but' 
the  mere  descriplioin  of  its  6gure ;  and  in  a' 
quadruped  whose  kind  is  so  stron^y  madted,  per- 
haps this  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  curiosity.  ■    ■ 


The  Polecat. 

The  Polecat  is  larger  than  the  weasel,  the 
ermine,  or  the  ferret,  being  one  fbot  five  inches 
long ;  whereas,  the  weasel  is  bat  six  inches,  the  er- 
mine nine,  and  the  ferret  eleven  inches.  It  so  much 
resembles  the  ferret  in  form,  that  some  have  been 
of  opinion  they  were  one  and  the  same  animal ; 
nevertheless,  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  dis- 
tinctions between  them :  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
larger  than  the  ferret ;  it  is  not  quite  so  slender, 
e  3 
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aad  has  a  blunter  bose ;  it  differs  alto'  internally, 
baving  but  fourteen  ribs,  whereas  the  ferret  has 
fifteen  ;  and  wants  one  of  the  breast  bones,  which 
is  fouiid  in  the  ferret :  however,  warreners  assert, 
that  the  pplecat  wiN  mix  with  the  ferret ;  and  they 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  procure'  an  intercourse 
between  these  two  animals,  to  improve  the  breed 
of  the  latter,  which,  by  long  confinement,  is  some- 
times seen  to  abate  of  its  rapacioas  disposition.  M. 
Bufibn  denies  that  the  ferret  will  &dmit  the  polecat ; 
yet  gives  a  variety,  under  the  name  of  bo^  animals, 
which  may  very  probably  be  a  spurious  race  be- 
tween the  two. 

However  this  be,  the  polecat  seems  by  much  the 
more  pleasing  animal  of  the  two  ;  for  although  the 
long  slender  shape  of  all  these  vermin  tribes  gives 
them  a  very  disagreeable  appearance,  yet  the  soft- 
ness and  colour  of  the  hair  in  some  of  them,  atones 
for  the  defectj  and  renders  thent,  if  tiot  pretty,  at 
least  not  frightful.  The  polecat,  for  the  most  part, 
is  of  a  deep  chocolate  colour  ;  it  is  white  about  the 
mouth  ;  the  ears  are  short,  rounded,  and  tipt  with 
white ;  a  little  beyond  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
a  stripe  begins,  which  runs  backward,  partly 
white  and  partly  yellow  :  its  hair,  like  that  of  all 
this  class,  is  of  two  sorts  ;  the  long  and  the  furry  : 
but,  in  this  animal,  the  two  kinds  are  of  different 
colours ;  the  longest  is  black,  and  the  shorter  yel- 
lowish :*  the  throat,  feet  and  tail,  are  blacker  than 
any  other  parts  of  the  body :  the  claws  are  white 
undernea^,  and  brown  above;  and  its  tail  is  about 
two  inches  and  a  half. 
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It  js  reiy  destnictive  to  young  game  of  sU  kinds  :* 
but  the  rabbit  seems  to  be  its  fevourite  prey ;  a 
single  polecat  is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  a  whole 
warren;  for,  with  that  insatiable  thirst  for  blood 
which  is  natural  to  all  the  weasel  kind,  it  kills 
much  more  than  it  can  devour ;  and  I  have  seen 
twenty  rahbits  at  u  time  taken  out  deadj  which 
they  had  destroyed,  and  that  by  a  wound  which 
was'  hardly  perceptible.  Their  size,  however, 
which  is  so  much  larger  |han  the  weasel,  renders 
their  retreats  near  houses  much  more  precarious  ; 
although  I  have  seen  them  burrow  nnr  a  village, 
so  as  scarcdy  to  be  extirpated.  But  in  general, 
they  .reside  in  woods  or  thick  brakes,  making  holes 
under  ground  of  about  two  yards  deep,  commonly 
ending  among  the  roots  of  large  trees,  for  greater 
security.  In  winter  they  frequent  houses,  and  make 
a  common  practice  of  robbing  the  hen-roost  and 
the  dairy. 

The  polecat  is  particularly  destructive  among 
pigeoaB;f  when  it  gets  into  a  dove-house ;  with- 
out making  so  much  noise  as  the  weasel,  it  does 
a  great  deal  more  mischief;  it  dispatches  each  with 
a  singie  wound  in  the  .head ;  and,  after  killing  a 
gre^t  number,  and  satiating  itself  with  their  blood, 
it  tben  begins  to  think  of  carrying  them  home. 
This  it  carefully  performs,  going  and  returning,  and 
bringing  them  one  hy  one  to  its  hole ;  but  if  it 
should  happen  that  the  opening  by  which  it  got 
into  the  dove-house,  be  not  large  enough  for  the 
body  of  the  pigeon  to  get  through,  this  mischievous 
creature   contents  itself  with  carrying   away  the 
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heads,  and  makes  a  most  delicious  feast  upon  the 

braini. 

It  is  not  less  fond  of  honey,  attacking  the  faires 
in  winter,  and  forcing  the  bees  away.  It  does  not 
remove  &r  from  honses  in  winter,  as  its  prey  is  not 
80  easily  found  in  the  woods  during  that  season. 
The  female  brings  forth  her  young  in  summer,  to 
the  number  of  five  or  six  at  a  time ;  these  sbe  soon 
trains  to  her  own  rapacious  habits,  supplying  the 
want  of  milk,  which  no  carnivorous  quadruped  has 
in  plenty,  with  the  blood  of  such  animals  a^  she 
happens  to  seize.  The  far  oi  this  animal  is  con- 
sidered as  soft  and  warm ;  yet  it  is  in  less  estima- 
tion than  some  of  a  much  inferior  kind,  from  its 
offensive  smell,'  which  can  never  be  wholly  re- 
moved, or  suppressed.  The  polecat  seems  to  be  an 
'  inhabitant  of  Uie  temperate  climates,*  scarcdy  any 
being  found  towards  the  north,  and  but  very  few  in 
the  warmer  latitudes.  The  species  appears  to  be 
confined  in  Europe,  from  Poland  to  Italy.  It  is 
certain,  that  these  animals  are  afraid  of  the  cold, 
as  they  are  often  seen  to  come  into  booses  in  win- 
ter, and  as  their  tracks  are  never  fonnd  in  4he  snow, 
near  their  retreats.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  they 
are  afraid  of  heat,  as  they  are  but  thinly  scattered 
in  the  southern  climates. 
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The  Martin. 


tht  Martin  is  a  larger  animd  than  «ny  of  Uu 
former,  beioff  generally  ei^een  inches  long,  and 
the  lail  tea  mon.  It  differs  from  ihe  ptAtcal,  ia 
.  buog  about  four  or  five  inches  longer ;  ki  tail  also 
is  longer  in  ]HVportion,  uid  more  bashy  at  the  end ; 
its  n«se  is  ^tter ;  its  C17  is  sharper  and  tnore 
piercing ;  its  coloars  are  more  elegant ;  and,  what 
still  adds  to  their  beao^,  its  scent,  very  unlike  the 
former^  instead  of  being  offensive,  is  conwdered 
as  a  aiost  pleasing  perftime.  The  martin,  in  sbor^ 
is  the  most  beaotiftil  of  a&  British  beasts  of  pvej : 
its  bead  is  MnaH  and  elegantly  formed;  its  eyes 
liv^ ;  its  ears  are  broad,  rounded  and  t^en ;  its 
bade,  its^ides,  and  tail,  are  covered  with  a  litre  thick 
downy  ftir,  with  longer  luir  intermixed ;  the  roots 
are  ash-cdour,  the  middle  of  a  bri^t  chesnut,  the 
points  black;  the  head  is  brown,  wiUi  a  flight 
cast  of  red ;  the  legSj  and  upper  sides  of  the  feet, 
are  of  a  chocolate  cidour ;  the  pains,  or  under- 
ndes,  are  covered  wiUi  a  thick  down,  like  that  of 
the  body ;  ibe  feet  are  broad,  the  claws  white,  large 
end  sharp^  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  (tf  climb- 
ing, but,  as  in  others  oi  the  weasel  kind,  incapable 
of  being  ^eathed  or  un^eath'ed  at  pleasure ;  Ae 
Uiroat  and  breast  are  white ;  the  belly  of  Uie  same 
colour  with  the  back,  but  rather  paler ;  the  hair  o« 
the  tail  is  very  long,  especitdly  at  the  end,  where  it 
appears  mnch  thicker  than  near  the  insertion. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  this  animal,  called  the 
yeUow-brea«ted  martin,  which  in  no  respect  differs 
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from  the  former,  except  that  this  has  a  yellow 
breast,  whereas  the  other  has  a  white  one :  the 
colour  of  the  body  also  is. darker;  and,  as  it  lives 
more  among  trees  than  the  other  martin,  its  fur  is 
more  valuable,  beautiful  and  glossy.  The  former 
of  these  M.  Buffon  calls  the  Fouine;  the  latter, 
simply  the  Martin  ;  and  he  supposes  them  to  be  a 
distinct  species :  but  as  they  differ  only  in  colour, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  embarrass  history  by  a  new 
distinction,  where  there  is  only  so  minute  a  dif- 
ference. 

Of  all  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  the  martin  is 
the  most  pleasing;  all  its  motions  shjow  great  grace, 
as  well  as  agility ;  'and  Uiere-Ui  scarcely  an  animal 
in  our  woods  that  will  'veitture'  to  oppose.  -Qua- 
drupeds live  times 'as  big  are  easily  vanquished; 
4he:hare,  tbe  sbeep,  and  even  the  wild  cat  itself^ 
though  much  stronger,  is  not  a  match  for  the.  marr 
tin :  and  althoug;h  carnivoroos  animals  are  nok  fond 
of  engaging  each  other,  yet  the  wi)d  cat  and  tbe 
martin  seldom  ,  meet  without  a  combat.  Gesner 
tells  us  of  one  of  this  kind  that  he  kept  tame,  which 
was  extremely  playful  and  pretty  ;  it  went  among 
'the  houses  of  the  neighbourbood,  and  aln^ays  re- 
turned home  when  hungry :  it  was  extremely  fond 
of  a  dog  that  had  been  bred  up '  with  it,  and  used 
to  play  with  it  as  cats  are  seen  to  play,  lying  on  its 
back,  and  biting  without  anger  or  injury.  '  That' 
which  was  kept  lame  by  M.  Buffon  was  not  quite 
BO  social:  it  was  divested  of  its  ferocity,. but  con- 
tinued without  attachment;  and  was  still  so  wild 
as  to  be  obliged  to  be  held  by  a  chain.  Whenever 
'a  c^  appeared,  it  prepared  for  war ;  and  if  any  of 
ttie  poultry  came  within  its  reach,  it  flew  upon 
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them  with  aridity.  Tboagh  it  was  tied  by  the 
middle  of  the  body,  it  frequeatly  eicaped  :  at  first 
it  returned  after  some  hoars,  but  without  seeming 
pleased,  and  as  if  it  only  cfame  to  be  fed ;  the  next 
time  it  continued  abroad  longer ;  and,  at  last,  went 
away  without  ever  returning.  It  was  a  female, 
and  was>  when  it  went  off,  a  year  and  a  half  old  ; 
and  M.'BuffoQ  supposes  it  to  have  gone  in  quest 
of  the  male.  It  ate  every  thing  that  was  given  it, 
except  Ballad  or  herbs  ;  and  it  was  remarkably  fond 
of  honey.  It  was  remarked  that  it  drank  often,  and 
often  slept  for  two  days  together ;  and  (hat,  in  like 
manner,  it  was  often  two  or  three  days  without 
sleeping.  :  Before  it  went  to  sleep,  it  drew  itself 
.up.intb  a  round,  hid  its  head,  and  covered  it  with 
its  tail.  When  aw^e  it  vras  in  continual  agitation, 
aad  -was  obliged  to  be  tied  up,  not  less  to  prevent 
ita  attacking  the  poultry,  Uian  to  hinder  it  from 
breaking  whatever  it.  came  near,  by  the  capricious 
■wildness  of  its  motions. 

The  yellow-breasted  martin  is  much  more  com- 
mon in  France  than  in  England;  and  yet. even 
there  this  variety  is  much  scarcer  than  that  with  the 
.white  breast.  The  latter  keeps  nearer  houses  and 
villages,  to  make  its  petty  ravages  among  the  sheep 
and  the  poultry  ;  the  c^er  keeps  in  the  woods, 
and  leads  in  every  respect  a  savage  life,  building  its 
nest  on  the  tops  of  trees,  and  living  upon  such 
animals  as  are  entirely  wild  like  itself.  About 
n^ht-foll  it  usually  quits  its  solitude  to  seek  its  prey, 
hunts  after  squircels,  rats,  and  rabbits;  destroys 
-great  numbers  of  birds  and  their  youivg,  takes  the 
eggi  from  the  nestj  and  often  removes  them  to  its 
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own  without  breaking.*  The  inalant  the  raaitin 
finds  itsdf  ptiraued  by  dogs,  for  which  parpose  there 
is  a  pecQhar  breed,  that  seem  fit  for  this  chaie  only, 
it  immediately  makes  to  its  retreat,  which  is  generally 
in  the  hollow  of  aome  tree^  towards  the  top,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  come  at  without  cutting 
it  down.  Their  nest  is  generally  the  origiad 
tenement  cS  tbe  squirrd,  which  that  little  aniaiel 
bestowed  great  pains  in  completing :  but  the  martin 
having  killed  and  dispossessed  the  little  arciiiteetj 
takes  possession  of  it  for  its  own  use,  enlarges  its 
dimensions,  improves  the  softness  of  the  bed,  and 
in  that  retreat  tarings  forth  its  young.  Its  UUcr  is 
never  above  three  or  four  at  a  time;  tluy  sr* 
brought  forth  with  the  eyes  dosed,  as  in  aU  (he. rest 
of  this  kind,  and  very  soon  come  to  a  state  of  per- 
fection. The  dam  compensates  for  her  own  de- 
ficiency of  milk,  by  bringing  them  eggs  and  Ihr* 
birds,  accustoming  them  from  the  beginning  to  a 
life  of  carnage  and  rapine.  When  she  leads  them 
from  the  nest  into  the  woods,  the  birds  at  once 
distinguish  their  enemies,  and  attend  Uiem,  as  we 
before  observed  of  the  fox,  with  all  the  marks  of 
fdarm  and  animosity.  Wherever  the  martin  con- 
ducts her  young,  a  flock  of  small  birds  are  seen 
threatening  and  insuhing  her,  alarming  every 
ihicket,  and  often  directing  the  hunter  ia  his 
pursuit. 

The  martin  is  more  common  in  North  America 
Ihan  in  any  part  of  Europe.  These  animals  are 
found  HI  aH  Uie  nortbem  parts  of  Uie  world,  from 
-Siberia  to  Qhina  and  Canada.     In  every  QOUBtry 
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they  are  hanted  for  their  fiira,  vrhich  are  very  va- 
luable, and  chiefly  lo  when  taken  in  the  beginning 
of  winter.  The  most  eBteemed  part  of  the  martin'8 
skin  is  that  part  of  it  which  is  browner  than  liie  rest, 
and  Btretcbes  along  the  badc-bone.  Above  twdve 
thousand  of  these  skim  are  annoally  imported  into 
£agl8Dd  from  Hudson's  Bay,  and  above  thirty 
thousand  from  Canada. 


lie  Sable. 

Most  of  the  clasKt  of  the  weasd  kind  would 
have  continued  otterly  unknown  and  div^rded 
were  it  not  for  their  fnn,  which  are  inet,  more 
glouy  and  softj  than  those  itf  any  other  qaadmped. 
Thdr  ^gpoeitions  are  fierce  and  nntameable ;  their 
acent  generally  offensive ;  and  their  figure  dispro- 
portioned  and  unpleasing.  The  knowledge  of  one 
or  two  of  them  wouldj  therefore,  have  sufficed 
curioeity  ;  and  the  rest  would  probably  have  been 
confounded  toge^er,  under  one  common  name,  as 
things  Melees  and  uninteresting,  had  not  their  skins 
been  coveted  by  the  vain,  and  considered  as  capi^de 
of  adding  to  human  magnificence  or  beanty. 
'  Of  all  these,  however,  the  skin  of  the  saUe  is  the 
most  coveted,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  It 
is  of  a  brownish  black,  and  the  darker  it  is,  it 
becomes  Uie  more  valuable.  A  single  skin,  though 
not  above  four  inches  broad,  is  often  valued  at  ten 
or  fifteen  pounds  ;*  the  fur  differing  ^m  others  in 
this,  that  it  has  no  grain  ;  so  that,  rub  it  which  way 
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you  will,  it  is  equally  smooUi  and  unresisting'-. 
Nevertbeleas,  tiiough  this  little  aniraal's  robe  was  so 
much  coveted  by  the  great,  its  history  till  of  late  was 
but  very  little  known  ;  aiid  we  are  obliged  to  Mr. 
Jonelin  for  the  first  accurate  description  of  its  form 
and  nature.*  From  him  we  learn  that  the  sable 
resembles  the  martin  in  form  and  size,  and  tbe 
weasel  in  the  number  of  its  teeth ;  :for  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  whereas  the  martin  has  thirty-eight 
teeth,  the  weasel  has  but  thirty-four ;  in  this  respect, 
therefore,  the  sable  seems  to  make  the  shade  between 
these  two  animals ;  being  shaped  like  the  one,  and 
furnished  with  teeth  like  the  other.  It  is  also  fur- 
inished  with  very  large  whiskers  about  the  mouth  ; 
ito  feet  are  broadj  and,  as  in  the  rest  of  its  kind, 
furnished  with  five  claws  on  each  foot.  These  are 
.its  constant  mariu;  but  its  fur,  for  which  it  is  so 
much-valued,  is  Dot  always  the  same.  Some  of  this 
species  are  o(  a  dark  brown  over  all  the  body,  ex-> 
-cept  the  ears  and  the:tbroat,  where  the  hair  is  rather 
yellow;  otbers  are  more  of  a  yellowish  tincture, 
their  ears  and  throatbeing  also  much  paler.  These 
in  both  are  the  colours  they  have  in  winter,  and 
which  they. are  seen  to  change  in  the  begiaoing  of 
the  spring.;  the  former  becoming  of  a  yellow  brown, 
the  latter  of  a  pale  yellow.  In-other  respects  they 
resemble  their  kind,  in  vivacity,  agility,  and  in- 
quietude; in  sleeping  by  day  and  seddng  their 
prey  by  night ;  in  living  upon  smaller  animals,  and 
in  Uie  disagreeable  odour  that  chiefly  characterizes 
their  race. 

They  generally  inhabit  along  the  banks  of  rivers, 
in  shady  places,  and  in  the  thickest  woods.    They 
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leap  wiUi  great  ease  front  tree'to  tree,  and  are  said 
to  be  afraid  of  the  son,  which  tarnisbes  the  loBtre  of 
their  robes.  They  are  chiefly  hunted  in  winter  for 
their  skins,  dunng  which  part  of  the  year  they  are 
only  in  season.  They  are  mostly  foand  in  Siberia, 
and  but  very  few  in  any  other  country  of  the  world ; 
and  this  scarcity  it  is  which  enhances  their  value. 
The  hunting  of  the  sable  chiefly  falls  to  the  lot  of 
tiie  condemned  criminals,  who  are  sent  from  Russia 
into  these  wild  and  extensive  forests,  that  for  a  great 
part  of  the  year  are  covered  with  snow  ;  and  in  this 
instance,  as  in  maiiy  others,  the  luxuries  and  orna- 
ments of  the  vain,  are  wrought  out  of  the  dangers 
and  the  miseries  of  the  wretched.  These  are  obhged 
to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  skins  every  year, 
and  are  punished  if  the  proper  quantity  be  not 
provided.  ' 

The  sable  is  also  killed  by  the  Russian  soldiers, 
wbo  are  sent  into  those  parte  to  that  end.  They 
are  taxed  a  certain  number  of  skins  yearly,  like  the 
former,  and  are  obliged  to  shoot  with  only  a  single 
ball,  to  avoid  spoiling  the  skin,  or  else  with  cross- 
bows and  blunt  arrows.  As  an  encouragement  to 
the  hunters,  they  are  allowed  to  share  among  them- 
tehes  the  surplus  of  those  skins  which  they  thus 
procure;  and  this,  in  the  process  of  six  or  seven 
years,  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  A 
colonel,  during  his  seven  years  stay,  gains  about 
four  thoasand  crowns  for  his  share,  and  the  common 
men  six  or  seven  hundred  each  for  theirs. 
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7%e  Ichneumon. 

The  Ichneumon,  which  some  have  injudiciously 
denominated  the  Cat  of  Pharaoh,  is  one  o£  the 
boldest  and  most  useful  animals  of  all  the  weasel 
kind.  In  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  where  it  is  chiefly 
bred,  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  that  cats  are 
in  Europe,  and  is  even  more  serriceable,  as  being 
more  expert  in  catching  mice  than  they.  This 
animal  is  usually  of  the  size  of  the  martin,  and 
greatly  resembles  it  in  appearance,  except  that  the 
hair,  wfaicji  is  of  a  grisly  black,  is  much  rougher 
and  less  downy.  The  tail  also  is  not  so  bushy  at 
the  end ;  and  each  hair  in  particular  has  three  or 
four  colcw^,  which  are  seen  in  diSerent  dispositions 
of  its  body.  Under  its  rougher  hairs  there  is  a 
softer  fur  of  a  brownish  colour,  the  rough  hair  being 
about  two  inches  long,  but  that  of  the  muzzle  ex- 
tremely short,  as  likewise  that  on  the  legs  and 
paws.  However,  being  long  since  hrou^t  into  a 
domestic  state,  there  are  many  varieties  in  this 
animal ;  some  being  much  larger  than  the  martin, 
others  much  less ;  some  being  of  a  lighter  mixture 
of  colours,  and  some  being  streaked  in  the  manner 
of  a  cat. 

The  Ichneumon,  with  all  the  strength  of  a  cat, 
has  raore  instinct  and  agiUty  ;  a  more  universal 
appetite  for  carnage,  and  a  greater  variety  of  powers 
to  procure  it.*  Rats,  mice,  birds,  serpents, 
lizards  and  insects,  are  all  equally  pursued ;  it 
attacks  eveiy  living  thing  which  it  is  able  to  over- 

*  The  rest  of  this  description  is  extracted  fiom  M.  Bufibn, 
except  vhere  marked  with  commas. 
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tOTbi,  and  indiscriminately  preys  on  flesh  ot  aU 
kinds.  Its  coorage  is  equal  to  the  Tebemence  of 
its  appetite.  It  fears  neither  the  force  of  the  dog 
nor  the  insidions  malice  of  the  cat ;  neither  the 
daws  of  the  vnltore  nor  the  poison  of  the  riper. 
It  makes  war  upon  all  kinds  of  serpents  with  great 
avidityi  seizes  and  kills  them  how  venomous  soerer 
they  be ;  and  we  are  told  that  when  it  begins  to 
perceive  the  eflects  of  their  rage,  it  has  recosrse  to 
a  certain  root,  which  the  Indians  call  after  its  name^ 
and  assert  to  be  an  antidote  for  the  bite  of  the  asp  or 
the  viper. 

Bnt  what  thn  animal  is  particularly  serviceable 
to  the  Egyptians  for  is,  that  it  discovers  and  de* 
•troys  the  egg»  of  the  crocodile.  It  also  kills  the 
young  ones  that  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  reach 
the  water ;  and,  as  &ble  asaidly  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  troth,  it  is  said  that  the  ichneumon  sometimes 
enters  the  month  of  the  crocodile,  when  it  is  found 
sleeping  on  the  shore,  boldly  attacks  the  enemy  in 
the  Inside,  and  at  length,  when  it  has  effectually 
destroyed  it,  eats  its  ways  out  again. 

The  ichnenmon  when  wild  generally  resides  along 
the  hanks  of  riven ;  and  in  times  of  inundation 
makes  to  the  higher  ground,  often  approaching 
inhabited  pkces  in  quest  of  prey.  It  goes  forward 
silently  and  c&utionsly,  changing  its  manner  of 
moving  according  to  its  necessities.  Sometimes  it 
carries  the  head  high,  shortens  its  body,  and  raises 
itself  upon  its  legs ;  sometimes  it  lengthens  itself, 
and  seems  to  creep  along  the  ground ;  it  is  often 
observed  to  sit  upon  its  hind  legs,  like  a  dog  when 
fought  to  beg ;  but  more  commonly  it  is  seen  to 
dad  like  an  arrow  upon  its  prey,  and  seize  it  with 
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inevitable  certainty.  Its  eyes  are  sprightly  and  fiill 
of  fire,  ita  physiognt^my  seosible,  its  body  nimble,  its 
tail  long,  and  iU'hair  rough  and  variona.  Like 
all  of  ita  kind,  it  has  glands  that  open  behind,  and 
fiimish  an  odorous  substance.  Ita  nose  is  too  sharp 
and  it£  mouth  too  small  to  permit  its  aelzing  thinga 
that  are  large  ;  however,  it  makes  up  by  its  courage 
and  activity  its  want  of  arms  ;  it  easily  strangles  a 
eat,  though  stronger  and  larger  than  itself;  and 
often  fights  with  dogs,  which,  though  never  ao  bold, 
learn  to  dread  the  ichneumon  as  a  formidable 
enemy.  It  also  takes  the  water  like  the  otter,  and, 
as  we  are  told,  will  continue  under  it  much 
longer. 

.  This  animal  grows  fast,  and  dies  soon.  It  ia 
found  in  great  numbers  in  all  tiie  southern  parts 
pf  Asia,  from  Egypt  to  Java ;  and  it  is  also  found 
in  Africa,  particularly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.' 
It  is  domestic,  as  was  said,  in  Egypt ;  but  in  obr 
colder  climates  it  is  not  easy  to  breed  or  maintain 
them,  as  they  are  not  able  to  support  the  rigour  of 
our  winters.  Nevertheless  they  take  every  pre-; 
caution  that  instinct  can  dictate  to  keep  themselves 
warm ;  they  wrap  themselves  up  into  a  ball,  hiding 
the  head  between  the  legs,  and  in  this  manner  con- 
tinue to  sleep  air  day  long.  "  Seba  had  one  sent  him 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  Which  he  permitted  to 
run  for  some  months  about  the  house.  It  was 
heavy  and  slothful  by  day,  and  often  could  not  he. 
awaked  even  with  a  blow ;  but  it  made  up  this  in- 
dolence by  its  nocturnal  activity,  smelling  about 
without  either  being  wholly  tame  or  wholly  mis- 
chievous. It  climbed  up  the  walls  and  the  trees 
with  very  great  ease,  and  appeared  extremely  fpod 
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of  spiders  and  worms,  which  it  preferred  probably 
from  their  resemblance  to  serpents,  its  most  natural 
food.  It  was  also  par^cularly  eager  to  scratch  up 
holes  in  the  ground ;  and  this,  added  to  its  wildoess 
and  uncIeBoIiness,  obliged  our  naturalist  to  smother 
it  in.spirits,  in  order  to  preserve,  and  add  it  to  the 
rest  of  his  collection." 

This  animal  Svas  one  of  those  formerly  worahipped 
by  the  Egyptians,  who  considered, every  thing  that 
was  serviceable  to  them  as  an  epianation  of,  the 
■Deity,  and  worshipped  such  as  the  best  representa* 
tives  of  God  below.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the 
number  of  egga  which  the  crocodile  lays  in  the  sand 
at  a  time,  which  often  amount  to  three  or  four 
hundred,  we  have  reason  to  admire  this  little  animal's 
usefulness  as  well  as  industry  in  destroying  them, 
iBJDce  otherwise  the  crocddile  might  be  produced  ia 
sufficient  numbers  to  over-run  the  whole  earth.* 


f  •  M.  WOsbonville,  In  his  essaya  on  tlie  nature  of  various 
foreign,  animals,  aaye,  ■'  I  had  an  Ichneumon  very  young,  which  I 
brought  up.  I  fed  it  at  first  with  railk,  and  atiertrards  with 
baked  meat  mixed  with  rice.  It  soon  became  even  lamer  tbaa  a  ' 
cat ;  for  it  came  when  called,  and  followed  me,  though  at  liberty, 
in  the  coutitry. 

One  day  I  brought  him  a  small  water'Serpent  alive,  being  de- 
nrous  to  know  how  far  his  .instinct  would  carry  him  against  a  b^ing, 
with  which. he  waa  as  yet  totally  unacquainted.  His  first  emotioa 
teemed  to  be  astonishment  mixed  with  anger,  for  his  hair  became 
erect;  but  in  an  instant  after,  he  slipped  behind  the  reptile,  and 
with  B  remarkable  swifWiess  and  ^ility  'leaped  upon  its  head, 
seized  it^  and  crushed  it  between  his  teeth.  This  etiiiy,  and 
new  food,  seemed  to  have  awakened  in  him  his  innate  anij ' 
destructive  vivacity  ;  which  till  then,  had  given  way  to  the  gen- 
tleness he  had  acqaired  from  bia  education.  I  had  about  my  house 
several  corious  kinds  of  fowls,  among  which  he  had  been  brought 
up,  and  which,  till  then,  he  had  su&red  to  go  and  come  un- 

VOL.  in.  H 
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.The  Stinkards. 

'  'nits  18  a  Tiame  which  our  Bailors  give  to  one  or 
two  animals  of  the  weasel  kind,  which  are  chiefly 
.  fbahd  in  America.  Alt  the  weasel  kind,  as  was 
already  observed,  have  a  very  atrong  smell ;  some 
of  them  indeed  approaching  to  a  perfsme,  but  the 
greatest  number  most  insopportably  foetid.  But 
the  smell  of  nor  weasels,  and  ermines,  and  polecats, 
is  fragrance  itsolf  when  compared  to  that  of  tiie 
tgutiah  and  the  skink,  which  have  been  called  the 
polecats  of  America.  These  two  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Ameriea;  both  difering  in  colour  and 
fur,  but  both  obviously  of  the  weasel  kind,  as  ap- 
pears not  only  from  their  figure  and  odour,  but  also 
from  their  disposition.  The  squash  is  about  the 
size  of  a  polecat,  its  hair  of  a  deep  brown,  but 
principally  dtfiering  from  all  of  this  kind>  in  having 
only  four  toes  on  the  feet-before,  whereas  all  other 
weasels  bare  five.  The  akiHk,  which  I  take  to  be 
Catesby's  Virginia  polecat,  resembles  a  polecat  in 
shape  and  size,  bat  particularly  differs  in  the  length 
bf  its  hair  and  colonr.  The  hair  is  above  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
tail  above  four  inches.  The  colour  is  partly  Uack 
and  partly  white,  disposed  in  stripes  over  the  body, 
very  glossy,  long,  and  beautiful.  There  Seem  to  be 
two  varieties  more  of  this  animal,  which  M.  Buffon 
calls  the  Conepate  and  the  Zorille.  He  supposes 
each  to  be  a  distinct  species :  hut  as  they  are  both 
said  to  resemble  the  polecat  in  form,  and  both  to 

moleslecl  itul  unregarded;  but  b  few  daya  aAer,  when  he 
fbuud  himself  alone,  he  atrBngled  them  every  one,  ate  ft  little, 
Hd  H  it  i^ipeared,  dmlE  the  blood  o^^wo." 
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be  dothed  with  long  fiir  of  a  black  and  white 
colour,  it  seems  needless  to  make  a  distioction. 
The  conepate  resembles  the  skiak  Id  all  things 
except  in  size,  being  smaller,  and  in  the  disposition 
of  its  colours,  which  are  more  exact,  having  five 
white  stripes  upon  a  black  groand,  hmniDg  longi- 
tudinally from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  zorille 
resembles  the  skink,.  but  is  rather  smaller  and  mcwe 
beautifully  coloured,  its  streaks  of  black  and  white 
,being  more  distinct,  and  the  colours  of  its  tail  being 
i)laok  at  its  insertion,  and  white  at  the  extremity  ; 
whereas  in  the  skink  they  ere  dl  of  one  giey 
.GC^our. 

But  whatever  differences  there  may  be  in  the 
figure  or  colour  of  these  little  animals,  they  all 
agree  in  one  common  affection,  that  of  being  in- 
tolerably foBtid  and  loathsome.  I  have  already  ob- 
;serTed,  that  all  the  weasel  kind  have  glands  furnish- 
ing an  odorous  matter,  near  the  anus,  the  conduito 
.of  which  generally  hare  their  apertnre  Just  at  its 
opening.  That  substance  which  is  stored  op  in 
these  receptacles,  is  in  some  of  this  kind,  such  as  iit 
the  martin,  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  the 
genetle  and  the  civet,  to  be  described  hereafter,  a 
most  grateful  perfume;  but  in  the  weasel,  the 
ermine,  the  ferret,  and  tiie  polecat,  it  is  extremely 
ftetid  and  offensive.  These  glands  in  the  animab 
now  under  consideration  are  much  larger,  and 
furnish  a  matter  sublimed  to  a  de^^'ee  of  putrescence 
that  is  truly  amazing.  As  to  the  perfumes  of  mask 
and  civet,  we  know  that  a  single  grain  will  diffine 
itself  over  a  whole  bouse,  and  continue  for  months 
to  spread  an  agreeable  odour,  without  diminution. 
However,  the  perftune  of  the  muik  or  th*  dv^  i» 
H  2 
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nothing,  either  for  strength  or  durfttion,  (o  the  in- 
supportable odour  of  these.  It  is  asually  voided 
with  their  excrement ;  and  if  but  a  single  drop 
happens  to  toticb  any  part  of  a  man's  garmeot, 
it'  is  more  than  probable  that  he  can  never  wear 
any  pArt  of  it  more. 

In  describing  the  effects  produced  by  the  excre- 
ment of  these  animals,  we  often  hear  of  its  raising 
this  diabolical  smell  by  its  urine.  However,  of  this 
I  am  apt  to  doubt ;  and  it  should  seem  to  me^  that, 
as  all  the  weasel  kind  have  tVir  excrements  so  ex- 
tremely fcetid  from  the  cause  above  mentioned,  we 
may  consider  these  also  as  being  foetid  from  the 
same  causes.  Besides,  they  are  not  furnished  with 
-glands  to  give  their  urine  such  a  smell ;  and  the 
analogy  between  them  and  the  weasel  kind  being 
so  strong  in  other  respects,  we  may  suppose  they 
resemble  each  other  in  this.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  they  take  this  method  of  gecting  their. excre- 
ment to  defend  themselves  against  their  pursuers ; 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  this  ejection  is 
the  convulsive  eSect  of  terror,  and  that  it  serves  as 
their  defence  without  their  own  concurrence. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  never  smell  thus  horridly, 
except  when  enraged  or  affrighted,  for  they  are 
ofLen  kept  tame  about  the  houses  of  the  planters  of 
America  without  being  very  offensive. 

The  habitudes  of  all  these  animals  are  the  same,^ 
living  like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel  kind,  as  they 
prey  upon  smaller  animals  and  birds  eggs.  The 
squash,  for  instance,  burrows  like  the  polecat 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  where  it  brings  forth  its 
yoiing.  Jt  often  steals  into  farm-yards,  and  kills 
ibe  poultry,  eating  only  their  brains,    Nor  is  itsafe 
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to  pursue  or  offend  it,  for  theo  it  calls  up  all  itg 
scents,  which  are  its  most  powerful  protection. 
At  that  time  neither  men  nor  dog^  will  offer  to  ap- 
proach it ;  the  scent  is  so  strong^,  that  it  reaches 
for  'half  a  mile  round,  and  more  near  at  hand  is 
almost  stifling.  If  the  dogs  continue  to  pursue,  it 
does  all  in  its  power  to  escape,  by  getting'up  a 
tree,  or  by  some  such  means ;  but  if  driven  to  a'a 
extremity,  it  then  lets  fly  upon  the  hunters ;  and 
if  it  "should  happen  ^at  a  drop  of  this  foetid  dis- 
charge fall  in  the  eye,  the  person  runs  the  risk  of 
being  blinded  for  ever.* 

The  dogs  themselves  instantly  abate  of  their  ar- 
dour, when  they  6nd  this  extraordinary  battery 
played  off  against  them  ;  they  instantly  turn  tail, 
and  leave  the  animal  undisputed  master  of  the  field ; 
and  no  exhortations  can  ever  bring  them  to  rally. 
"  In  the  year  1749,"  says  Kalm,  "  one  of  these 
animals  came  near  the  farm  where  I  lived.  It  was 
in  winter  time,  during  the  night;  and  the  dogs 
that  were  upon  the  watch  pursued  it  for  eoitie  tiine.' 
until  it  discharged  against  them.  Although  I  was 
in  my  bed  a  good  way  off,  I. thought  I  should  have 
been  8uffi3cated  ;  and  the  cows  and  oxen,  by  their 
lowjngs,  showed  how  much  tliey  were  affected  by 
the  stench.  About  the  end  of  the  same  year,  ano- 
ther of  these  animals  crept  into  our  cellar,  but  did 
not  exhale  the  smallest  scent,  because  it  was  not 
disturbed.  A  foolish  woman,  however,  who  per- 
ceived it  at  night,  by  the  shining  of  its  eyes,  killed 
it,  and  at  that  moment  its  stench  began  to  spread. 
Tbe..whole  cellar  was  filled  with  it  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  the. woman  kept  her  bed  for  several  days  after ; 

■  Yoytge  de  Kolro,  as  quoted  hj  BuSbn,  vol.  xxyii.  p.  93. 
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end  bH  the  bread,  meet,  and  other  provisions,  that 
were  kept  there,  were  bo  infected,  that  they  were 
oblig^  to  be  thrown  ont  of  doors."  Nevertheless, 
many  of  the  planters,  and  the  native  Americansj 
keep  this  animal  tame  about  their  houses ;  and  sel- 
dom perceive  any  disagreeable  scents,  except  it  is 
injured  or  frighted.  They  are  also  known  to  eat 
its  flesh,  whidi  some  assert  to  be  tolerable  food; 
however,  they  take  care  to  deprive  it  of  those 
glands  which  are  so  horridly  offensive. 


J%e  Genette. 

From  the  squash,  which  is  the  most  offensive 
animal  in  nature,  we  come  to  the  Genette,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  pleasing.  Instead 
of  the  horrid  stencb  with  which  the  former  affects 
OS,  this  has  a  most  grateful  odour ;  more  feint  than 
civet,  but  to  some,  for  that  reason,  more  agreeabfe. 
This  animal  is  rather  less  than  the  martin  ;  though 
there  are  genettes  of  different  sizes ;  and  I  have 
seen  one  rather  larger.  It  also  differs  somewhat  in 
the  form  t^  its  body.  It  ia  not  easy,  in  words,  to 
ipve  an  idea  of  the  distinction.  It  resembles  all 
those  of  the  weasel  kind,  in  its  length,  compared 
to  its  height ;  it  resembles  them  in  having  a  soft 
beautiful  fur,  in  having  its  feet  armed  with  claws 
that  cannot  be  sheathed,  and  in  its  appetite  for 
petty  carnage.  But  then  it  differs  from  them  in 
having  the  nose  much  smaller  and  longer,  rather 
resembling  that  of  a  fox  than  a  weasel.  The  tail 
also,  instead  of  being  bushy,  tapers  to  a  point, 
and  is  macfa  longer ;   its  ears  are  larger,  and  its 
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pavra  smaller.  Aa  to  its  colourSj  and  figure  ia 
general,  the  genette  is  spotted  with  black,  upon  a 
ground  mixed  with  red  and  grey.  It  has  two  sortis 
of  h^r,  the  one  shorter  and  Bofier,  the  other  longer 
and  stronger,  but  not  above  half  an  inch  long  oil 
any  part  of  its  body,  except  the  tail.  Its  spots  ar« 
distinct  and  separate  upon  the  sides,  but  unita 
towards  ^e  tuck,  and  form  bku^  stripes,  which 
tun  longitudinally  from  the  neck  backwards.  It  has 
aho  along  the  heck  a  kind  of  mane  or  longiib 
faair,  which  forms  a  blade  streak  from  the  head 
to  the  tail,  which  last  -  is  marked  with  rings, 
aUero^ly  black  and  white,  its  whole  length. 

The  genette,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  weasel  kinds; 
has  glands,  that  separate  a  kind  of  perfnme,  re< 
•embling  civet,  but  which  soon  flies  off.  These 
glands  open  differently  from  those  of  other  animalf 
of  this  Und ;  for,  as  the  latter  have  their  apertures 
just  at  the  opening  of  the  anus,  these  have  their 
aperture  immediately  under  it ;  so  that  the  male 
seems,  for  this  reasoii,  to  the  superficial  observer  to 
be  of  two  sexes. 

It  resembles  the  martin  very  much  in  its  habits 
and  disposition  ;*  except,  that  it  seeVns  tdmed 
much  more  easily.  Beloniua  assures  us,  that  he 
has  seen  them  in  Ute  houses  at  Constantinople  a4 
tane  as  cats ;  and  that  they  were  permitted  to-  ruii 
CTory  wheM  abont,  without  doing  the  least  inia-t 
diicE.  For  this  reason  they  have  been  called  tha 
CaU  of  Constantinople ;  although  they  have  little 
else  in  common  witlt  that  apimal,  except  their 
ifcill  in  spying  but  and  destroying  vermiii.  Natu- 
nItetB  ptt^eod  that  it  inhabits  only  ibe^  oMnst*^ 
')'■  "     .'     ''  :i'     •  BUffiMi,Ml-»>K.  1^1*7- ■  ■■    '   ^' . 
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grounds,  and  chiefly  resides  along  ttie  banks  of 
rirere,  having  never  been  found  in  mountains,  nor 
dry  places.  The  species  is  not  much  diffuaed ; 
it  18  not  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Europe,  except 
Spain  and  Turkey  ;  it  requires  a  v/axm  cHmate  to 
subsist  and  multiply  in;  and  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  warmer  regions  eilher  of  .India  or 
Africa.  From  such  as  havie  seen  its  uses  at  Con- 
stantinople, I  learn,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  cleanly,  and  industrious  animals  in  -the 
world ;  that  it  keeps  whatever  house  it  is  in  .per- 
fectly, free  from  mice  and  rats,  which  cannot  en- 
dure its  smell.  Add  to  this,-  its  nature  is  mild  and 
gentle,  its  colour  varjoas  and  glossy,  its  fur  valua- 
We;  and,  upon  the, whole,  it  seems  to  be  oneof 
those  animals  that,  with  proper,  care,  might'  be 
propagated  among  us,  :and  might  become  one  of 
the  most  serviceable  of  our  .domestics.  : 


The  Civet. 

Proceeding  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater 
of  this  kind,  we- come,  in  the  last  place,  to  the 
Civet,  which  is  much  larger  than  any  of  dieiormerj- 
foras  the  martin  is  not  above  sixteen  inches  long,' 
the. civet  is  found  to  be  above  thirty.-  M.  .Buffon 
distinguishes  this  species  into  two  kinds ;  one  of 
which  he  calls  the  Civet;  and  the  other,  the  Zibet. 
The  latter  principally  difiers  from  the  former  in 
having  the  body  longer  and  more  slender,  the  nose 
smaller,  the  ears  longer  *nd  broader;  no  mane  or 
long  hairjTunning  down  thie  back  in  the  latter ;  and 
the  tail  lQnger>.»ad  better  mailed,  with  rings  of 
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different  «>lours,  from  one  end  to  the  other.  These 
are  the  differeoces  which  have  induced  thia  great 
Daturalist  to  suppose  them  animals  of  distinct 
species ;  and  to  allot  each  a  separate  description. 
How  far  future  experience  may  conhrm  this  con- 
jecture, time  must  discover;  but  Certain  it  is,  that 
if  such  small  varieties  make  a  separate  species, 
there  may  be  many  other  animals  equally  entitled 
to  :  peculiar  distinction  that  now  are  classed  to- 
gether. We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves, 'at 
present,  with  considering,  as  former  naturalists 
have  done,  these  two  merely  as  varieties  of  the 
same  animal,  and  only  altered  in  figure,  by  climate, 
food,. or  education. 

The  civet  resembles  animals  of  the  weasel  kind, 
in  the  long  slenderness  of  its  body,  the  shortness  of 
its  legs,  the  odorous  matter  that  exudes  from  the 
glands  behind,  the  softness  of  its  fur,  the  number  of 
its  daws,  and  their  incapacity  of  being  sheathed. 
It  differs  from  them  in  being  UQUch  larger  than  any 
hidierto  described :  in  having  the  nose  lengthened, 
so  as  to  resemble  that  of  the  fox,  the  tail  long,  and 
tapering  to  a  point :  and  its  ears  straight,  Hke  those 
of  a  cat.  The  colour  of  the  civet  varies :  it  is 
commonly  ash,  spotted  with  black ;  though  it  is 
whiter  in  the  female,  .tending  to  yellow;  and  the 
spots  are  much  larger,  like  those  of  a  panther. 
The  odour  on  the  belly,  and  under  the. throat,  is 
black ;  whereas  the  other  part.8  of  the  body  are 
.black  or  streaked  with  grey.  This  animal- varies 
in  its  colour,  being  sometimes  streaked,;  as  in  oui: 
kind  of  cats  called  Tabbiep.  It  has  wtu^ers,  like 
the  rest  of  its  kind ;  and  its  eye  is  black  and 
beautiAi]. 
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The  opening  of  the  poach  or  hag,  which  is  the 
receptacle  of  the  civet,  differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  weasel  kind,  not  opening  into,  hut  under  the 
anus.  Beside  this  opening,  which-  is  large,  there 
is  still  another  lower  down ;  hut  for  what  purposes 
designed,  is  not  known.  The  pouch  itself  is  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  two  long ;  its 
opening  makes  a  chink  from  the  top  downwardsj 
that  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  long ;  and  -is 
covered  on  the  edges,  and  within,  with  short  hair; 
when  the  two  sides  are  drawn  asunder,  Uie  inward 
cavity  may  be  seen,  large  enough  to  held  a  small 
pullet's  egg;  all  round  this  are  small  glands, 
opening  and  furnishing  th^  strong  pertume  which 
is  so  well  known,  and  is  found,  in  this  pouch,  of 
the.  colour  and  consistence  of  pom&tuni.  -  Those 
who  make  it  their  business  to  breed  these  animals 
for  their  peri^me,  usually  take  it  from  them  twice 
or  thrice  a  week,  and  sometimes  oftener.  Th« 
animal  is  kept  in  a  long  sort  of  a  box,  in  which  it 
cannot  turn  round.  The  person,  therefqre,  opens 
this  box  behind,  dra^  the  animal  backwards  by 
the  tail,  keeps  it  in  this  position  by  ft  bar  b^re, 
and,  with  a  wooden  spoon,  takes  the  civet  from 
the  pouch  as  carefully  as  he  can  ;  then  lets  the  tail 
go,  and  shuts  the  box  again.  The  perfume,  thus 
procured,  is  p)it  into  a  vessel,  which  he  takes 
care  to  keep  shiit ;  and  when  a  sufficiebt  quantity 
Is  procured,  it  is  sold  to  very  great  advantage. 
'  The  civet,*  although  a  native  of  the  warmest 
climates,  is  yet  found  to  Kve  in  temperate,  and 
even  cold  countries,  provided  it  be  drfended  fully 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air.  :  Wherefore,  it  is  not 
*  Buffbn,  ToL  xix. 
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only  bred  unong  the  Tarks,  the  Indians,  and 
Africans^  but  great  numbers  of  these  animals  are 
dso  bred  in  HoUand,  where  this  scraping  people 
make  no  small  gain  of  its  perfume.  The  perfume 
of  Amsterdam  is  reckoned  the  purest  of  any ;  tlie 
people  of  other  countries  adulterating  it  with  gums^' 
and  other  matters,  which  diminish  its  value,  but 
increase  its  weight.  The  quantity  which  a  single 
animal  affords  generally  depends  upon  its  health 
and  nourishment.  It  gives  more  in  proportion  as 
it  is  more  delicately  and  abundantly  fed.  Raw 
flesh,  hashed  small,  eggs,  rice,  birds,  young  fowls, 
and  particularly  fish,  are  the  kinds  of  food  the  civet 
most  delights  in.  These  are  to  be  changed  and 
titeredj  to  suit  and  entice  its  appetite,  and- continue 
its  health.  It  gets  but  very  little  water ;  and 
although  it  drinks  but  rarely,  yet  it  makes  urine  very 
fireqaently  ;  and,  upon  such  occasions,  we  cannot, 
as  in  other  animals,  distinguish  the  male  from  the 


'  The  perfume  of  the  civet  is  so  strong  that  it  com- 
municates itself  to  all  parts  of  the  animal's  body; 
the  fiir  ik  impregnated  thereby,  and  the  skin  pene- 
trated to  such  a  degree,  that  it  continues  to  preserve 
&m  odour  for  a  long  time  after  it  is  stript  off.  If  a 
person  be  shut  up  with  one  of  them  in  a  close  room, 
he  dannot  support  the  perfume,  which  is  so  copi- 
ously diffused.  When  the  animal  is  irritated,  as  id 
all  the  weasel  kind,  its  scent  is  much  more  violent 
than  ordinary  ;  and  if  it  be  tormented  so  as  to 
make  it  sweat,  this  also  is  a  strong  perfume,  and 
serves  to  adulterate  or  encrease  what  is  otherwise 
obtained  from  it.  In  general,  it  is  sold  in  Holland 
for  about  fifty  shillings  an  ounce ;    though,  like  all 
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other  commadiUes,  its  valae, alters  in  proportion  tq 
tb^  demaad.  Civet  must  be  cbosen  new,  of  a  good 
consistence^  a  whitish  colour,  and  a.  strong  dis-: 
agreeable  smell.  There  is  slill  a  very  considerable 
traffic  carried  on  from  Bassorah,  Calicut,  and  other 
places  in  India,  where  the  animal  that  produces' it  is 
bred ;  from  the  I<evant  also,  from  Guinea,  and 
especially  from  Brasil,  in  South  Ameri(:a,  although 
M.  Bufion  is  of  opinion  that  the  animal  is  a  native 
only  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  not  to  he  found 
wild  in  the  New.  The  best  civet,  hovi^ever,  is 
furniflhed,  as  was  observed,  by  the  Dutch,  though 
not  in  such  quantities  at  present,  as  some  years  past,, 
when  this  perfume  was  more  in  fashion.  Civet  is 
a  much  more  grateful  perfume  than  musk,  to  which. 
it  has  .some  resemblance  ;  and  was  some  years  ago 
used  for  the  same  purposes  in  medicine.  But,  at. 
present,  it  is  quite  discontinued  in  prescription; 
and  persons  of  taste  or  elegance  seem  to  proscribe 
it  even  from  the  toilet.  Perfumes,  like  dress,  have 
their  vicissitudes ;  musk  was  in  peculiar  repute, 
until  displaced  by  civet ;  both  gave  ground,  upon, 
discovering  the  manner  of  preparing  amhergrise;. 
and  even  this  is  now  disused  for  the  less  powerful 
vegetable  kinds  of  fragrance,  spirit  of  lavender,  or 
ottar  of  roses. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  civet  is  said  to  be  a  wild 
fierce  animal ;  and  although  sometimes  tamed,  is. 
never  thoroughly  familiar.  Its  teeth  are  strong  and. 
cutting,  although  its  claws  be  feeble  and  flexible.. 
It  is  light  and  active,  and  lives  by  prey,"  as  the 
rest  of  its  kind,  pursuing  birds,  and  other  small 
animals  that  it  is  able  to  overcome.  They  are  some-, 
times  seen  stealiug  into  the  y&rds  and  out-houses. 
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to  seize'  upon  the  poultry  t  their  eyes  shine  in  the 
nightj  and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  see  better 
in  the  dark  fhan  by  day.  When  they  h.\\  of  animal 
ibod,  they  are  '  found  to  subsi&t  upon  roots  and 
fraits,  and  Very  seldom  drink;  for  which  reason 
they  are  never  found  near  great  WBters.  They 
breed  very  fest  in  their  native  climatesj  where  the 
beat  seems  to  cbnduce  to  their  propagation  ;  but 
in  our  temperate'  latitudes,  although  they  furnish 
their  perfume  in  -  ^%at  quantities,  yet  they  are  not 
found  to  multipty.- — A  proof  that  their  perfume 
has  no  analogy  with  Uieir  appetite  for  gene- 
ration. 


Ifte  Gbaton. 

I  will  add  but  one  animal  more  to  this  nu- 
merous clfus  of  the  weasel  kind ;  namely,  the 
^Glutton;*  which,  for  several  reasons,  seems  to 
belong  to  this  Uibe,  and  this  only.  We  have  hitherto 
-had  no  precise  description  of  this  quadruped ; 
'some  resembling  it  to  a  badger,  some  to  a  fox,  and 
isome  to  an  hysena.  Linnsus  places  it  among  the 
weasels,  from  the  similitude  of  its  teeth  ;  it  should 
seem  to  me  to  resemble  this  animal  still  more,  from 
■^e  great  length  ctf  its  body,  and  the  shtwtness  of 

[*  This  animal  ia  nov  atcertaiaed  to  be  r  species  of  bear.  It  ii 
about  three  feet  long,  besides  tlie  tail,  whidi  is  a  foot  in  length. 
Its  size  is  equal  to  that  of  the  cnmmon  fox,  though,  like  others  of 
'^(8  tribe,  it  is  of  a  more  clumsy  make,  and  ita  back  is  more  con- 
vex. Its  general  colour  ia  a  blackish  brown,  with  the  sides  paler. 
The  varietj'  called  the  Wolverene  is  distinguiahed  by  its superioc 
"Size,  in  the  Cdlour  6f  its  body,  which  is  dull  ferruginous,  with  the 
front,  throat,  and  longitudiuai  stripe  on  the  body  whitish.3 
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itg  legs,  from  tb«  soltneeB  of  Us  far^  its  disa^^eal^ 
t^eutf  and  its,  insatiable  appetite, for  ^piraal  food. 
Mr.  Klein,  who  saw  one  of  than  which  was 
Vought  alive  froin  Siberia^  afinires  n«,  that  it  wifls 
ajlwut  three  feet  long,*,  and  about  %  foo(  aad  a 
half  high.  If  we  compare  these  dimensions  vfitii 
those  of  other  animals,  we  shall  find  that  they  ^- 
proach  more  oearly  to  the  class  we  are  at  present 
describing  than  any  other ;  and  that  the  glutton 
may  very  justly  be  conceived  under  the  form  of  a 
great  overgrown  weasel.  Its  nose,  its  ears,  its 
teeth,  and  its  long  bushy  tail,  are  entirely  similar ; 
and  as  to  what  is  said  of  its  being  rather  corpulent 
than  slender,  it  is  most  probable  that  those  who 
described  it  thus,  saw  it  after  eating,  at  which  time 
its  belly  we  are  assured  is  most  monstrously  dis- 
tended: however,  suspending  all  certainty  upon 
Ihis  snbject,  I  will  take  leave  rather  to  foBow 
LinnieuB  than  Buffon  in  describing  this  animal; 
and  leave  future  experience  to  judge  between 
them. 

'  .The  Glutton,  which  is  so  called  from  Hs  viwa- 
cious  appetite,  is  an  animal  found  as'  vrell  in  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  as  in  the  north  puts 
of  America,  where  it  has  the  name  of  the  Carcajou. 
Amidst  the  variety  of  descriptions  which  have  been 
given  of  it,  no  very  just  idea  can  be  formed  of  its 
figure ;  and  indeed  some  naturalists,  among  whom 
was  Ray,  entirely  doubted  of  its  existence.  From 
the  best  accounts,  however,  we  have  of  it,  the  body 
is  thick  and  long,  the  legs  short ;  it  is  black  alon^ 

*  He  gays  it  was  an  ell  and  eight  inches  long  i  I  ha*e,  there- 
fore, given  its  length  at  supposing  it  to  be  a  Flemish  el),  vhich  is 
tweotjr-seven  inchei. 
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the  badc^  and  of  a  reddish  browa  od  the  sides ;  iu 
far  is  held  ia  the  highest  estimation,  for  its  softness 
and  b^utiful  gloss ;  the  tail  is  boshy^  like  that  of 
the  weasel,  but  raUier  shorter ;  and  its  legs  and 
daws  better  fitted  for  climbing  trees,  than  for  raa<- 
ning  along  Uie  ground.  Thas  far  it  entirely  resem- 
bles the  weasel ;  and  its  manner  of  taking  its  prey 
is  also  by  snrprize,  and  not  by  pursuit. 

Scarcely  any  of  the  animals  with  short  legs  and 
long  tiodies  pursue  their  prey  ;  but,  knowing  their 
own  incapacity  to  orertake  it  by  swiftness,  either 
creep  upon  it  in  its  retreats,  or  wait  in  ambush, 
aud  seize  it  with  a  bound.  The  glutton,  from  the 
make  <^  its  le^,  and  the  length  of  its  body,  most 
be  particularly  slow ;  and,  consequently,  its  only 
resource  is  in  taking  its  prey  by  surprize.  All  the 
rest  of  the  weasel  kind,  from  the  smallness  of  their 
size,  are  better  fitted  for  a  life  of  insidious  rapine 
than  this ;  tbey  can  pursue  their  prey  into  its  re- 
treats, they  can  lurk  unseen  among  the  brandies  of 
trees,  and  hide  themselves  with  ease  under  the 
leaves  ;  but  the  glutton  is  too  large  to  follow  small 
prey  into  their  retreats ;  nor  would  such,  even  if 
obtained,  be  sufficient  to  sustain  it.  For  these 
reasons,  therefore,  this  animal  seems  naturally  com- 
pelled to  the  life  for  which  it  has  long  been  re- 
markable. Its  only  resource  is  to  climb  a  tree, 
which  it  does  with  great  ease,  and  there  it  waits  with 
patience  until  some  large  animal  passes  under- 
neath, upon  which  it  darta  down  with  unerring 
certainty,  and  destroys  it. 

.  It  is  chiefly  in  North  America  that  this  voracious 
creature  is  seen  lurking  among  the  thick  branches  of 
ti'ees,  in  order  to  ^  surprise  the  deer,  with  which  the 
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extensive  forests  of  that  part  of  the  world  abound. 
Endued  with  a  degree  of  patience  eqaal  to  its  rapa- 
city, the  glutton  singles  out  such  trees  as  itobserrea 
marked  by  the  teeth  or  the  antlers  of  the  deer ;  and 
is  known  to  remain  there  watching  for  seireral  days 
together.  If  it  has  fixed  upon  a  wrong  tree,  and  , 
finds  that  ttie  d£er  have  either  leftthat  part  of  the 
country,  or  cautiously  shun  the  place,  it  reluctantly 
descends,  pursues  the  beaver  to  its  retreat,  or  even 
ventures  into  the  water  in  pursuit  of  fishes.  But 
if  it  happens  that,  by  long  attention,  and  keeping 
closCj  at  last  the  elk  or  the  rein-deer  happens  to 
pass  that  way,  it  at  once  darts  down  upon  ibem, 
sticks  iu  claws  between  their  shoulders,  and  remains 
there  unalterably  firm.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  large 
frighted  animal  increases  its  speed,  or  threatens 
with  its  branching  horns  ;  the  glutton  having  taken 
possession  of  its  post,  nothing  can  drive  it  off;  *  its 
enormous  prey  drives  rapidly  along  amongst  the 
thickest  woods,  rnbs  itself  against  the  largest  trees, 
and  tears  down  the  branches  with  its  expanded 
horns;  but  still  its  insatiable  foe  sticks  behind^ 
eating  its  neck,  and  di^ng  its  passage  to  the 
great  blood-vessels  that  lie  in  that  part.  Travellers 
who  wander  through  those  deserts,  often  see  pieces 
of  the  glutton's  skin  sticking  to  the  trees,  against 
which  it  was  rubbed  by  the  deer.  Bat  the  animal's 
voracity  is  greater  than  its  feelings,  and  it  never 
seizes  without  bringing  down  its  prey._  When, 
therefore,  the  deer,  wounded,  and  feeble  with  the 
loss  of  blood,  falls,  the  glutton  is  seen  to  make  up 
for  its  former  abstinence,  by  its  present  voracity. 
As  it  is  not  possessed  of  a  feast  of  this  kind  every 
day,  it  resolves  to  lay  in  a  store  to  serve  it  for  a  good 
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while  to 'come.  It  is' indeed  amazing.  How  mudl 
-oneof  these  animak  can  eat  at  atitne!  That  which 
was  seen  by  Mr.  Klein,  although  without  exercise 
(ft  ah*,  although'  Cakm'from  its; native-climate,  and 
enjoying  but  an  indifferent  state  of  health,  was.yel 
seen  to' eat  Hiii'teen^'- pounds'  of  flesh  erery.  day.'anfl 
yet  remained  '  ansatisfiedi  '  We  may,  .  therefore,  \ 
easily  conceive  howi-much:  nunre.it  must  devoilr  at 
bnce,  after  a  knrg  fast/of  a  food  of  its:  own  pro- 
cnriDg;  and  in  the  clioate  most  natnnil  to  its'  con'< 
■titutlon.  We-'  are  told,:  accordingly,  that  from 
being  a  fcmk  thin  anfra&l,  which  ik  naturally  is,  it 
then  gorg^'  in  feuch  quontili^;:  tHat  its  belly  .is 
distended-, '.'ihd  its  ~  whole  figune  seems  to  alter;' 
Thus'TOracioifBly  itcontinires  eaCingy  till,  incapabld 
of  any- other  animal. ftinc*'on,  ifUeS' totaHy  torpid 
By  ihe-aniniat  it  haa^killed^-  and  i^  this  situation 
cbntintfe« for  two'ortbree  days.  ■  Itb  this  loathsome 
and' helpless  state-'iti  finds  its  chief  prMectlon  from 
its"  horrid''Bmell,  whith  few  animals  care  to  eome 
trear  ;*  8o"llfeti«c(mtintfcs- eating  arid  ileepiiig  till 
fta-'Itfey  be  ^voateA,  bones  aftd  nH;  and- then  it 
ntoimta  tt"  tree,  in  qntst  of  another  adventure. 
'  '  Tbe-giuttos,  like  manyothers  of  the  weasel  kind, 
'Seems  td^prefer  the  moW  putrid  flesh  to  that  newly 
killed','  'and  such  is  the  voraciousness  of  this  hatetiit 
crealtirei  that,  if  its  swiftness  and  streng^th  were 
eqnal'to  its'  rapacity,  It  rto'uld  soon  thin  the  forest 
<tf  every  other  living  creature.  Butj  fortunately,  it 
is  BO 'slow  that  the^e'^is' scarcely  a- quadruped  thai 
'cannot' escape  \i,  esc'eptthe  beaver.  ■  This,,  there'''  ' 
fore,  it  very  frequently)  pursues  upon  land ;  but  the 
beaver  generally  makes -^&od  its  retreat 'by  taking 
*  Linoni  SyA,  p.67.  ' 
vol.  HI.  .     I 
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to  the-  water,  wbere  the  glatlon  has  no  tbetiet  to 
lacceed.  This  punnit  only  happens  in  inroner; 
linr  in  the  winter  all  that  rematDS  i»  to  aiimtk  the 
beaver's  hoase,  aa  at  that  time  it  never  stirs  from 
borne.  This  aUack.  howevWj  scUom  sueoeeds ;  for 
flie  beaver  has  a  covert  way  bored  under  tiie  ice, 
and  the  glutton  has  only  the  troable  and  diiai^oint* 
ment  of  sacking  an  en^ty  town. 

A  life  <^  necessity  generaffy  prodaccs  a  good 
fertile  invention.  The  glQtton,  continually  pressed 
by  the'  call  of  appetite,  and  having  nekher  swiftness 
nor  activity  to  satbfy  it,  is  obliged  to  make  up  by 
stratagem  tiie  defects  of  nature.  It  is  oftea  seeo  to 
examine  the  traps  end  the  snares  laid  for  other  aBi* 
nals,  in  order  to  anticips^  the  fowlcis.  It  is  said  to 
practise  a  thousand  arte  to  procure  its  prey,  to  steal 
upon  tbe  retreads  of  Uie  rein-deer,  the  flesh  of  which 
animal  it  loves  in  preference  to  all  others ;  to  lie  in 
wait  for  such  animals  as  have  been .  maimed  hy  the 
buotera ;  to  pursue  the  isatia  wbiJe  it  is  bunting  tat 
itself;  and,  when  tbat  animal  has  ran.  <down  its 
prey,  to  come  in  aad  seiae  npon  the  whole,  and 
sometimes  to  deyoar  even  its  poor  provider ;  wben 
ttiese  pursuits  faijt,  even  to  dig  np  the  graves,  and 
'  &U  upon  the  bodies  interred  there,  devooring 
(hem,  bones  and  all.  For  these  reasons,  the  natives 
of  the  countries  wbwe  the  glutton  inhabits,  fadd  it 
in  ntCer  detes^tion,  and  usually  tenn  it  the  vallure 
of  quadrupeds.  And  y^  it  is  extraordinary  enoqgb> 
tbat,  being  bo  very  obnoxions  to  man,  it  does  not 
seem  to  fear  him.*  WearetoMbyGmdin  of  one<^ 
these  coming  up  boldly  and  calmly  where  ttere  w«« 
^ererfl  penow  at  work,   vrithout  testifying  the 
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fliQaUeit  apprehenBioDj  or  attempting  to  ran  until  it 
had  received  several  blows,  that  at  last  totally  dis- 
abled it.  In  all  probability  it  came  among  them 
seeking  its  prey ;  and^  having  been  used  to  attack 
aoifnals  of  inferior  streagtb^  it  bad  no  idea  of  a  force 
superior  to  its  own.  The  glutton,  like  all  the  rest 
of  ib|  kind,  is  a  solitary  animal ;  and  is  never  seen 
in  company  except  with  its  female,  with  which  it 
couples  in  the  midst  of  winter.  The  latter  goes 
with  young  about  four  months,  and  brings  forth  two 
or  three  at  a  time.*  They  burrow  in  holes  as  the 
weasd ;  and  the  male  and  female  are  generally 
found  together,  both  equally  resolute  in  defence  of 
their  young.  Upon  this  occasion  the  boldest  dogs 
are  afraid  to  approach  them  ;  they  fight  obstinately, 
and  bite  most  cruelly.  However,  as  they  are  unable 
to  escape  by  flight,  the  hunters  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  dogs,  and  easily  overpower  them.  Their 
ieA,  it  may  readily  be  supposed,  is  not  fit  to  be 
eaten  ;  hat  the  skins  amply  recompense  the  hunters 
for  their  toil  and  danger.  The  hr  has  the  most 
beautiful  lustre  that  can  be  imagined,  and  is  pre- 
feired  before  all  others,  except  that  of  the  Siberiaii 
fox,  or  the  sable.  Among  other  peculiarities  of  this 
animal,  Linnmus  informs  us,  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  be  skinned ;  but  from  what  cause,  whether  its 
abominable  stench,  or  the  skin's  tenacity  to  th* 
flesh,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  inform  ns.f 

*  LioDsei  SjKem.  p.  67- 

£\  Betidesihe  kiiidah«r«  ennmersted,  WnwftwotlMnlHm 
lie«a  added  by  later  trarellei's  and  nsluralists. 

M.  SoDDcrat  deacribes  a  specias  which  he  found  fa  Ca&aria, 

tad  which  h«  oallt  the  Zeniok    It  la  about  Xba  lite  of  a  water-nttt 

tf  a  raddiflh-grey  colour,  vaiMgated  with  ten  transvene  black 

bands  OTer  the  back  and  aidea:  thatail^Klu(dii*liardi;M>-l«iigas 

IS 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  AnimalB  of  the  Hare  Kind.* 

jExAVING  described  in  the  last  chapter  a  tribe 
of  minute,  fierce^,  rapaciooa  animals,  I  come 
liow  to  a  race  of  minute  animals,  of  a  more 
harAiless  and  gentle  kind,  that,  without  being  ene- 
mies to  any,  are  preyed  upon  by  all.  As  Nature 
has  fitted  the  former  for  hoatility,  so  it  has  entirely 
formed  the  latter  for  evasion ;  and  as  the  one  kind 
subsist  by  their  courage  and  activity,  so  the  other  find 
safety  from  their  swiftness  and  their  fears.  The  Hare 
i'^  the  swiflest  animal  in  the  world  for  the  time  it  con- 
tinues ;  and  few  quadrupeds  can  overtake  even  the 
rabbit  when  it  has  but  a  short  way  to  run.  To  tiiis 
class  also  we  may  add  the  squirrel,  somewhat  resem- 

lite  boij,  issleodeirr  oFa  deep  ferruginous  colour  for  three-fourths, 
ofitslength,  the  remainder  being  black.  It  has  five  toes  on  each 
foot.  The  Surikate  or  meer-rat,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Cape  and 
Java,  is  lesa  than  the  common  rat,'  of  agrey-brown  colour,  witb 
the  tail'ferrugiiiouB,  tiptwithblaok.i  It  has  a  moveable  inout,  and 
only  four  toes  on  tlif.  feet.  It  feeds  on  mice  and  email  aoimili, 
and  often  &its  erect  like  a  equirrel ;  and  makes  a  rattling  kind  of 
noise  with  its  tail,  when  it  ispIcsEed. 

■  The  honey-weasel,  a  native  of  Africa,  is  about  two  feet  long: 
its  general  colour  is  a  blackish  ash-colour,  with  a  light  grey'Stripe 
dung  me  aides :  tbfe  daws  are  long  and  made  for  burrowing.  It 
lives  in  boles  under  ground,  and  feeds  chiefly  upon  honey,  to 
which  it  is  said  to  be  conducted  by  a  bird  called  the  honey-guide. 
Its  skin  is  remarkably  tough  and  loose,  probably  given  it  at  a 
protection  agai'nst  the  ttings  «f  the  bees.] 

[*  The  animals  of  this  family  have  twd  front  teeth  in  eacif 
jaw;  those  in  the  upper  jaw  are  doubled,  having  two  smaller  ones 
standing  betund  the  others :  they  feed  entirely  on  vegetables,  are 
fory  small,  and  run  by  a  kind  of  leapingt'  tbey  have  five  toei  om 
thQ.fotv<foet,  sndfour  on  tbe  hinder.] 
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bUag  the  bare  and  rabbit  in  its  ibrm  and  nature> 
and  equally  pretty,  inoffeasive.  and  pleasing. 

If  we  were  methodically  to  distinguish  animals  of 
the  hare  ,kind  from  all  others,  we  might  say  that 
ihey  have  but  two  cutting  teeth  above  and  two 
■below,  that  they  are  covered  with  a' soft  downy  fur, 
and  that  they  have  a  bushy  tail.  The  combination 
of  these  marks  might  perhaps  distinguish  them 
tolerably  well ;  whether  from  the  rat,  the  beaver> 
Ihe  otter,  or  any  other  most  nearly  approaching  in 
form.  But,  as  I  have  declined  ajl  method  that 
rather  tends  to  embarrass  history  than  enlighten  it, 
I  am  contented  to  class  these  animals  together  for  no 
very  precise  reason,  but  because  I  find  a  generd 
resemblance  between' them  in  their  natural  babita, 
and  in  the  shape  of  their  heads  and  body.  I  call  a 
squirrel  an  animal  of  the  hare  kind,  because  it  is 
something  like  a  hare.  I  call  the  Paca  of  the  same 
kind,  merely  because  it  is  more  like  a  rabbit  thaa 
any  other  animal  I  know  of.  In  short,  il  is  fit  to 
erect  some  particular  standard  in  the  imagination 
of  the  reader,  to  refer  him  to  some  animal  that  he 
knows,  in  order  to  direct  him  in  conceiving  the 
figure  of  such  as  he  does  not  know.  Still,  however, 
he  should  be  apprized  that  his  knowledge  will  be 
defective  without  an  examination  of  each  particular 
species ;  and  that  saying  an  animal  is  of  this  or 
timt  particular  kind,  is  but  a  very  triSing  part  of  its 
history. 

Animals  of  the  hare  kind,  like  all  others  that  feed 
entirely  upon  vegetables,  are  inofienaive  and  iimo- 
rous.  As  Nature  furnishes  them  with  a  most  abun- 
dant supply,  they  have  not  that  rapacity  afiter  food 
nmarkable  in  such  as  are  of^n  stifi^  ip  th«ic 
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provision.  Tfaey  are  extraaely  itctiT*  tnd  aum- 
zingly  Bvrift,  to  which  they  chiefiy  owe  tbeir  pro- 
tection ;  for  being  the  prey  of  every  Toracions 
animal,  they  are  incessantly  pursued.  The  hare,  the 
rabhit,  and  the  squirrel,  are  placed  by  Pycrius,  ia 
his  Treatise  of  Ruminating  Animals,'  among  the 
number  of  those  that  chew  the  cud  ,*  but  how  far 
this  may  be  true  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine. 
Certain  it  is  that  their  lips  continually  more  irite- 
ther  sleeping  or  waking.  Nevertheless,  they  chew 
their  meat  very  much  before  they  swallow  it,  and 
for  that  reason  I  should  suppose  that  it  docs  nU 
want  a  second  maatication.  All  these  animals  use 
their  fore-pawB  like  hands;  they  are  remarkaMy 
salacious,  and  are  furnished  by  Nature  with  more 
ample  powers  than  most  oUierB  for  the  businest  of 
propagation.  They  are  so  very  prolific,  that  wen 
they  not  thinned  by  the  constant  depredatitms  made 
upon  them  by  most  other  animds^  they  w(»ld  quicMj 
over-run  the  earth. 

Of  all  these  the  hare  is  the  largest,  the  most  per- 
secuted, and  the  most  timorous ;  all  its  muscles  are 
formed  for  swiftness ;  and  all  its  senses  seem  only 
given  to  direct  its  flight.  It  has  very  lai^e  promi- 
nent eyes,  placed  backwards  in  its  head,  so  that  it 
can  almost  see  behind  it  as  it  runs.  These  are  never 
wholly  closed :  but  as  the  animal  is  continually 
upon  the  watch,  it  sleeps  with  them  open.  The 
ears  are  still  more  remarkable  for  their  size ;  they 
are  moveable,  and  capable  of  being  directed  to 
every  quarter ;  so  that '  the  smallest  sounds  are 
readily  received,  and  the  animal's  moti<Mis  directed 
accordingly.  The  muscles  of  the  body  are  v«y 
strong,  and  withwit  fet,  so  tilat  it  may  be  wii4  U 
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cafrf  no  saperflaoni  barthen  of  fleih  about  it ;  th« 
hiatter  feet  ar«  longer  than  the  fore,  which  itill  adds 
to  dM  rapidity  of  its  motions ;  and  almoit  alt  aot- 
Buls  Uiat  are  remarkable  for  their  speed,  except  the 
luHTse,  are  formed  in  the  sane  inaoner. 

An  aaimai  to  well  formed  for  a.  life  of  escape-^ 
aigbt  be  supposed  to  enjoy  a  st^e  of  tolerable 
■ccurity;  but  as  every  rapBcioos  emtare  is  its 
euemyj  it  but  very  seldom  lives  oat  its  n^urd 
term.  Dogs  of  all  kinds  pursue  it  by  instinct,  and 
folloisr  the  hare  more  eagerly  than  any  other  animals 
The  cat  and  the  weasel  kinds  are  continually  lying 
in  ambush,  and  practising  all  their  little  arts  to  seiu 
h ;  birds  of  prey  are  still  more  dangerous  enemies^ 
as  against  thera  no  swiftness  can  avail,  nor  retreat 
aecnre:  but  man,  an  enemy  far  more  powerfiii 
than  all,  prefers  its  ftesh  to  that  of  other  animal^ 
And  destroys  greater  numbers  than  all  the  rest 
Thus  pursQcd  and  persecuted  on  every  side,  tb« 
nee  would  long  since  have  been  totally  extiiv 
pated,  did  it  not  find  a  resource  in  its  aoiazing 
fertility. 

The  hare  multiplies  exceedingly ;  it  is  in  a  state 
of  engendering  at  a  few  months  old ;  the  females 
go  with  young  but  thirty  days,  and  generally  bring 
forth  thne  or  four  ata  time.*  As  soon  as  they  have 
produced  their  young,  they  are  again  ready  for 
conception,  and  thus  do  not  lose  any  time  in  con- 
tinuing -the  tveed.  But  they  are  in  another  respect 
fitted  in  an  extraordinary  manner  for  multiplying 
tiieir  kind;  for  the  female,  from  the  conformation 
of  her  womb,  is  often  seen  (o  bring  forth,  and  yet 
tvoontinae  pn^uant  at  the  same  time  j  er>  in^otber 

*  Bofibn, TsL. u^ p^lS. 
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jvrords/to  hifre  young  ones  of  different  ^ges-an  ber 
womb  together.  Otber  aniroala  never  receive  the 
■male  when  pregnant^  but  brin^  forth  tbeirr  young 
».t  once. .  ^ut  it-  is  frequently  difierent  yiith  .the 
bare ;  the  female  often,  though  already  impregr  . 
^ated,  admitting  ^e  male,  and  thus  receiving  a 
second  impregnation:  The  reason  of  this  extraoTr 
binary  circumstance  is,  that  the  vromb  in  these  ^^ir 
ntals  IB  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be 
considered  as  a  double  organ,  one  side  of  which 
may  be  tilled  while  the  otber  remains  empty. .  Thus 
^ese  animals  may  be  seen  to  couple  at  every  period . 
i>{  their  pregnancy,  and  even  while  they  are 
bringing  forth  young  laying  the  foundation  of. 
_  another  brood. 

The  young  of  these  animals  are  brought  forth 
.with  their  eyes  open,  and  the  dam  suckles  them  for 
twenty  days;  after  which  they  leave  her,  and  seek 
oat  for  themeelves.*  From  this  we  observe,  diat: 
the  education  these  animals  receive  is  but  trifling, 
and  the  family  connexion  but  of  short  duration,  la 
the  rapacious  kinds  the  dam  leads  her  young  fortJi 
for  months  together  ;  teaches  them  the  arts  '  of 
rapine ;  and,  although  she  wante  milk  to  supply 
;them,  yet  keeps  them  under  her  care  until  they  are 
able  to  hunt  for  themselves.  But  a  long  connexion 
of  this  kind  would  be  very  unnecessary  as  well  as 
dangerous  to  the  timid  animals  we  are  describing ; 
their  food  is  easily  procured  ;  and  theirassbciations^ 
instead  of  protection,  would  only  expose  tliem  to  their 
jpursaers.  They  seldom,  howjever,  separate  far  from 
Each  other,  or  from  the  place  where  they  wereprof 
ihit^ed  ;  bat  piake'  each  a  fdrm  at  some  distance,  isat 
•  'fiqffoD,  vvi.  uu,:p.  JS. 
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4Bg  a  predilection  rather  for  the  place  than  eadi 
'Other's  society.  They  feed  during  the  night  rather 
than  by  day,  cbQosing  the  most  tender  blades  of  grau^ 
^nd  quenching  their  thirst  with  the  dew.  They 
live  also  upon  roots,  leaves,  fruits,  and  corn,  and  pre- 
fer  such  plants  as  are  furnished  with  a  milky  jnice. 
They  also  strip  the  bark  of  trees  during  the  winter, 
there  being  scarcely  any  that  they  will  not  feed  on, 
except  the  lime  or  the  alder.  They  are  particularly 
fond  of  birch,  pinks,  and  parsley.  When  they  ar« 
kept  tame,  they  are  fed  with  lettuce  and  other  garden 
herbs ;  but  the  flesh  of  such  as  are  thus  brought  up 
is  always  indiSerent. 

They  sleep  or  repose  in  their  forma  by  day,  and 
may  be  said  to  live  only  by  night.*  It  is  Uien  that 
they  go  forth  to  feed  and  couple.  They  do  not  pair^ 
however,  but  in  the  rutting  season,  which  begins  in 
February ;  the  male  pursues  and  discovers  the 
female  by  the  sagacity  of  its  nose.  They  are  then 
seen,  by  moon-light,  playing,  skipping,  bnd  pursuing 
each  other ;  but  the  least  motion,  the  slightest 
breeze,  the  falling  of  a  leaf,  is  sufficient  to  disturb 
jlheir  revels ;  they  instantly  fly  off,  and  each  takes  a 
separate  way.  As  their  limbs  are  made  for  run- 
ning, they  easily  outstrip  all  other  animals  in  the 
beginning;  and  could  they  preserve  their  speed,  it 
would  be.impossible  to  overUke  them  :  hut  as  they 
exhaust  their  strength  at  their  first  eflbrts,  and  dou- 
ble back  to  the  place  they  were  started  from,  they 
are  more  easily  taken  than  the  fox,  which  is  a  much 
slower  animal  than  they.  As  their  hind  legs  are 
longer  than  the  fore,  they,  always  choose  to  run  upr 
JliU,  by  which  the  speed  of  their  pursuers  is  ^Iml- 
J»  Buffm,  ToL  ziii.  p.  IS- 
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nisbed,  whiledwinretnaidBthesaine.  TbairiDOtioM 

are  also  without  any  none,  as  the;  have  the  tole  tif 

tiie  foot  fbrniBbed  with  bur;   and  they  aeem  the 

only  animab  that  have  hair  oa  the  inside  of  tbell* 

mouths. 

They  seldom  lire  above  seven  or  eight  years  at 
the  utmost ;  they  -come  to  their  full  peHectiod  ir  a 
year ;  and  this,  multiplied  by  seven,  as  in  other  ani- 
raa\n,  gives  the  extent  ef  their  lives.*  It  is  s^, 
however,  that  the  females  live  longer  than  the  ilialffl  : 
of  this  M.  Buffon  makes  a  doubt ;  but  I  am  assured 
that  it  is  so.  They  pass  their  Kves>  is  onr  ditnate, 
in  solitude  and  silence ;  and  they  seldom  are  heard 
to  cry,  except  when  they  are  seized  or  wounded. 
Their  voice  is  not  so  sharp  as  the  note  i^-some  othelr 
animals,  hut  more  nearly  approaching  that  «f  th« 
squalling  of  a  child.  They  are  net  so  wild  as 
their  dispositions  and  their  babits  seem  to  indicate  ; 
bnt  are  of  a  complying  nature,  and  easily  snscxptiUe 
of  a  kind  ot  educalien.  They  are  easily  lamed. 
They  even  become  fond  and  caressing,  but  Uiey  are 
incapable  of  attachment  to  any  particular  person, 
and  never  can  be  depended  upon ;  for  though  iakek 
never  so  young,  they  regain  their  native  freedom 
at  the  first  opportunity.  As  they  have  a  remarkable 
good  ear,  and  sit  upon  their  hind-legs,  and  use 
their  fore-paws  as  bands,  they  have  been  taught  to 
beat  the  dnim,  to  dance  to  music,  and  go  tbrou^ 
the  mannel  exercise. 

Bat  their  natural  instincta  for  their  preaervatiM 
are  much  more  extraardioary  than  tboae  attiAtai 
tricks  that  are  tat^t  them.  Tbey  make  themsdvet 
m  foim  particukrly  in  those  placet  wlme  -tho  cotour 

*  Btff*^  TSt.  xn.  p.  IS. 
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«f  ibe  gnm  MOSt  Tctemblet  that  of  Aeir  akin ;  it  it 
vpen  to  the  aouth  id  winter,  aod  to  Ote  ;iorth  in 
tammer.  The  bare,  when  it  hears  the  honnda  at  a 
diataoce,  iies  lor  forae  time  throagfa  a  nataral  inn 
poise,  withoat  oMBBging  its  strength,  or  eonsaking 
any  other  means  hot  speed  for  its  safety.  Having 
attained  some  hill  or  rising-gronnd,  and  left  the  dogi 
«o  far  behind,  that  it  no  longer  hears  their  cries,  it 
•top8«  rears  on  its  binda  legs,  and  at  length  loalka 
iteck  to  lee  if  it  has  notloet  its  paraaers.  But  these, 
having  once  fallen  upon  the  scent,  pursue  slovrly, 
and  with  anited  skill ;  end  the  poor  animal  soon 
again  heua  tile  fatal  tidings  of  their  approadi. 
SomeUmes,  when  sore  hnnted,  it  will  start  a  fresh 
liare,  and  squat  in  the  seme  form ;  sometiAes  it 
will  creep  siider  the  door  of  a  sheep-cot,  and  hide 
among  the  sheep ;  sometimes  it  wiH  run  among 
them,  and  no  vigilance  can  drire  it  from  the  flock  ; 
acme  will  enter  holes  like  the  rabbit,  which  the 
kuntera  call  going  to  vault;  some  will  go  op  one 
aide  of  the  hedge,  and  come  down  the  other ;  and  it 
has  been  known,  that  a  hare  sorely  bunted  has  got 
upon  Uie  top  of  a  cut  quick-set  hedge,  and  ran  a 
good  way  thereon,  fay  which  it  has  effectually  eraded 
the  boniida.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  also  for  them  to 
betake  themselves  to  furze  hashes,  and  to  leap  from 
one  to  another,  by  which  the  dogs  are  freqneotiy 
misled.  However,  the  first  doubling  a  hare  makes 
is  generally  a  key  to  all  its  future  attempts  of  Ibat 
kind,  Ibe  latter  being  exactly  like  the  former.  The 
young  bues  tread  heavier,  and  leave  a  strongo- 
Bcent,  than  the  old,  because  their  limbs  arc  weaker; 
and  tbe  more  this  forlorn  creature  tires,  the  heiH^ 
H  treads,  and  the  strimger  is  the  sceat  it  leaves. 
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A  buck,  or  n^le  hfM%,  is  known  by  its  choosing  to 
run  ^poTl'  hard ,  highwiays, .  feeding .  lartber  from  t^c 
wood-sides,  and  making  its  doublings  of  a' greater 
compass  than  the  female.  The  m^e  having  made 
a  turn  or  two  about  its  form,  frequently  le^^  the. 
hounds  five  orsixmiles  on  a  stretch ;  but  the  female 
keeps  close  by  «ome  covert  side,  turns,  crosses,  and 
winds  among  the  hushes  like  n  rabbit,  and  seldom 
runs,  directly  for.wfird.  In  general,  however,  both 
male  and  fetnaI^ .  regulate  their  cotida^t  according; 
to  .the  weather.  In  a  moist  day  they  hold  by  the 
bighiyays  more  than  at  ahy  other. time,  .b9<^u8e.tbe 
seent  is  .then  stroingest' upon. the  graiM.  If. they 
come- to  the  side  of  a  .grOve  or  spdng,-  they  forbear 
to  e^er,  but  squat  down  by  the  side  thereof,  ,uT\tiI 
the  hounds  have  overshot  them ;  and  then,  turning 
along  their  former  path,  make  -  to  their  old  fbmi, 
-from  which  they  vainly  hope  for  protection.    , 

Hares,  are  divided,  by  the  hunters,  into.mountaia 
and  measled  hares.  The  former  are  more,  swift, 
vigorous,  and  have  their  flesh  better  tasted;  the 
,  latter  chiefly  frequent  the  marshes,  when  hunted 
keep  among  low:grounds,  and,  their  flesh  is. moist, 
white,  and  flabby.  When  the  male  and  .female 
keep  one  particular  spot,  they  will  not  suffer  any 
strange  hare  to  make  its  form  in  the  jame  quarter ; 
80  that  it  is  usually  said,  that  the  more  you  hunt, 
liie  more.faarea  you  shall  have  ;  for,  having  killed 
one  hare,  others  come  and  take  possession  „of  its 
form.  Many  of  these  animals  are  found  .to  live  in 
woods  and  thidcets ; .  but  they  are.  natur^ly  fonder 
iof .  tbe  open  country,  and  are.constrainied  only  by 
few  to  take  shelter  in  pkces  that  afford  thepi  neither 
A.wBxmsaD,  nor  an  agreeable  [pasture. ,  They  ktr. 
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HieT^ore,  iisoaUy  Men  stealin'goiit  of  Ae  ed^s'of 
tfae  wood,  to  taste  the  gnus  that  growfr  shorter  oind 
sweeter  in  the  open  fields^  than  under  Ihe^hade  ttf 
the  trees ;  however,  Uiey '  seldom  rnksf  of  being 
pilrsued;  and  every  ezciirnon  is  a  hew  adventnre. 
They  are'  shot  at  by  poachers ;  traced  by  their  'foot- 
steps in  the  snow ;  caught  in  springs ;  dogs,  birds,  , 
attd  'catflj  are  all  combined,  agaihst  them;  ants, 
snakes,  and  addero,  drive  them  fitmi  their  forms, 
especially  in  Bummer;  even  fleas^ 'from  which  most 
vtiner  animals  are  free,  perseciite  Hub  poor  creature  ; 
and  so  various!  ate  :ita.  enemies,'  that  it  is  seldom' 
permitted  to:ireaGh  (even  tbeitishort  term  to  iwhich  it 
is  limited  by  Nature.  *  ,  ■      •  ^      t 

The  soil  and:  climate  have  their  infUtenceV^on 
this  animal,'  as  welt  as:  oil  'most  others.  In  &e 
eottnfries  bordering  on  itHe  .north  pole,  they  become 
white  in  wbter,  and  are  c^n  seen  in  great-tioc^ 
of  fmir  or  five  fatindred,  runhing- along  the  buiks 
of  the  river  Irtish,  or  the  Jenisca,  and  as  white  as 
the  snow  they  tread  on.  They  are  caught  in  tdila 
for  the  'sake  of  Hieir  skins,  which  on  the  spot  are  ' 
sold' for  less  than  seven  shillings  a  hundred.  Their 
fiir  is  well  known  to-form'  a  cohsideraUe  article 
in  the  hat  raanufectiire  ?  and  weaiccordingly  import 
vast  quantities  of  it  frbm'thbse  eduntries  where  the 
hare  abounds  in  such  plenty.  -  Theyare  found  also 
.entirely  bla<jk,  but  these  in  much  less  quantity  Uian 
Ae  former';*  and  even  some  have  been  seen  with 
horns,  though  these  but  rarely. f  X 

*  Klein  Diep,  Qusdrup.  p.  52. 

-|-  JohnBton  de  Quad.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 

[  X  This  animal,  if  it  eTer  existed,  ia  now  no  longer  found. 
Johniton  probably  mistook  its  eara  for  horns,  or  confounded  it 
with  lome  other  quadruped.] 
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.  ,Tb«  hara  ^  the  hot  oewiUies,  particvluly  tA 
Italy.,  Sp«iB,  Binl  Barbtry.  are  smaller  thmi  ounr 
dioM  bKd  En  the  MilatMie  country  are  satd  to  bs 
1|n  best  ID  Evrope.*  There  ia  scarcely  a  country 
vbetB  thii  aninwl  it  not  to  be  found.,  from  the 
torrid  zone  to  the  ncig;hbourfaood  of  the  polar  cird<l 
The  na.tiTeB  of  Gniaes  knock  them  on  the  head  a» 
they  come  down  to  the  Bides  of  the  riTeni  to  dritak. 
They  also  H&rround  the  place  vhere  they  are  leeB 
in  nambera,  and  ckttering  a  diort  stick,  wfaii^ 
tinry  man  carries,  against  that  iHtich  the  penmi 
aeit  him  carriea,  they  diminish  their  circle  gradau 
aUy, .  iiH  the  hares  are  cooped  up  in  the  midaf , 
They  then  all  together  Ihrow  thiir  sticks  in  anoiig 
tlheaPanid  with  such  deadly  fiiroe.  that  th^  seldom 
fiiA  of  kiUiiig  great  numbers  at  a  time.-f- 

ThB  flesh  of  this  aninal  has  been  esteemed  at  a 
ddkaey  among  tome  nation*,  and  is  hdid  in  6e* 
tettatsDB  by  others.  The  Jem,  thd  ancient  Britons, 
and  tbe  Ms^metauB,  all  considered  it  as  an  undean 
animal,  and  rel^susly  abstained  fVotn  it.  On  &e 
contraiy,  there  ere  scarcely  any  other  people^  how-> 
ever  barbarous,  at  present  tiiat  do  not  consider  it  a« 
tiie.most  agreeable  food.  Fashion  seems  to  preside 
and  gOTem  all  the  senses  ;  what  maakind  at  ena 
time  consider  as  beantiftilj  fragrant,  or  savoUryj 
may  at  another  time,  or  among  another  nation,  be 
regarded M d^ormed,  disgustrul.orilltasted.  That 
fl^  mkkh  tiie  ancient  Romans  so  much  admired; 
as  to  call  it  the  food  of  tbe  wise,  was.  among  the 
Jews  and  the  Druids,  thought  unfit  to  be  eaten; 
and  even  the  moderns,  who  like  the  Romans  con- 


*  Dictunnalre  Raiaoon^,  Xidrre. 

t  Hub  G^.  des  VoyagM,  torn. ».  p.  171* 
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Mtr  '&e  fleA  ef  thii  ■nmal  at  a  deKcaicy^  hwe  wry 
diSisKnt  ideas  as  to  dretsing  it.  With  ub  it  is  aim'* 
ply  nrved  up  widiont  mach  Beaaohing;  bat  Api- 
cini  Hhowt  us  the  maaDer  of  dressing  a  hare  in  true 
Roman  faete^  with  penley,  rice,  Tinegar,  cnmiaia 
fteed^  and  corlaoder.* 


7%e  RabhU. 

fhe  Hare  and  the  Rabbit,  tboi^h  so  very  nearly 
teaemUing  each  other  in  fbrm  and  dispoeition,  are 
yet  distinct  kinds,  as  they  refUse  to  mix  with  each 
ether.  M.  Bvflbn  bred  vp  several  of  bofli  kinds 
M  the  same  place ;  but  from  being  at  first  indiffftnt 
they  soon  became  enemies ;  and  their  combats  were 
genertdly  eontinaed  until  one  of  them  was  disabled 
Or  destroyed.  However,  Ihongh  these  experiments 
were  not  atteitded  with  saccess,  I  am  assured  that 
nothing  is  more  frequent  than  an  animal  bred  be- 
tween these  Pird,  which,  like  all  other  mules,  is 
narked  with  sterility.  Nay,  H  has  been  actually 
known  tiiat  the  rabbit  couples  with  animals  of  a 
much  more  ^tant  nature ;  and  tiiere  is  at  present 
in  the  Museum  at  Brussels,  a  creature  covered  with 
feathers'  and  hair,  and  said  to  be  bred  between  a 
rabbit  and  a  hen. 

The  fecnndiCy  df  the  rabbit  is  stiH  greater  Aan 
that  of  the  hare ;  and  if  we  should  calculate  the 
pcodncc  from  a  Mngle  pair,  in  one  year,  tbe  number 
wonM  be  amazing.  They  breed  seven  times  in  a 
f^r',  and  bring  eight  ymng  ones  each  time.  On  a 
suppoEution/  therefore,  that  this  happens  regularly^ 

*  -j^  Apteii,  Ac. 
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at  the  end  of  foar  years  a  couple  of  rabbits  shall  see 
a  progeny  of  almost  a  million  arid  a  half.  From 
hence.we  might  justly  apprehend  b^ng  overstocked 
by  ^eir  increase  ;  bat,  happily  for  inankind, '  their 
enemies  are  naraeroiis,  and  tbeiir  nature '  inoffen- 
sive; 80  that  their  destruction  bears  a  near  propor* 
tion  to  their  fertility. 

But  although  their  numbers  he  diminished  by 
every  beast  and  bird  of  prey,  and  still  more  by  man 
himself,  yet  there  Is  no  danger  of  their  extirpa- 
tion. Thehareis  a  poor  defeo^etess  animal,  Uiat 
has  nothing  hut  its  swiftness  to.  d<pen'd  on  for  safety  ; 
its  numbers  are, ,  therefore,. '  .every  day  decreasing  ; 
and  in  countries  that  are  well  peopled,  the  species 
arejiio  much  kept  under,  that  laws ' are- made  fiw 
^eir-preaervation.;  ,  Still,  howeyer,  it  is  most  likely 
that  they  will  be  at  last  totally  destroyed;  and; 
like  the  wolf  or  the  elk  in  some  countries,  be  Only 
kept  in  remembrance.  But  it  i^  qthe^ise  with  the 
tabbit,  its  fecundity  hfjitg  greatqT,  and  its  means 
of  safety  more. certain.;  The  ha^e  seems  to  have 
more  various  arts  and  instincts  .to  escape  its  pur- 
spers,  by  doubling,  squatting,  aod  winding;  th^ 
rabbit  has  but  one  art  of  defence  alone,  biit  in 
that  one  finds  safety ;  by  making  ^e\f  a  hole, 
where  it  .continues  a  great,  part  of  the  day,  and 
breeds  up  its  young;  there  it  .continues  secure 
from  the  fox,  the  bound;  the  kite,  aitd  every  oth^r 
enemy. 

Nevertheless,  though  this  fetrieat  be  safe  and 
convenient,  the  rabbit  does  not  seem  to  be  naturally 
fond  of  keeping  there. :  It  loves  the  sunny  field  and 
the  open  pasture ;  it  seems  to  he  a  chilly  animal, 
.  and  dislikes  the  coldness  <^  it»;uader-ground  habita- 
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tion.  li  is,  tbuefwe,  continaally  imti  wben  it 
doM  not  fear  distorbaDce;  and  the  female  ofteli 
Iniagfl  forth  her  young  at  a  distatice  frotn  the 
warren,  in  a  hole,  not  above  a  fimt  deep  at  the 
iQott.  There  she  suckles  them  for  ahout  a  month ; 
covering  them  over  vrlth  moss  and  ^sSj  whenever 
she  goes  to  pasture,  and  scratchhig  them  ap  at  her 
return.  It  has  been  said,  indeed^  that  this  shallow 
hole  without  the  Warren,  is  made  lest  the  mtlb 
should  attack  and  destroy  her  young ;  but  I  have 
eeeti  the  male  himself  attend  tbe  young  there,  lead 
them  out  to  feed,  and  conduct  them  back  upon  the 
return  of  the  dam.  This  e]Etf»-nal  retreat  seems  a 
Itittd  of  country-house,  at  a  distance  from  the  gene- 
ral habitation  ;  it  is  usually  made  near  some  ^ot 
<^  ejteellent  pasture,  or  in  the  taidai  of  a  field  of 
sprouting  com.  To  this  both  male  and  fitmale 
often  i%tire  from  tbe  warren ;  lead  their  young  by 
ni^t  to  th^bod.  which  lies  so  convenient,  and,  if 
not  di8tiiirbed7  coDtioue  diere  till  tbey  are  perfectly 
grown  up.  There  they  find  a  greater  variety  of 
pasture  than  near  the  warren,  which  is  generally 
Ktten  bare ;  and  enjoy  a  warmer  sun,  by  covering 
thtttiselves  up  in  a  Bhallowerhole.  Whenever  they 
are  disturb^  they  then  forsake  their  retreat  of 
pleasure,  foAne  of  safety ;  they  fly  to  the  w»rrea 
with  their  ubnost  speed ;  and  if  Uie  way  be  i^mrt, 
tbere  is  scarcely  any  it^,  bow  swift  soever,  that 
can  overttUte  them. 

But  )t  does  nOI  always  happen  that  (base  ahinfeU 
are  possessed  of  one  of  these  extet-nal  apntments  i 
they  most  usually  bring  forth  their  young  ^Q  ^^* 
warren>  font  always  in  a  hole,  separate  frotn  the 
male.    On  these  oocasionsj  the  famaie  dig*  herself 
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a  hofej*  difiererit  from  the  ordinary  ;oTMi,  l^  being 
more  intricate ;  at  the  bottom,  of  which  she  caakesA 
more  ample  apartment..  This  done,  .&he.pu]ls  off 
from  her  belly  a  good  quantity  of 'her  hair,,  with 
which  she  makes .  a  kind  of  bed .  for  her  young. 
During.the  two  first  days  she  neyer  leaves  them ; 
and  does  not  stir  out  but  to  procure  nourishment, 
-which  she  takes  with  the  utmost  dispatch  ;  in  this 
manner  suckling  her  young,  for  near  six  weeks^ 
until  they  are  strong,  and  able  to  go  abroad,  them- 
selves. During  all  this  time,  the  male.  seMom 
visits  their  separate  apartment ;  but  when  they  are 
grown  up,  so  as. to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole^ 
he  then  seems  to  acknowledge  them  as  his  offspring, 
tak^  them  between  his  paws,  smogths  their  skin^ 
and  licks,  their  eyes:  all  of  them,  one  after  the 
«ther,  have  an  equal  shape  in  his  caresses. 

In  this  manner  the  rabbit,  when  wild,  cprisults 
its  pleasure  and  its  safety; .  but  tho^Miat  are  bred 
up  tame,  do  not  lake  the  trouble  of  digging  a  hole, 
conscious  of  being  already  pi;otected.  It  has  also 
been  observed^f  tljat  .when  people,,  to  ma^te  a 
warren,  stock  it  with  tame  rabbits,  these  aDimals^ 
having  been  unaccustomed  to  the  art  of  scrapiqg  a 
hole,  continue  exposed  to  the  weather,' and  every, 
other  accident,  withput  ever  burromig.  Their 
immediate  offspring  also  are  equally  regardless  of 
their  safety :  -  and  it  is  uot  till  after  two  or  three 
generations,  that  these  animals  begin  to  find  the 
necessity  and  convenience  of  an  asylum,  and 
practise  an  art  which ,  they  could  only  learii  from 
nature. - 

Rabbits  of  the  domestic  breed,  like  all  other 

•  Buffon.  t  IbW. 
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anlmah.  that  are  under  the  prolection  of  manj  are 
of  vafious  colours;,  white,  brown^  black/  and 
mouse-colour.  '  The  black  arc* the  most  scarce; 
the  brown,  white,  and  mouse-cobur,- are  in' greater 
plenty.  Most  of  the  wild  rabbits  are  of  a  brown, 
and  it  is  the  colour  which  prevails  among  (he 
species ;  for  in  every  nest  of  rabbits,  whether,  the 
parents  beblack  or  w-htte,  there  are  some  brown  ones 
found  of  the  number.  But,,  in. Englandi.  there  are 
many  warrens  stocked  with  the  mouse-colour  kindef^ 
which  some  say  came  originally  from-  an  island  in 
the  river  Humber,  and  which  still  continue  their 
original  colour,  after  a  great  number  of  successive 
genentions.  A  gentleman,*  who  bred  up  tame 
rabbits '  for  -  his  amuscinent,.  gives  the  following 
account.of  their  production.  I  began,  says  he,  by 
having  but  one  male  and -female  only  ;  the  male 
was  entirely:  white,  and  the  female  brown  ;.  but,  in 
their  :po8tei:J^  the  number  of  the  brown  by  far 
exceeded  th^e  of  any  other  colour  :  there  were 
some  white,  some  party-coloured,  and  some  black. 
It  is  surprising,  how  much  the-  descendants  were 
'  obedient  and  submissive  to  their  common  parent; 
.he  was  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his 
■  superior  wh^nesa;  and,  however  numerous  the 
other  males  llere,  this  kept  them  all  m  subjection. 
Whenever  they  quarrelled  among  each  other,  either 
for  their  females  or  provisions,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
the  noise  he  ran  up  to  them  with  all  dispatch  ;  and, 
upon  his  appearance,,  all  was  instantly  reduced,  to 
peace  and  order.  -  If  he  caught  any  of  them  in  the 
&ct,  be  instantly  punished  them,  as  an  ezampk 


*  M.  UouUer,  »  quoted  by  M.  Bitfioo. 
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to  the  reM.  AnoUier  instance  of  big  Biip^iorit;  WH^. 
ihat  haying  accnstomett  them  to  come  Ui  me  with 
the  caB  of  a  whistle,  the  instant  this  signal  was 
given,  I  saw  him  marshalling  them  np,  leading  them 
fte  foremost,  and  then  goffering  them  &U  to  file  off 
before  him. 

Tlie  rabbit,*  though  less  than  the  hare,  generally 
fives  lon^r.  As  these  animals  pass  the  greater 
part  of  their  Kves  in  their  barrow,  where  they 
contlnoe  at  ease  and  nnmolested,  they  have  nothing 
to  prevent  the  regularity  of  their  heidth,  or  the  doe 
course  of  their  nonrishment.  They  are,  therefore, 
generally  found  fatter  than  the  hare ;  but  their  flesh 
is,  notwithstanding,  much  less  delicate.  That  of  the 
old  ones,  in  particular,  is  bard,  tough,  and  dry ;  but 
it  is  said,  that,  in  warmer  countries,  they  are  better 
tasted.  This  may  very  well  be,  as  the  rabbit,  though 
so  very  plenty  in  Qreat  Britain  ^^  Ireland,  is^ 
severtheless,  a  native  of  the  warmf^Himates;  and 
has  been  originally  imported  into  ^ese  kingdoms, 
Avm  Spain.  In  that  country,  and  in  some  oi  the 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  are  told  that  they 
once  multiplied  in  such  numbers  as  to  prove  the 
greatest  nuisance  to  the  natives.  They  at  first  de- 
manded military  aid  to  destroy  them  ^but  soon  after 
they  called  in  the  assistance  of  ferrets,  which  ori- 
ginally came  from  Africa,  and  these,  with  much  mofe 
ease  and  expedition,  contrived  to  lessen  the  calamity. 
In  fact,  rabbits  are  found  to  love  a  warm  cU- 
mate,  and  to  be  incapable  of  bearing. the  cold  of 
the  nortii ;  so  that  in  Sweden  they  are  obliged  to 
be  littered  in  the  houses.  It  is  otherwise  in  all  the 
tropical  climates,  where  they  are  extremely  com- 
*  pi.  Mautier,  iu  Quoted  iij  M.  BuSba. 
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.mea,  mnd  where  tiiey  leUom  barrow,  as  with  lu. 
The  Eagluh  couDtiea  that  are  most  poted  for  tbeie 
aium«J»,are  LiDodiuhire,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridge- 
shire. They  deJig^ht  ia  grounds  of  a  aandy  soiL 
which  are  warmer  than  tfiose  of  clay,  and  whwh 
abo  furnish  a  softer  and  finer  pasture. 

The  tame  rabbits  are  larger  than  the  wild  ones, 
firotq  their  taking  more  Dourishmeut  aud  using  lew 
exercise ;  but  their  fl»h  is  uot  so  good,  being  more 
insipid  and  softn.  Id  order  to  improve  it,  they 
are  chiefly  fed  upon  bran,  and  are  stinted  in  their 
waler;  for,  if  indulged  in  too  great  i  plenty  of 
BM»st  food,  they  are  apt,  as  the  feeders  express  il^ 
to  grow  rotten.  The  hair  or  fur  is.  a  very  useful 
commodity,  aad  is  employed  is  Eogkind  fur  several 
purposes,  as  well  when  the  skin  is  dressed  with  it 
on,  as  when  it  is  pulled  off.  The  skins,  especially 
the  white,  asMued  for  lining  clothes,  and  are  con- 
gidered  as  a^fep  imitation  of  ermine.  The  ^in 
of  the  male  is  usually  preferred,  as  being  the  mos< 
lasting,  but  it  is  coarser;  that  on  the  belly  in  eithei 
sex,  is  the  best  and  finest.  BuX  the  chief  use  made 
of  rabbits' fur,  is  in  ihe  manufacture  <of  hats;  it  is 
always  mixed,  in  certaui  proportions,  with  the  fnr^f 
the  bearer ;  ^d  it  is  said  to  ^Ive  the  laiter  more 
strength  and  consistence. 

The  Syrian  rabbit,  like  all  other  animals  bred  in 
that  country,  is  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  hair ; 
it  falls  along  the  sides  in  wavy  wreaths,  and  ia,  in 
some  places,  curled  at  the  end,  like  wool ;  it  is  shed 
once  a  year  in  large  masses  ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  the  rabbit  dra^ng  a  part  of  its  robe  on  the 
gwiiad,  appears  as  if  U  had  got  another  1^,  or  a 
longer  tail    Therp  are  no  nbbits  naturally  in  Axn^- 
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ricJa ;  however,  those  that  have  heen  carried  froni  • 
£arope  are  found  to- multiply  in  the  West4ndia 
islands  in  great  abundance.  In  other  parts  of  that 
continent  they  have  animals  that  in  some  measure 
resemble  the  rabbits  of  Europe ;  and  which  most 
European  travellers  have  often  called  hares'  or 
rabbits,  as  they  happened  to  be  large  or  small. 
Their  giving  them  even  the  name  will  be  a  sufficient 
ex'cuse  for  my  placing  them  among  animals  of  the 
hare  kind ;  although  they  may  differ  in  many  of 
the  most  essential  particulars.  -  But  before  we  go 
to  the  new  continent^  we  will  first  examine  such 
aa  bear  even  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  hare  kind 
at  home.  ■     ^- 

■  [The  Varying  Hare,  an  inhabitant  of  lofty  alpine 
tracts  in  northe^  regions,  is  of  a  tawny-grey  colour, 
with  a  short  tail,  and  ears  shorter  than  the  head  and 
tipped  with  black.  It  never  de^flttdsinto  the 
plains;  or  mixes  with  the  commoi^Vare :  but  is 
frequently  observed  to  migrate  in  troops  of-somc 
hundreds,  during  severe  seasons,  in  search  of  food 
among  the  woody  districts. 

■•  The  Hare  inhabiting  all  parts  of  North  America 
is'  White  on  the  belly,  has  the  hinder  legs  longer 
than  the  body,  and  the  taH  is  bkc^  abave  and  white 
beneath. 

'  The  Baikal  Hare  is  something  larger  than  the 
common  hare,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  Graving 
flie  tail  black  above  and  white  below,  and  the 
tipper  edges  of  the  ears  Hack. 
'  The  Hare  inhabiting  the  woods  of  Brasilia  with- 
out tail,  white  undcrhearti,  and  has  a  white  collar 
rourtd'its  neck.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  the  com- 
mon hare.    That  which  inhabits  the  Cape,  living 
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■  itmong  the  rocks,  -is  brown,  with  reddish  legs,  with 

lon^  naked  ears,  which  are'  rme-coloured  on  the 

oiitside  :    its  tail  is  as  long  as  the  head,  very  bushy, 

and  carried  erect. 

The  Alpine  Hare,  a  native  of  the  Altaic  chain  of 
mountains  in  Siberia,  is  of  a  small  size,  measuring 
only  nine  inches  in  length.  They  inhabit  the  rocky 
and  woody  parts,  burrowing  among  the  rc^ks,  ot 
dwelling  in  their  fissures.  The  general  colour  is 
ferruginous,  with  brownish  feet  and  rounded  ears  ; 
-they  have  no  tail.  This  is  the  only  one  of  its  k(nd 
that,  during  the  summer,  makes  a  provision  against 
Ibe  nakedness  and  severity  of  the  winter.  About 
AUtuDin,  troops  of  them  bite  off  and  gather  into 
heaps,  sufficient  quantities  of  the  best  herbage. 
This  they  carefully  dry  in  the  sun,  and  after  it  has 
been  sufficiently  exposed,  collect  into  small  rick^ 
which  they^posit  either  in  the  chasms  of  rocks  or 
round  the  tfffk  of  some  tree.  The  way  to  these 
stores  is  well  known  »nd  et^rly  sought  after  by  the 
sable-hunt^rsj  asa  necessary  provision  for  their  horses. 
There  is  always  a  worn  path  leading  to  them,  and 
.they  are  easily  discovered,  even  jffhpn  covered  with 
«now,  by  their  height  and  form. 

The  Calling  Hare,  a  native  of  the  sonUi-east  psrts 
'  of  Russia,  is  of  a  grey-brown  colour,  with  the  ears 
edged  with  white.  It  measures  hardly  six  inches 
in  length,  ^nd  its  weight  in  winter  seldom  exceeds 
two  ounces  and  a  half.  It  bgrrows  under  ground, 
leaving  an  entrance  of  scarcely  more  than  two  incba 
in  diameter.  Its  residence  is  discovered  by'  its 
Toice,  which,  considering  its  size,  is  rem^iltably 
powerful,  beard  to  a  great  distance,  and  something 
jesembles  that  of  a  QuaiL     But  far  less  U^n  this 
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js  the  Minute Ibreoif Chili ;  hardly  ex<^i{)ginsi«« 
the  meadow  mouee.  In  its  oetive.  couiitry  it  ii  lyich 
esteemed  as  a  delict^  foodj  aod  is  often  domesti- 
cated. Its  general  colour  is  brovni,  though  it 
varies  by  domestication  to  white  or  qtotted;  the 
Dose  is  long,  an4  the  ears  are  smalli.  b^ry^  aD4 
poiated-J 

Tke  Squirrel* 

There  are  few  readers'  tliat  are  not  as  welf 
acquainted  with  the  Sgnre  of  a  sqairrd  as  tiuit  of 
^e  rabbit;  but  supposing  it  unknown  to  any,  we 
might  give  them  some  idea  of  its  form,  by  comparing 
it  to  a  Babbit,  with  shorter  ears,  and  a  longer  tail. 
The  tail,  indeed,  is  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 
Irom  all  o^rs,  as  it  is  extremely  bug,  beaatifo}, 
and  bushy,  spreading  like  a  fan,  andgdiich,  when 
throwb  up  behind,  covers  the  whol^rody.  This 
serves  the  little  animal  for  a  double  purpose ;  when 
M%cted,  it  serves,  ]ike  an  umbrelk,  as  a  secure 
protection  from  the  injuries  of  the  heat  and  cold  ; 
and  when'  extended,,  it  is  very  instrumental  in  pro- 
moting those  vast  leaps  that  the  squirrel  takes  from 
jtree  to  tree ;   nay,  some  assert  that  it  answers  stiU 

[*  This  elegant  tribe  of  quadrupeds  bave  tiro  ftont  tA^Ut 
iQ  each  jaw ;  those  in  the  upper  jaw  being  wedge-ebaped,  thoM 
in  the  lower  pointed :  on  each  side  In  the  upper  jaw  there  are  five 
grinders,  and  Four  in  the  lover :  they  have  perfect  collar  bones, 
and  in  most  species  the  tail  is  Aied  on  each  side.  Thoy  are  ax- 
tremely  active,  climbiiig  trees  ivith  the  most  oitoniahiiig  ease, 
and  springing  with  great  facility  and  dexterity  from  one  branch 
Uf  another.  Their  principal  Tood  is  nuts,  acorns,  and  beech-raast ; 
aM  in  eating,  (hey  sit  erect,  holding  their  food  between  the^ 
foptpiwi.^ 
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%  Uurd{nirpo«e>  and  when  th«  wjQirrel  takes  water, 
wfaiflb  it  iometimea  does  upon  a  piece  of  barb,  that 
its  tail  Berres  it  instead  of  a  aul.* 
Tbere  are  few  wild  aDimab  id  which  there  are 
,  ao  many  varieties  as  in  the  squirrel.  The  atmnum 
tguirrti  ii  of  the  size  of  a  small  rabbity  and  it  rather 
of  a  more  reddish  brown.  The  belly  and  breast 
•re  white;  and  the  eon  beaolifidly  ornamented 
vitb  loag  tofts  of  hair,  c^  a  deeper  colour  than 
;that  OB  the  body.  The  eyes  are  large,  black,  and 
Urely :  the  legs  are  short  and  moscularj  like  those 
of  tb«  rabbit ;  but  tiie  toes  longer,  and  the  claws 
Wurper,  ao  ai  to  fit  it  for  climbing.  When  it  eats, 
or  dresses  itself,  it  sits  erect,  like  the  hare  or  rabbit, 
making  use  of  its  fore  legs  as  hands ;  and  chiefly 
lesides  in  trees.  The  gr^  Virginianaquirrel,  which 
M.  Buffon  cdls  the  Petit  Gris,  is  larger  than  a 
rabbit,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  Its  body  and 
Bmbs  are  thicker  than  those  of  the  common  squirrel ; 
and  its  ears  are  shorter,  and  without  tufts  at  tite 
point.  The  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  cixtemal 
part  of  the  legs,  are  of  a  fine  whitish  grey,  with  a 
beautiful  red  streak  on  each  side  lengthways.  The 
toil  is  covered  with  very  long  grey  hair,  variegated 
with  black  and  white  towards  the  extremity.  Thia 
variety  seems  to  be  common  to  both  continents ; 
and  in  Sweden  is  seen  to  change  colour  in  winter, 
^e  Barbary  squirrel,  of  which  M.  Buffon  makes 
three  varieties,  is  of  a  mixed  colour,  between  reit 
and  bkick.  Along  the  sides  there  are  white  an4 
brown  lines,  which  render  this  animal  very  beau- 
tiful ;  but  what  still  adds  to  its  elegance  is,  that 
0e  belly  is  surrounded  with  white.    Some  of  these 

•  Kiwi-    IiioiueuB. 
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hold  up  tbe  tail  erect ;  and  otiiers  throw  it  fonrwrA 
overtfieir  body/  The  Siberimt  white  sqitiniel  ii 
of  the  size  of  a  comfflon  squirrel.  The  Carolina 
black  squirrel  is  much  bigger  than  theformtir,  and 
sometimes  tipt  with  white  at  all  the  extremities. 
The  BrasUian  squirrel,  which  M  "Biiffon"  calls  the 
CoqualliDj  is  a  beautiful  animal  of  this  kindj  and 
Tery  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  ita  colours:  Its 
belly  is  of  a  bright  ydlow;  its  head  and  body 
variegated  with  white,  black,  brown,  and  orange 
colour.  It  wants  the  tufts  at  the  extremity  of  ita 
ears ;  and  does  not  chmb  trees,  as  most  of  the  kind 
are  seen  to  do.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the 
little  ground  squirrel  of  Carolina,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
Btid  blackish  stHpes  on  each  side;  and,~hke  the 
former,  not  delighting  in  trees.  Lastly,  the  squirrel 
of  New  Spain,  which  is  6f  a  deep  iron-grey  colour, 
wi^  seven  longitudinal  whitish  atreaks  aloogthe 
sides  of  the  male,  and  five  along  those  of  the 
female.  As  for  the  flying  squirrels,  they  are  a  dis- 
tinct kind,  and  shall  be  treated  of  by  themselves.*' 
These,  which  I  suppose  to  be  but  a  &w  of  the 
-  numerous  varieties  of  the  squirrel,  sufficiently  serve 

[  *  lDDr.Shaw'BgencralZoo1ogy,tweaty-threedrBtinct  species 
are  enumerated,  exclusive  of  those  which  have  the  Rying  mem- 
brane. The  largest  of  these  is  the  great  M^bar  aquiirel,  &st 
described  by  M-  Sonnwat.  Ita  colour  is  ferruginous,  ydloviab 
underneath,  with  the  oulsidc  of  the  ivaba  and  tail  black.  The 
fore-feet  are,  furnUhed  with  four  toes,  each  armed  with  a  crooked 
claw,  and  a  very  small  thumb  or  fiftli  toe  having  a  small 
rouiided  nail:  the  hind-feet  have  five  toei,  each  wittf  B'sti!i>ng 
crooked  claw.  In  size  it  is  equal  to  a;cat; '  the  tail  is  l(uig<r  than 
the  body, -  and  when  fully  expaoded,  equal  in  bulk.  ...This  ani- 
mal feeds  on  fruits,  and  is  peculiarly  fond  of  the  milk  of  th« 
cocoa-nut,  wbich  it  pierces '  when  ripe,  in  order  to  obtEiiii 
the  liqiior.3 
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to  show  how  extensively  this  animal  is  diSufled  over 
6ll  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed^ 
bowever^  that  every  variety  is  capable  of  sustaining 
every  clim&te ;  for  few  animals  are  so  tender,  or  so  ' 
little  able  to  endure,  a  change  of  abode,  as  .this. 
Those  bred  in  the  tropical  climates,  will  only  live 
Bear  a  warm  sun ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
squirrel  of  Siberia  will  scarcely  endure  the  tempera- 
ture of  ours.  These  varieties  do  not  only  differ  in 
their  constitHtions  and  colour,  but  in  their  dispo- 
sitions also ;  for  while  some  live  on  the  tops  of 
trees,  others  feed,  like  rabbits,  on  vegetables  below. 
WheUier  any  of  these,  so  variously  coloured,  and 
so  diferently  disposed,  would  breed  among  each 
other,  we  cannot  tell ;  and  since,  therefore,  we  are 
left  in  uncertainty  upon  this  point,  we  are  at 
liberty  either  to  consider  each  as  a  distinct  species 
by  itself;  or  only  a  variety,  that  accident  might 
have  originally  prodnced,  and  that  the  climate  or 
soil  might  have  continued.  For  my  own  part,  as 
the  original  character  of  the  squirrel  is  so  strongly 
marked  upon  them  all,  I  cannot'  help  considering 
them  in  the  latter  point  of  view  ;  rather  as  the  com- 
mon descendants  of  one  parent,  than  originally 
formed  with  such  distinct  similitudes. 

The  squirrel  is  a  beautiful' little  animal,*  which 
is  but  haU'  savage';  and  which,  from  the  gentleness 
and  innocence  of  its  manners,  deserves  pur  pro- 
tection. It  is  neither  carnivorous  nor  hurtful :  its 
usual  food  is  fruits,  nuts,  and  acorns ;  it  is  cleanly, 
nimble,  active,  and  industrious ;  its'  eyes  are  spark- 
ing, and  its  physit^omy  marked  with  meaning. 
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It  genenUy,  like  the  hate  aad  rabbit,  sibs  «p  on  it* 
binder  kgs,  mud  uses  tbe  fot&  paws  as  handa ;  Uiese 
have  fire  clan%  or  toes,  as  tiiey  are  called,  aod  one 
of  Ibem  is  aeparated  from  tbe  rest  like'  a  thumb. 
This  anintal  seems  to  approach  the  natofe  of  birds, 
from  its  lightness,  and  surprieing  agility  on  the 
tops  of  trees.  It  sddoni  descends  to  the  groaad, 
except  in  case  of  storms,  but  jumps  foom  one 
branch  to  another;  feeds,  in  spring',  on  the  buds 
and  yonng  shoots ;  in  sugnuer.  on  the  ripeaii^ 
firuits ;  and  particiilariy  tbe  young  cones  of  tiife 
pine-faree.  In  antnmn  it  has  an  extensive  variety 
to  feast  upon  ;  the  acorn,  the  filbert,  tbe  cfaesnut, 
and  the  wilding.  This  season  of  plenty,  however. 
u  not  spent  in  idle  enjoyment ;  the  provident  htlle 
animal  gathera  at  that  time  its  pronnons  for  the 
winter ;  and  cautiously  foresees  the  season  when  the 
foreat  sbali  be  stripped  oTits  leaves  and  fruitage. 

Its  nest  is  generally  formed  among  the  lai^ 
branches  of  a  great  tree,  where  they  begin  to  fork  ^ 
into  small  cmes.  After  choosiag  die  place  Ariiere 
the  titaber  begtas  to  decay,  and  a  hollow  may  the 
more  easily  be  fwmed.  tbe  squirrel  begins  by  mak' 
ing  a  kind  of  level  between  the  forks ;  and  thm 
bringing  moss,  twigs,  and  diy  leaves,  it  binds  thjem 
together  w^  great  art,  so  as  to  resitf  the  raost 
violent  Btwm.  This  it  covered  up  on  all  sides ;  and 
has  hot  a  single  opening  at  top.  \fbith  is  jmt  Jarge 
enough  to  admit  the  htUe  aoimal ;  and  this  open- 
ing is  itself  defended  from  the  weather  by  a  kind 
«f  canopy,  made  in  the  fealuoa  o(  a  cone,  so  tfaa^ 
it  throws  off  the  rain,  tfaon^  nevn"  so  heavy.  The 
nest  thus  formed,  with  a  very  little  opening  above, 
is,  nevertheless,  very  cwnmodious  and  roomy  below ; 
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soft,  well  kait  together,  and  erer;  way  convenient 
tttd  warm.  In  tbia  zetreat  the  UUle  animal  brinp 
forth  its  young,  shelterB  itself  from  the  acorching 
heat  of  the  snn,  whidi  it  ieemi  to  fear^  and  from  the 
ntcvms  and  inclemency  of  winter,  which  it  n 
«tiU  leu  capable  of  supporting.  Iti  prorision  of 
ttvts  add  Bcoms  is  seldom  in  its  nesti  but  in  the 
hfJloWB  of  <he  tree,  laid  up  carefully  together,  and 
never  toadied  bat  la  cases  of ,  necessity.  Thus 
one  single  tree  serves  for  a  retreatandastore-hoose; 
and  without  leaving  it  during  (be  winter,  the  sqnirrcj 
possene*  all  those  enjoytnents  that  its  nature  is 
o^aUe  of  receiving.  Bnt  it  sometimes  happens 
that  its  little  mansion  is  attacked  by  a  deadly  and 
powerful  foe,  The  martin  goes  often  in  quest  of  a 
reb«at  for  its  young,  which  it  is  incapable  of  making 
for  itself;  ftff  this  reason  it  fixes  upon  the  nest  of  a 
-sqairrel,  and  with  double  injustice,  destroys  the 
tenant,  and  then  takes  posBeasion  of  the  mansion. 

However,  this  is  a  cabmity  that  bnt  seldom  hap- 
pens :  and,  of  all  other  animals,  the  squirrel  leach 
tiie  most  ftvlicksome  playful  life ;  being  surrounded 
with  abundance,  and  having  few  enemies  to  fear. 
They  are  in  heat  early  in  the  spring ,-  when,  as  a 
ibodeni  naturalist  eays,*  it  is  very  diverting  to  see 
the  female  feigning  an  escape  from  the  pursuit  of 
two-  or  Uiree  males,  and  to  observe  the  various 
proof}  which  they  ^ve  of  their  agility,  which  is  then 
Exerted  in  foil  ^MToe.  Nature  seems  to  have  been 
particular  in  her  formation  of  these  animals  for 
prt^Mgation ;  however,  they  seldom  bring  forth 
above  four  or  five  young  at  a  time,  and  that  but 
«nce  a  year.     The  time  of  their  gestation  etetus 

*  Britiih  Zoologjr, 
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to  be  sbont  six  weeks  ;    they  are  pregDant  in.  the 

beginning  of  April^  and   bring  forUi  about  the 

middle  of  May. 

The  squirrel  is  never  found  in-  the  open  fields, 
nor  yet  in  copses  or  underwoods ;  it  always,  keeps 
in  the  midst  of.  the  tallest  trees,'  and,  as  much  as 
possible,  shuns  the  habitations  of  men.  It  is  ex- 
tremely watchful ;  if  the  tree  in  which  it .  resides 
be  but  touched  at  the  bottom,  the  squirrel  instantly 
takes  the  alarm,  quits  its  nest,. at  once  flies  off  to 
another  tree;  and  thus  t^veb,  with  great  ease, 
along  the  toips  of  the  forest,  until  it  finds  itself  per- 
fectly out  of  danger.  In  this,  manner, it  continues 
for  some  hours,  at  a  distance  from  home,  until  the 
alarm  be. past  away;  and  then  it  returns,  by  paths 
that  to  all  quadrupeds,  but  itself  are  utterly  impass- 
able. Its  usual  way  of  moving  is  by-bounds;  these 
it  takes  from  one  tree  to  another,  at  forty  .feet  dis- 
tance ;  and  if  at  any  time  it  is  obliged  to  descend, 
it  runs  up  the  side  of  the  next  tree  with  amazing 
focility.  It  has  an  extremely  sharp  piercing  note, 
which  most  usually  expresses  pain ;  it  haE.aDotber, 
more  like  the  purring  of  a  cat,  which  it  .employs 
when  pleased ;  at  least  it  appeared  so  in  -  that 
from  whence  I  have  taken  a  part  of  this  de- 
scription. 

In  Lapland,  arid  thie  extensive  forests  to  <  the 
north,  the  squirrels  are  observed  to  change  their 
habitation,  and  to  remove  in  vast  nun^bers  from 
one  country  to  another.  In  these  migrations,  they 
are  generally  seen  by  thousands,  travelling  directly 
forward ;  while  neither  rocks,  forests,  nor  even  th^ 
broadest  waters  can  stop  their  progress.     What  I 
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am  goiDf  to  relate,  appears  Bo.extcaordinary;  that 
were  it  not  attested  by  numbers  of  the  most  crediUe 
liistorians,^  among  whom  are  Klein  and  Linnffius, 
it  miglit:  be  rejected,  with  that  scorn  with  which 
we  treat  imposture  or  credulity ;  however,  nothing 
can  be  more  true  than,  that  when  these  animals,  in 
their  progress,  meet  with  broad  rivers,  or  extensive 
lakes,  which  abound  in  Lapland,  they  take  a  very 
ai:traordinary  method  of  crossing  them.  Upon  ap- 
proaching the  banks,  and  perceiving  the  breadth 
of  the  water,  they  return,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
into  the  neighbouring  forest,  each  in  quest  of  a 
piece  of  bark,  which  answers  all  the  purposes  of 
boats  for  wafting  them  over.  When  the  whole 
company  are  fitted  in  this  manner,  they  boldly 
comrnit  their  little  fleet  to  the  waves  ;  every. squir- 
rel sitting  on  its  own  piece  of  hark,  and  fanning 
the  air  with  its  tail,  to  drive  the  vessel  to  its  desir^ 
port.  ._  In  this  orderly  manner  they  set  forvyard,  and 
often  cross  lakes  several  miles  broad.  .But  it  too 
often. happens  .that  the  poor  mariners  are  not  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  their. navigation  ;  for,  although  at 
the  edge  of  the  water,  it  is  generally  .calm,  in  the 
midst  it.  is  always  more  turbulent.  .There  the 
slightest  additiontd  gust  .of  wind  oversets  the  little 
sailor  .and  his,  vtssel  together.  The  whole  nayy, 
that  but  a.  few  minu.tes  before  rode  proudly  and 
securely  aloqg,  is  now  overturned,  and  a  shipwreck 
of  twA  or  three  thousand  sai]  ensues.  This,  which 
is  so  nnfprtunate  for  the  little  animal,  is  generally 
the  most  Jucky  accident  in  the  world  for  the  Lap- 
lander, on  the  shore;  ^ho  gathers  up  the  dead 
bodies  as  tbey.are  thrown  in  by  .the  waves,  eats  th9 
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flesb^  and  idls  Ute  skim  for  about  a  shilling  the 
dozen.* 

.  The  iquirrel  is  easily  tamed^  and  it.  is  than  a. 
verjr  familiar  animal.  It  loves  to  lie  warm,  and 
will  often  creep  into  a  man's  pocket  or  bis  botoni. 
It  is  nnuilly  kept  in  a  box^  and  fed  wi^  hazk  nqfa. 
Some  find  amusement  in  observing  mth  what  ease 
it  bites  the  nnt  bpen,  and  eats  the  knrnel.  In  short, 
it  is  a  pleasing  pretty  little  domestic ;  end  its  tricki 
and  habitudes  may  serve  to  entectaitt  a  miad  bd'- 
equal  to  stronger  bperations. 


3%e  tlymg  Sgutrtet. 

Mr.  Ray  was  justly  of  opinion^  that  the  Flying 
Squirrel  might  more  property  be  said  to  be  of  (he 
rat  kind,  because  its  far  is  shorter  than  ia  other 
squirrels,  and  its  colonn  aha  mioi^  neurly  At>pro8cb 
<fed  former.  -However,  as  mankind  Ha^e  been  coti- 
tent  to  clan  it  among  the  sqairtels,  it  is  scurcdj 
Vfoeth  making  a  new  distincttoD  in  its  &Tour.  This 
litde  animal,  which  is  frequently  brdugfat  over  to 
£[iglftBd^  is  less  than'  a  conHnon  sqiiirtel,  and 
bi^;er  than  a  fteld  mouse.  1(9  skin  is  very  soft, 
and  'elegantly  adorned  with  a  dark  fur  in  some 
pkicea,  and  light  gr^  in  others.  It  has  largt  pro- 
minent black  and  very  sparUing  eya,  small  ears^ 
and  very  sharp  teeth,  with  which  it  gnaws  any 
thing  quidcly.  When  it  does  n<^  leap,  its  tail, 
which  is  pretty  enough,  lies  close  to  its  back ;  but 
when  it  takes  its  spring,  the  tail  is  nofed  back- 
Vrards  and  forwards  from  side  to  side.  ,  It  is  sud  t* 
*  Oeuvret  de  Regaard. 
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partake  snnevrhat  of  the  nature  of  the  sqairrel,  of 
the  rat,  and  of  the  dormoQse;  butt^at  in  whichtt 
is  'distinguished  from '  all  odier  animals,  is  its  pecu- 
liar conformation  for  taking  those  leaps,  that. aimost 
look  like  flying.  It  is,  indeed,  amazing  to  see  it  at 
one  bound  dartabove  a  bnndred .yards,  from  one  tree 
to  another.  They  are  Eusiated  in  this  spring  by  a 
Tcty  peculiar  formation  of  the  skin,  that  extends 
from  thefore-feet  to  the 'binder;  so  that  when  the 
atiimal  fetretcbec  its  fore-legs  forward,  and  its.  hind-  . 
l«gB' backward,  this  skin  ia  spread  ont  between 
Uwoi,  somewhat  like  that  between  the  legs  of  a 
bat.  The  surface  of  the  body  being  thus  increased, 
the  little  aninial  keeps  buoyant  in  the  air  nntil  the 
force  of  its  first  impulsion  is'  expired,  and  then  it 
descends.  This  skin,  when  the  creatiire  is.  at  rest, 
or'waHcing,  continues  wrinkled  up  on  its  sides ; 
but  when  its  limbs  are'extended,  it:forms  a  kind 
of  web  between '  them  of  above  an  inch  broad  on 
either  side,  'and  gives  the  whole  body  the  appear- 
ance of  a  skin  floating  in  the  air.'  Itt  this,  manner 
^e  flying  squirrel  changes  place,  not  like  a  bird, 
by  repeated  strokes  of  its  wings,  but  rather  like  a 
paper  kite,  "supported  by  the  expansion  of  the  sur- 
feceof  its  body ;  but  with  this  difference,  however, 
that,  being  naturally  heavier  than  the  air,  instead 
of  mounting  it  descends;  and  that  jump,  which 
.tipon  the  ground  would  not  be  above  forty  yards, 
when  from  a  higher  tree  to  a  lower  may  be  above 
m  hundred. 

This  little  animal  is  more  common  in  Ameri<^ 
than  in  Europe,  but  not  very  commonly  to  be  seen* 
in  either.  It  is  usually  found,  like  the  squirrel,  on 
the  tops  of  trees ;  but,  though  better  fitted  for  l«ap- 
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iag.  it  nifa  nose  torpid  iBapwilidn.  afl4)»wldiMl 
-Hem.  ta  txett  iU  pov«fB;  oo  tint  ib  is  ofiea  leiwd 
-1>^  A»  priecaiandlhe  nmrtin.  It  f»  eaiUy  taaie^ 
ihot  apt  to  l»c^  wmkjn  nheBeTor  it  SaM  «a  f^pox- 
tinity.  It  don  not  seem  SdihI  of  nuts  ot  oknondsk 
Hlie  other  sqqifrds,  but  i>  chiefljr  plcuod  wHh  Am 
•prouta  of  dw  hittA,  aad  the  cones  of  tha  pUMi.  It 
itfed  in  its  tarnn  state  with  bread  and  frwia;  it  gtr 
aendfy  ileepa  1^  daj,  and  is  alwayt  mmt  active  b^ 
ni^.  Sone  nataiaKsti  grwroly  cMtien  «i  not  to 
bit  it  get.  among  our  eora-fieldij  when  tbe;  tell  w 
it  mil  da  a  greet  de^  of  damage,  by  eroppiog  tbs 
Oem  as-soon  as  it  begins  to  ear  ■* 
.  [Mr.  Peonant  deUrribea  i  apeeitoi  inhnbitfng  ttn 
woods  of  Jb^^,  which:  he  denoBmurtet  the  hooded 
aqnirrel.  It  is  of  a  nlsty-bFown  colow,  paler  andw- 
oeatbj  with  the  flying  membruie  extending  to  the 
ODds  of  all  the  Ihnbfl^  and  reaching  rowftd  tha 
shoulders  and  throat  in  the  manner  of  frdioak  w  » 
gnat  ooat.  Its  tail,  is  remaritalfljt  badty,  «n4 
•praad-oa  ettckside.} 


Prom  the  description  of  the  sqatrrd  and  its 
tvrietiesj  we  proceed  to  a  different  tribe  of  animalir, 

■  He  ipay  ^aaily  be  made  tanei  but  be  is  apt  to  do  a  great, 
deal  of  damage  in  the  com-fielda,  because  be  wiQ  crop  the  com 
naooiiasitbeg!n»toear.  Brooks's  Nat.  Hmi 

[  t  Tbe  Msnnots  have  two  wedge-shaped  front  t«eth  in  Mclfc 
jW;  fire  griit4en.o«eaflKudn  in  tlia  upper  jair.^Ml  four  ift^tba 
Uv!WE;.and  they;  hayeapet&ct.aaUsrboiM;  tbe  fan-feet  harai 
fourcUwB»and  a  veiywniillkiad  of  ttuimb;  the  Jilnd-feet  hava 
tfre  clawi.    It  d«n  not-,  utile  Count  de  fiaSbn  tuppnea.  chew- 
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Ao  way  indead  reseinbliBg  tb«  «i|iun«l,  but  bUU 
tomething  Uke  the  rablut  and  the  ban.  'We  ara 
to  keep  these  two  animals  atiU  ia  view,  a»  the  enrtre 
of  our  con^risoa;  as  objects  to  vrbicfa  maay 
others  may  bear  sone  euDJIitud^  ttm^  they  bat 
litde  approBcb  each  other.  Araoag  the  hare  kind 
is  the  Marraotj  which  naturelisU  bare  placed  either 
among  the  hare  kind  or  tbc  rat  hindj  as  it  saitcd 
tbair  respective  systems.  In  fuei,  it  bears  no  great 
xesemblaDce  to  either  j  bnt  t^  the  two  it  approaches 
muob  nearer  the  hare,  as  weU  in  the  make  of  its 
headj,  as  in  its  size,  in  ita  bashy  tail,  and  partica- 
lavly  in  its  chewing  the  cnd^  whidt  alooe  is  suffi- 
f^ent  to  determine  our  choice  in  grving  it  its  pre- 
wot  situation.  How  it  ever  came  to  be  degnuled 
into  the  rat  or  the  mouse  I  cannot  conceive^  for  it 
no  way  reaembles  them  in  size,  being  nearly  as  big 
as  a  ^re ;  or  in  its  disposition,,  siace  no  animal  is 
more  tract^e^  nor  mere  easily  tanked. 
.  The  mmrmet  is,  as  was  said,  ahaost  as  big  as  a 
liare,  bat  it  is  more  co^ulent  than  a  cat^  and  has 
shorter  legsi  Its  head  pretfy  nearly  resembles  that 
of  9  bare>  eacept  that  its  oara  are  much  shorter. 
Ijt  is  ctotfied  all  over  with  very  long  hair^  and  a 
p)iorter  fat  below.  These  ue  of  different  urfoarf^ 
Uack  aad  grey.  The  length  of  the  hair  gives  thi$ 
body  the  appearance  of  greater  coipnleoce  than  it 
isally  bas,  and  at  the  same  time  shortens  tfie  fieet  89 
Mut  its  belly  seems  touching  the  gro«nd.  Its  tail 
it  toAed  and  weU  furnished  with  hair,  and  it  if 
oipiaed  ii|'«  straight  direction  with  its  body.  U  ha« 
J^e  daws  bchiad,  and  only  four  before.  These  jj^ 
ttses  as  the  eqsirrel  does  to  cany  ita  food  t»  itt 
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Ricruih ;  and  it  usually  sits  upon  its  hinder  parts  t6 
feed,  in  the  manner  of  that  little  animal. 
'  The  marmot  iS  chiefly  a  native  of  the  Alps ;  and 
when  taken'  yonng  ia  tamed  more  easily  than  any 
other  wild  animal,  and  almost  as  perfectly  as  any 
of  those  that  are  domestic*  It  ia  readily  taught 
to  ^nce,  to  wield  a  cudgel,  and  to  obey  the  voice 
of  its  master.  Like  the  cat,  it  has  an  antipathy 
(o  the  dog ;  and  when  it  becomes  familiar  to  the 
family,  and  is  sure  of  being  supported  by  its  master^ 
it  at^^s  and  bites  even  the  largest  mastiff.  Front- 
its  squat  muscular  make,  ithas  great  strength  joined 
to  great  agility.  It  has  four  large  cutting  teeth, 
like  all  those  of  the  hare  kind ;  biit  it  uses  them  to 
much  more  advantage,  since  in  this  animal  the^r 
are  very  formidable  weapons  of  defence.  How- 
ever, it  is  in  general  a  very  inoffensive  animal ;  and, 
except  its  enmity  to  dogs,  seems  to  live  in  friend- 
ship with  every  creature,  unless  when  provoked. 
If  not  prevented,  it  is  very  apt  to  gnaw  the  fiirni- 
ttire  of  a  house,  and  even  to  make  ho'es  through 
wooden  partitions ;  from  whence,  perhaps,  it  has 
been  compared  to  the  rat.  As  its  legs  are  very 
short,  and  made  somewhat  like  those  of  a  bear,  it 
is  often  seen  sitting  up,  and  even  walking  on  its 
hind-legs  in  like  manner;  but  with  the  fore-paws, 
as  was  said,  it  uaea  to  feed  itself  in  the  manner  of  . 
a  squirrel.  Like  all  of  the  hare  kind,  it  runs  much 
swifter  up-hill  than  down ;  it  climbs  trees  with  great 
ease,  and  runs  up  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  the  conti- 
guous walls  of  houses,  vrith  g^eat  facility.  It  is 
fodicronaly  said  thltt  the  Savoyards,  who  are  the 
*  Buffon,  from  wbenee  the  remaiDder  of  thisdescrfptiou  ii 
talceD.    A^.  B.   He  takes  it  from  Geiner,  to!,  xvii. 
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-  oii1y:chimney-8weepera  of  Paria^  hare  learned  tfaii 
art  from  the  marmot,  which  is  bred  io  the  sanw 
.  cottntEy. 

These  animals  eat  indiscriminately  of  vrbatever  if 
presented  to  them ;  0eshj  bread,  fruits,  herba, 
roots,  pulse,  and  insects.  But  they  are  particularly 
fond  of  milk  and  butter.  Although  less  Inclined  to 
petty  thefts  than  the  cat,  yet,  tbey  always  try  Uf 
steal  into  the  dairy,  where  they  lap  up  the  milk 
like  a  cat,  purring  all  the  while  like  that  animal,  at 
'An  expression  of  their  being  pleased.  Aa  to  the 
jcest,  milk  is  the  only  liquor  they  like.  They  sel- 
-dom  drink  water,  and  refuse  wine.  Wlien  pleased 
or  caressed,  they  often  yelp  like  puppies ;  but  when 
irritated  or  frighted,  .they  have  a  piercing  note  that 
.  Jiurts  the  «Qr.  They  are  very  cleanly  animals,  and, 
Jike  the  cat,  retire  upon,  necessary  occasions;  bu( 
.their  bodies  have  a  disagreeable  scent,  particularly 
ID  Uie  heat  of  summer.  This  tinctures  their  fleshy 
which,  being  very  fat  and  firm,  would  be  very 
good,  were  Qot  this  flavour  always  found  to  pre- 
dominate. 

We  have  hitfierto  been  describing  affections  in 
this  animal  which  it  has  in  common  with  many 
others  ;  but  we  now  come  to  one  which  particularly 
distiDguishes  it  from  all  others  of  this  kind,  and, 
indeed,  from  every  other  quadruped,  except  the  bat 
.and  the  dormouse.  This  is  its  sleeping  during  the 
winter.  The  marmot,  though  a  native  of  the 
highest  fnountains,  and  where  the  snow  is  never 
wholly  melted,  nevertheless  seems  to.  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  the  cold  more  than  any  other,  and  in  a  man- 
ner has  a]l  its  faculties  chilled  up  in  winter.  This  ex- 
fmordinary  juspeosioD  of  Iif«  andnioUcNp  formose 
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tbao  half  tfae  jcar,  deierres  onr  wonder,  aed  eKoUe* 
««r  sttcatioh  to  conHder  the  nutniier  of  mcta  m  tetm 
porary  death,  and  the  subsequent  revival  Bot  SmA 
to  describe,  hefiore  we  attempt  to  ditcuu. 

Tbe  mannot,  usoally,  at  the  end  of  Septembar,  nr 
Ihe  beginning  of  Octdlur,  prep«rei  to  fit  up  itB]tt<^ 
bilatioR  for  tbe  winter,  froni  wlikh  it  ii  never  seca 
to  issue  till  about  the  beginning  or  the  middift  ai 
Appil.  Tbis-Miinal's  Httte  retreat  is  made  with 
great  precaution,  and  fhted  up  with  art.  It  is  a 
bole  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  extremdy  deep, 
wttb  a  SpaciOns  apartment  at  tbe  bottom,  whidi  is 
tather  longer  than  it  Is  broad.  In  this  several  mar- 
raota  can  Reside  at  tbe  same  time,  without  crowditig 
calh  otb»,  or  iiynring  the  air  they  breathe.  The 
feet  and  ckws  of  this  animdfleem  made  for  digging; 
and,  in  fact,  they  burrow  into  the  ground  with 
amazing  fhctKty,  scraping  up  &\e  earth  hke  a  r^Ut, 
and  throwing  liadi  what  tbey  hare  thus  loosened 
behind  them.  Bat  Hie  form  of  tbeir  hole  is  stifl 
more  wohderfnl ;  it  resembles  the  letter  Y ;  die 
two  branches  being  two  openings,  which  conduct 
into  one  channel,  which  terminates  in  their  general 
apartment  &at  lies  at  the  bottom.  As  tbe  bote 
is  made  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  there  is  no 
part  of  it  oil  a  level,  but  tbe  Apartment  at  the  end. 
One  of  the  branches  or  openings  issues  out,  sloping 
downwards  ;  and  this  serves  as  a  kind  of  sink  or 
drain  to  the  wh*^  ikmi!y,  where  th6y  make  their 
«xcr£ment8,  and  where  the  Inoisture  of  the  place 
is  drawn  away.  The  other  branch,  on  Uie  cootrary ^ 
dopes  upwards,  and  this  serves  as  their  door  upon 
which  to  go  out  and  in.  Hie  apartment  at  the  ml 
IB  Tcry  ^nnnly  stuccoed  nmiid  wit|i  now  aud  hay. 
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of  hdUb  vbibfa  theff  anke  «n  tmfAt  {nvtuHm  ds/ 
rii^tliefaninier.  A«  Ibis  is  tt,\A»rkef  great  M>o«r« 
fO  it  is  irtfdertekoi  in  eomiAon ;  i ome  tst  the  fiacft 
ip*u>  odMrs  gtUierit,  ftad  oth«r«  ftik<Aeirtiutts  t* 
tlr*)^  ^  intb  tiieir  hcde.  Upon  this  ocouiottj  as  m 
■re  taidt  oik  of  them  Um  6u  ite  back,  p^rnriU  tb« 
hif  t»  be  iiaaped  npoa  ift  beUy,  kee^  its  pKwa  bp* 
rigM  to  ttake  |;rbater  room ;  and  in  this  nmnne^f 
Ijtiftgflttlliipon  iti  back,  ift  »  dnig^d  by  tbetafl^ 
hay  and  lA,  to  Iheir  comnon  retrcht.  Tl^  tHao 
•one  ipvt!  as  a  reaao*  for  the  bbir  being  ^nerally 
worn  away  M  thienr  backSj  at  is  asutdly  the  case  { 
boVenr,  a  better  reamn  for  thia  may  be  asngtaed) 
fiDDi  thdr  contudalfy  f  GOting  op  hxAtA,  and  pB8sih|f 
ttroai^  oaitow  opening*.  But,  be  tin  as  it  friU^ 
certain  it  is  that  they  all  live  together;  and  woifc 
in  commoB  4o  iinfte  their  habitation  as  iavg  and 
ooATvnESnt  as  possible.  In  it  they  pass  three  parU 
of  their  hvei ;  into  it  tbey  retire  when  the  storm  ii 
high ;  in  it  they  contihae  while  it  iHti» ;  there  they 
remu*  when  appreMnsireof  danger^  and  nieVer  Btlt 
SA  eacefit  in  fine  weather,  never  going  Sea  frooA 
htme  even  thdn.  'Whenever  they  ventarfe  i^oad> 
•oe  ts  fdaced  as  a  centinel,  sitting  upon  a  lofty  rock, 
whUe  the  i^st  amuse  ttfttnaelves  in  ptaymg  along 
Ihe  ^een  fields,  or  are  employed  in  catting  grtos  eml 
m^bg  hey  for  Uieir  winter's  convenience.  TbtJt 
trusty  centinel,  when  an  enemy,  a  man,  a  itog,  or  m 
l^td  of  pny  approaches,  apprixes  te  cmifiaiitttnt 
With  «  whitde,  wpon  which  they  all  ihtdie  toiM,  lh* 
<»tiUn«l  hiMM^  bringing  «p  the  rear. 

BM  it  mast  net  be  Rtfppoied  that  tftis  ttay  te  dsi> 
lAgtMa  for  pWfiaiMt;  om  Bbe  contHFTy,  h  k  dvrayi 
iinukd  in  u  great  :^leh^  ^  thai*  holei  at  the  end 
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ts  at  1))e  begintiiD^  of  winter ;  it  k  only  MOgfaffine 
tile  convenience  of  tbeir  .lodging,,  and  the  adyan- 
tages  of  their  yonng.  As  to.  provision,  they.seeni 
kindly  apprized  by  Nature  that  during  the  winter 
Aey  shall  not  want  any,  so  that  they  make.no  pr^ 
parationB  for  food,  though  so  diligently  employ^, in 
fitting  up  their  abode.  As  «oon  as  thoy  percc^vft 
Hie  fipBt  approaches  of  die  winter,  daring  which  their 
vital  iDOtioiis  are  to  condmie-in  some  ineaBure  sus- 
pended, they  laboar  very  dUigen^y  to  .oloseup  the 
two  entrances  of  their  habitation,  which  they  eSeck 
with  sQch  solidity,  that  it  is .  easier  to  dig  up  the 
earth  any  where  else  than  where  they  have  dosed  it. 
At  that  time  they  are  vary  fat,  and  some  of  them  are 
found  to  weigh  above  twenty  poands  ;  they  continue 
so  for' even  three  months  more-;  but  by  degrees 
dieir  flesh  begins  to  waste,  and  they  are  usually  very- 
lean  by  the  end  of  winter.-  .When  their  retreat  is 
opened,  the  whole  family  is  then  discovered,  eadi 
rolled  into  a  ball,  and  covered  up  under  the  hay.  la 
this  state  they  seem  entirely  lifeless ;  they  may  be 
taken  away,  and  even  kUled,  without  their  testifying 
any  great  piunj  and  those  wbo'find  tbero  in  .this 
jnanner  carry  them  home,  in  order  to  breed  up  the 
yoang,  and  eat  ihe  old  oni^.  A  gradual  and  gentle 
Warmth  revives  them  ;  but  they  would  die  if  too 
suddenly  .brou^t  near  the.  fire,  or  if  their  juipes 
were  too  quickly  liquefi^,  .  . 

Stridly  speaking,  ^ays.M.  Bofficw,  tfiese  ^niipaJi 
cannot  be  said  to  ^eep  ducing  the  winter ;  it  mtty 
be  called  rather  a  torpQf,  a  stagnation  of  all.  the 
faculties.*  This  torpor  is  produced  by  the  confla- 
tion of  iheir  blood,  which  is  naturally  piucb  colder 

...     *  BuSoD,  nil.  iM.    L<fi«B. 
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thftii.tiiat(tf  ttll  Cither  quadrapeds,  Theuaal  beat  of 
imDj  and  other  animais^  is  about  Uiirty  degress  abora 
congelation ;  thehe^t  ofthese  U  not  above  ten  degrees. 
Their  internal  beat  is  seldom  greater  than  that  of 
tbeten^eratitce  oftbeair.  This  baa  been  often  tried 
by  {dunging  the  ball  of^bethermoaietn  into  the  body 
oifi  liring  dorjnonse,  and  it  never  nwe  b^ond-itv 
UB«al  pitch  in  air,  and  Bometimes  it  sqnk  a^ove  « 
id^ree.  It  is  not  surpriuog,  therefore,  that  thesQ 
animals,  whose  Uood  is  so  cold  naturally,  sbouli) 
become  torpid,  when  the  external  cold  it  too  power- 
fid  for  the  small  quantity  of  heat  in  their  bodies,  ye( 
remaining ;  4nd  this  always  happens  when  the  therr 
jnometeris  not  more'  th|»n  ten  degrees  above  conge- 
Jatioo.  Tbis  coldness  M.  £u0bn  has  eiperimo^ 
m  the  hlood  of  the  hat,  the  dormouse,  and  the  he<jlger 
bog,  and  with  great  justice  he  extends  the  analogy 
to  the  marmot,  which  likie  the  rest  is  s^en  to  sleep 
^11  the  winter.  This  torpid  state  cpntinue^  as  Iwg 
as  the  cause  which  produces  it  continues  ;  and  it  is 
very  probable  that  it  might  be  lengtiiened  out 
^yQnd  its  usual  term,  by  artificially  prolonging 
iiuf  cold ;  if,  for  fnGtance,  the  animal  were  roUei} 
up  in  wool,  and  placed  in  a  cold  cellar,  n^rly  ap- 
proaching to,  but  not  quite  so  cold  as  an  ice-hous^ 
for  that  would  kill  them  outri^t,  it  would  remain 
perhaps  a  whole  year  in  a  state  of  insensibility, 
^pwever  this  be,  if  the  h^t  of  the  wr  be  above 
,ten  degrees,  these  aqimals  are  seen  to  revive ;  and 
if  it  be  continued  in  4iat  degree  of  temperature, 
they  do  not  become  torpid,  but  eat  and  sleep  at 
JiFOper  intervals,  like  all  oUier  quadrupeds  whatever. 

From  t^  above  apccmnt,  we  may  form  some  coa- 
^ption  of  the  state  in  whidi  these  animtds  continue 
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daring  ^  WHiter.  A«  ia  4t>ffle  >Afl«tdtl4,  «4mm 
tlie  cimtlBtiwi  is  extremely  laogwiid^  1^  «)»^tite^ 
diniiMshed  hi  proportionj  so  in  these-  ifae  t)IooA 
Bcarely  moviRg,  or  ODly  lawmg  ift  due  jg^ter 
vesseb^  Aey  want  no  nourishmeWt  to  teptit  «vtet 
is  WWII  away  by  its  motiofw.  Tfc^  tare  aeen,  in^ 
deedj  ^y  stow  d^^rees  to  becMoe  leaa^  in  pn*- 
portion  to  (^  Blow  RtUitioii  t/f  their  llvMs  ;  hM 
Vba  is  not  perc^tible  except  fit  Ike  end  <^  want 
Riontlis.  Man  is  often  4cnowR  to  gather  aoaririi- 
nent  from  the  ambient  wr ;  and  thew  elsb  Mny  in 
•ome  measure  be  snppKed  in  the  same  Kiinner; 
BTid  having  sufficient  motion  in  tbeif  fluids  to  kee^ 
them  from  pntrefiiction,  and  just  taffidcnt  noarish- 
inent  to  snpply  the  waste  of  ^ir  knguid  dir- 
cnlatioD,  tiiey  continue  retbo:  feebly  aNve  tiiAift 
deeping. 

'niese  animals  prodace  but  once  *  year,  and 
wmalfy  bring  forth  but  tiitee  or  foot  at  a  time. 
They  grow  very  last,  and  the  e^ent  of  their  liftt 
is  not  above  nine  or  ten  yean  ;  so  diat  the  Spcoieb 
ia  neither  numeroos  nor  very  moch  diffesed.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  Alps^  where  they  seem  i* 
prefer  the  brow  of  the  highest  mountains  to  die 
lowest  ranges,  and  the  stlnny  Side  to  that  in  the 
«hade.  Tbt  inhabitants  t>f  the  country  where  they 
cbiefly  reside,  when  th^  obserr^  the  hole,  generally 
•tay  till  winter  before  tb^  tiiink  proper  to  open  it ; 
fbr  if  they  begin  too  soon,  flie  animal  nakes,  and, 
•8  it  has  a  mrprising  faculty  of  di^ng,  makes 
Ms  \k<Ae  deeper  in  proportion  as  Utey  f^ow.  Such 
«s  kin  itfor  food,  use  every  art  to  improve  the  flesit, 
iriiich  ig  said  to  have  a  wttd  taste,  and  to  cause 
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VDinitiBgv.*  'Hiey,  ther«fe»,  take  rrray  (b«  fet, 
irtiidi  » IB  groat  abonchuicej  and  uh  ^  maain4er> 
drfii^  it  Bomevrh^  in  tbe  nanaer  of  .faBcon.  Still, 
bvfl^Wr,  it  is  aaid  to  be  verf  iadifferent  Mting-, 
-  Thii  anhfeal  is  fomd  id  PolaTid  under  the  den^mi- 
nBtion  «i  tfae  Bobak,  entirely  KMnbling  that  of  the 
Alpsj  except  that  the  ktter  Im  a  toe  more  ujMa  its 
fcn-foot  tfaaa  the  fonser.  It  it  found  iJho  id 
Siberia  nh«kr  the  name  of  the  JvmAM,  being;  ntbar 
MDoMer  tbui  either  vi  die  other  tw«.  Laetly,  it  ii 
itumt  in  Canada  by  the  fl^»peUatto«  of  the  Monw^ 
difierio;  only  ttwa  the  rest  in  having;  a  faSatiA 
VMHit,  aad  a  longer  iait. 


Frem  the  marmet,  whidi  differs  from  fte  hare 
M  nmdi  in  the  length  of  its  iVir,  we  go  to  ^e 
Agoati,  another  species  equally  difieriog  in  the 
-shortneM  of  its  hair.  These  hear  some  rude  re- 
aemblance  to  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  in  their  form 
UhI  matinHr  of  living,  but  sufficiently  diffisriog  to 
require   a  particular   descf^ion.      l^e   first  of 

*  KctioBiwIre  Raiaoiin^t  vol.  iii,  p.  S9. 

[f  Tktt  animal,  together  witb  the  PacA,  Apmea,  OWnat  Pig, 
CqiUwra,  and  a  few  otker  ^cia^  are  a»w  uwtafptd  (tdder  t^ 
gtoerol  appellation  of  Cavy.  They  ace  diitinguishfld  by  henaig 
two  wedge-th^ed  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  aad  eight  grinderg  on 
each  side  in  both  Jawi :  tiiey  bare  from  four  to  six  toes  od  the 
tan  fbM,  aodfranaFec  tofifean  tbahiaderi  ae  taiIi«Teiy 
tbiiieto<Aoti«,Badtfaeyhaven««iDHBrkoBOE/  Tbey  ere  inhaUt- 
nt>  of  warmer  regiooii  live  entirely  o»  vagetabfe  BiAmmcaa, 
nude  under  ground  or  beneath  the  roets  oftreea,  and  move  with 
•  ■low  ■ndaklnditfle^ingpace.J 
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these,  and  that  the  largest,  as  was  hinted  abdve,  is 
c^ed  the  Agouti.  This  animal  is  found  in  great 
itbaodajice  in  the  southern  parts  of  America;  and 
has  by  some  been  called  the  rabbit  of  that  contrhentl 
■But,  though  in  many  respects  it  resembles  the  rabbit, 
yet 9till  in  many  more  it  differs,  and  is,  withoul'all 
Joubt,  an .  animtU  peculiar  to  the  new  world  only. 
The  agouti  is  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  and  has  a 
bead  very  much  resembling  it,  except  that  the  eart 
are  .very  short  in  comparison.  It  resembles  the 
^bbit  ako  in  the  arched  form  of  its  back,  in  (lie 
liind  legs  being  longec  than  the  fore,  and  in  having 
four  great  cutting  teeth,  two  above  and  two  beknr  i 
but  then  it  differs  in  the  liature  of  its  .hair,  which 
is  not  soft  and  downy  as  in  the  rabbit,  but  hard 
and  bristly  like  tl|at  of  a  sucking  pig,  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  It  differs  also  in'  the  tail^ 
vhich.iB  even  shorter  than  in  the  rabbit,  and  entirely 
.destitute  of  hair.  Lastly,  it  differs  in  the  namb«r  of 
its  toes,  having  but  three  on  the  hinder  feet,  whereas 
the  rabbit  has  five.  AH  these  distinctions,  howr 
ever,  do  not  countervail  against  its  general  form, 
which  resembles  that  of  a  rabbit,  and  mpst  traye^Lem 
have  called  it  by.  jthat  name. 

As  this  animal  differs  in  form,  it  differs  still  more 
in  habitudes  and  disposition.  As  it  has  the  hair 
of  a  hog,  so  also  it  has  its  voraciousness:*-  It 
eats  indiscriminately  of  all  things;  and,  when 
satiated,  hides  the  remainder,  like  the  dog  or  th^ 
fox,  for  a  future  occasion.  It  takes  a  pleasure  in 
jawing  and  spoiling  every  thing  titat  comes  near. 
When  irritatedj  its  hair  stands  erect  along  the  back, 
and  like  the  rabbit,  it  strikes  ttie  ground  violently 
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ttttit  ifi  blod  feet.'  It-  does  not  dig  a  hole  in  the 
groondj  but  burrowa  in  tbe  hollovrs  of  trees.  Its 
ordinary  food  consieta  of  the  roota  of  the  country, 
potato^^  and  yama^  and  auch  fruits  as  fall  fromHhe 
trees  in  autumn.  It  uses  its  fore-paws  like  the 
squirrel,  to  carry  its  food  to  ita  mouth ;  and  as  it* 
bind  feet  dre  longer  'than  the  fore,  'it  runs  very 
swiftly  upon  plain  ground  or  up  a  hill,  but  upon 
a  descent  it  is  in  danger  of  falling.  Its  sight  is 
excellent,  and  its  bearing  equals  that  of  any  othet 
Bittmal;  whenever  it  is  whistled  to,  it  stops  to 
hearken.  The  flesh  of  such  as  are  fat  and  well  fed 
is  tolerable,  food,  although  it  has  a  peculiar  lasted 
and  ia  a  little  tou^.  The  {French  dress  it  like  a 
.lucking  pig,  as  we  learn  from  M.  Buflbn's  account ; 
bat  the  English  dress  it  with  a  pudding  in  its  beUy, 
like  a  bane.  It  is  hunted  by  dogs ;  and  whenevei 
it  is  got  into  a  sugar-ground,  where  the  canes  cover 
the  place,  it  ia  easily  overtaken,  for  it  ia  erabarrasaed 
every  step  it  takes,  so  that  a  man  may  easily  come 
up  with  it  without  any  other  assistance.  When  in 
the  open  country,  it  usually  runs  with  great  swift- 
ness before  the  dogs  until  it  gains  its  retreat,  within 
which  it  continues  to  hide,  and  nothing  but  611ing 
the  hole  with  smoke  can  force  it  out.  For  this 
purpose  the  hunter  bums  faggota  or  straw  at  tbe 
mtrance,  and  conducts  tbe  smoke-in  such  a  manner 
that  it  fills  the  whole  cavity.  While  this  is  doing, 
the  poor  little  animal  seema  sensible  of  its  danger, 
apd  begs  for  quarter  with  a  most  plaintive  cry, 
seldom  quitting  its  hole  till  the  utmost  extremity:. 
At  last,  when  half  suffocated,  it  issues  out>  and 
trusts  once  more  to  its  speed  for  protection!'  When 
still  forced  by  tiie  dogs,  and  incapable  of  making 
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gaod  a  fetrat.  it  turns  Kpon  Uie.  hmitari^  ud  iritti 
hi  hair  beistUngr  BJcc  a  hog,  and  steadiog  vp^o-  iti 
hind  feet,  it  defends  itself  verj  obitkittdy.  S«tta' 
twnc  it  litcs  th£  legs  al  tbotc  thai  ttlcHipt  to-  tek* 
it,  aad  vnU  take  «iit  the  piece  wh«nver  it  flxtt  iti 
teetb.*  .    . 

hs  arjr  when  diatorbcd  or  pitnokcd  rcsemUitf 
ttiat  of  a  Bu<iin^  pi^.  If  taken  yoso^  it  is  osMly 
tamed,  coatinaes  to  play  hacnfeulj  aWili  t^  hAltB% 
md  goei  out  and  rettmu  of  ita  owo.  accord.  Id  a 
■ava^  state  it  usua%  continaea  ia  the  wootfc,  and 
the  female  graiccalty  chooaes  the  most  obsciue  pmcti 
fe»  bvii^  forth  hcF  yoang.  She  tkcre  prepaiM  m 
bed  of  leoTct  and  dry  grass,  ami  generally  brngfs  • 
forth  two  at  a  time.  She  breeds  twice  or  tbrie* 
A  jear,  and  carries  her  yonng  fipna  one  fdace  to  nt" 
•^tr,  as  penTenience  rcqaircs,  in  the  maasec  of  ft 
cat.  She  gvneniHy  lo^ea  ikem  when  three  dajW 
<M  in  Ae  b(^ow  ot  a  tree,  siicklii^  then  bnt  fiar  a 
very  short  time^  for  tbey  sooa  oome  to  perfecting 
and  it  should  coB()e<)uc»lly  foUotr  tltat  tb^  toon 


2Rc  Paca, 

The  Paca  han  atiimatalso  «f  South  Amencs, 
very  mttch  resembling;  (be  former^  and  like  it  be« 
lecciTed  the  name  of  the  Am«nau(  rabbit,  bi^ 
widi  as  Kttle  propriety.  It  is  aboHt  (he  jke  of  a 
bare,  or  ratfaer  larger,  and  in  figure  somewhat  Ifttf 
ft  vDdcti^  pig^  which  it  abo  resembles  in  ita  grant- 
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Mg>aMiUiiiBiMnor  «f  ettth^.  It  in,  howmw,  most 
Ifte  tW  9go«itij  ^tlioBgfa  {t  differs  ia  sevend  parti* 
mlftra.  liiJte  tbe  a^oMij  it.  ia  coverad  rattier  with 
€«Miw  Ittfir  than  •  downy  for.  But  then  it  i»  bwv- 
UUHy  nwrlted  dong!  tbe  tides  with  wnJU  ash-co- 
lonred  spots,  upon  an  amber-co1o«re4  grevndj 
vA«r«H  lb*  49(>Ati  H  pvQttjr  vindi  of  one  radish 
wtotOL  The:  pao»  ia  ntkev  raorg  Ai«h  and  cop- 
pttleot  tj^  the  agoiU;  its  nose  is  sbocter,  a«d 
itSi  hiad  feet  bsMO  fi««  toea  ;  wbeneaa  the  «goutt  faas 
but:  tbiN4-  its  te  the  rtst,  tftts  tminid  bears  scma 
dJataattrnwiUance  te  a  rabbit ;  Ibe  eais  are  oalied 
fS  bfdt,  and  aotneiidMit  sharp,  tbe  apper  jaw  is  aame* 
yiAai loni^ithaa the  ksrer.  the  teedi,  Ae  shape  of 
the  feead,  and  the  stse  of  if,  are  fihe  to  diose  af 
•  rdifaiL  it  haa  a  short  tail  likewtre,  thoa^  net 
tifted,  and  it*  bsider  h^  are  longer  than  the  fore. 
It  also  bntrams  in  Ibo  giroDnd  hke  that  aninal,  and 

rjva  thiB  simil^iide  ah)Re  travdlera-Eni^thaTe  gtrea 
tlw  namei 

Tbe  paca  decs  aot  make  use  o£  its  fore-paw^ 
She  the  aqsirrel  or  die  agonli,  to  eairj  its  food 
td  the  month,  but  Imnts  fi)r  it  ott  tbfe  ground,  and 
Mote  lAe-  a  hog^  It  is  gcnegaUy  sees  akng-  the 
baala.  of  rivers',  and  is  only  to  be  foand  ia  the 
moist  and  warm  countries  of  South  America,  tt 
ifta  very  f»t  aniaal,  and  in  flbis  respect  ranch  pre- 
ferable to  die  agMHi,  that  i*  maat  commonly  fimnd 
lean.  It  ia  eaten,  tkm  and  alt,  IBte  a  yonn^  pig^ 
u^  is  QonsidCfed  as  ft  gmt  delicacy.  Ura  dia 
flmnot  UUk  animBl,  it  defends  itaelf  to  the  het 
«trBmity«  and  is  wey  acUam  tajien  aUve.  It  it 
pecaeeulad  not:  only .  l^  QBi^  btU:.  hy  emry  ^beaat 
and  bird  of  prey,  who  all  watch  its  motions,  and. 
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if  itventarcs  at  any  dirtancefi^m  its  hole,  wee  sare 
to  aeize  it.  Bat  although  the  race  of  these  little 
BDimals  is  thus  continually  destroyed,  it  finds  some 
icfilge  in  its  hole,  from  the  general  cOftibination  ; 
and  breeds  in  such  nambers,  that  the  diminutioQ  is 
not  perceptible. 

To  these  animals  may  be  added  odien,  very 
similar  both  in  form  and  disposition ;'  each  known 
by  its  particular  name  in  its  native' country,  but 
which  travellers  have  been  contented  to  c^l  rab- 
bits or  hares ;  of  which  we  hare  but  indistinct 
notice.  The  Tapeti,  or  the  Brasilian  rabbit,  is  in 
shape  like  our  English  ones,  but  is  much  less,  bein^ 
said  to  be  not  above  twice  the  size  of  a  dormouse. 
It  is  reddish  on  the  forehead,  and  a  little  whitish 
under  the .  throat.  It  is  remarkaMe  for  having  no 
tail ;  but  it  has  long  ears  wiUi  whisktrs,  like  oai* 
nbbits,  and  black  eyes.  It  does  not- burrow,  like 
ours ;  but  Uvea  at  large,  like  the  hare. 

The  Aperea  is  also  called  by  some  the  Brasilian 
rabbit,  being  an  animal  that  seems' to  partake  of 
ttie  nature  of  a  rabbit  and  a  rat.  The  ears  are  like 
those  of  a  rat,  being,  short  and  round;  but  the 
other  parte  are  like  thpse  of  a  rabbit,  except  that 
k  hat  but  three  toet  on  the  hinder  legs,  Uke  Uw 
l^uti. 

-  To  these  imperfect  sketches  of  animals  liUlr^ 
known,  others  less  known  mi^t  be  added ;  for 
aa  Neture  becomes  more  diminutive,  her  operatiooi 
are  less  attentively  regarded.  I  shall  only,  thdre- 
ibre,  add  one  animal  more, to  this  class,  and  that 
very  w^  known ;  I  mean  the  Guinea-pig ;  whid:. 
^riMon  places  ^ong  tfaote  of  the  rabbit  kind:: 
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Md  ds  t  do  tiot  know  any  other  let  of  tUiiinali 
with  whkh  it  can  be  bO  weU  eomparedj  IwiU  tak* 
leare  to  follow  bis  example^ 


TAe  Gumea-Pig. 

*the  Guinea-Pig'  is  fl  imtive  at  the  vnrtnet 
climates ;  but  has  been  so  long  rendered  domestic, 
and  so  widely  diGTused,  that  it  is  now  become  com- 
mon itt  every  part  of  the  world.  There  are  few 
unacquainted  With  the  figure  of  this  little  animal : 
in  some  places  it  is  considered  as  the'  principal 
JBvourite ;  and  is  often  found  eren  to  displace  th'^ 
lap-dog.  It  is  less  than  a  rabbity  and  its  le^  81*6 
ihortef;  they  are  scarcely  seen,  except  when  it 
kaores;  and  the  neck,  also,  is  so  diort>  that  the 
head  seems  stuck  upon  the  shoalden.  The  ears 
are  short,  thin,  and  transparent ;  the  hair  is  like  that 
of  a  sucking  pig,  from  whence  it  has  taken  the 
name ;  and  it  wants  even  the  Vestiges  of  a  tail.  la 
other  respects,  ithas  some  similitude  to  the  rabbit. 
When  it  moves,  its  body  lengthens  like  that  ani- 
mal ;  and  when  it  is  at  rest,  it  gathers  up  in  the 
same  manlier.  Its  noae  is  formed  with  the  rabbit 
lip,  except  that  its  nostrila'are  much  iarther  asunder.  ' 
Like  all  other  animals  in  a  domestic  state,  its 
colours  are  different ;  some  are  white,  some  a^ 
ted,  and  others  both  red  and  white.  It  differs  ftoia 
the  rabbit  in  the  number  of  its  toes,  having  four  toes 
on  the  feet  before,  and  but  three  on  those  behind. 
It  sbrokes  its  bead  with  the  fore  feet  like  the  rabbit ; 
and,  like  it,  sits  upon  the  hind  feet ;  for  which  pur- 
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poie  thei^  ia  »  qhM  MUoya  skin  «riji  tJw  V^^  Vtxi 

of  the  leg*  an4  feet. 

These  aninrals  are  of  tH  o(h^x»  Uie  xapfi,  belp- 
lets  and  inoffensive.*  They  are  scarcely  ptMseBsed 
of  courage  sufficient  to  defend  themselveg  against 
the  meanest  of  all  quadrupeds,  a  mouse.  Their 
only  animosity  is  exerted  agaipst  each  other  ;  for 
they  will  oftep  fight 'very  obstinately;  and  the 
atronger  ia  often  known  tp  destroy  the  w^ifcer. 
fiut  Qgainat  all  o^cr  aggresitors.  tiieir  only  remedy 
is  patience  and  non-resistance.  How^  t^ierrfore, 
tfaesQ  aitintttlfj  in  4  savage  s^te,  cqulA  contrive  U) 
protect  themtelTey,  I  b»Te  not  hpea  able  to  learn  ; 
99  they  want  strength^  awiftnes*,  agd  even  iijfi 
pativral  instinet  sa  common  to  alniQ9t  every  Q^«r 
creature. 

As  to  their  manoer  of  living  amoBg  □«,  Uiey 
<!ve  ttKir  lives  entirely  to  our  unceasing  .pxotci;' 
tion.  They  roust  be  constantly  attended,  ^hieldo^ 
froim  the  excessive  colds  of.  the  winter,  and  secured 
against  all  other  domestic  animals,  which  are  apt  tp 
^^ack  then^  from  eyery  motive,  either  of  appetite 
Jealousy,  or  ei^pcrience  of  their  pusiUauimous  na- 
ture- Such  indeed  is  their  stvpidity,  that  tbay 
ftoffer  themselves  to  be  devoured  by  tbe  cats,  with- 
out resistance ;  and  d^erent  fron  all  other  crea* 
tures,  the  female  sees  her  young  destroyed  withovtt 
OBce  attempting  to  protect  them.  Their  upual  food 
is  bran,  parsley^  or  cabbage-leaves;  but  there'  is 
scarcely  a  vegetable  cultivated  io  our  gardRoa  Uiat 
they  will  not  gladly  demur.  The  *  cacrot+tc^  ia  a 
peculiar  dainty;   at.  alB»  sallad;    and  those  vt'bo 

'*  '^abaUaj  ii  partfy  taken  from  the  Amceaitates  Ac«denMciB> 
vqJ,  iv.  p.  20a. 
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WbBMlf»rtMiV8  thtii-teiAht,  would  do  riglit  to  vary 
fheir  Jtood  j  for  if  dt^  be  conthiuod  on  ft  kiml  toA 
BfldCDtfeirt  or  too  dry,  the  «fect8  Are  quickly  {)er<> 
fe^vfed  npott  ^eit  ctmsdtation.  Wb«n  f«d  uiKdft 
recdct  iwgtiti^lu,  they  fcldom  drink.  But  it  oAen 
lldppdnB  tb*ty  atihdaeitdf  by  MUure,  they  seek  drier 
food,  irilea  ^fl  fttraidr  disagtees  vrith  th*m.  Tb^ 
ftMb  gtMW  oIotfaMy  ^]^r,  or  wbklever  ctf  thii  kind 
tbe^  nett  With  ;  and;  on  tbeM  oec&aions,  tbrey  are 
swn  t*  dr<n1c  l^e  itiost  other  bnioialB,  whic&  thejr 
do  fey  tapping.  They  we  chiefly  fond  of  ne* 
Hrilk;  bbt  id  com  «<  necessity,  fcre  conteated  vritft 
wat^. 

Tffey  move  preHy  ittnch  tn  the  mbnner  of  rabbits^ 
thott^b  not  nearso  MvJftly^*  attd  fvlWh  eoDfiiied.ia 
a  Mom,  seldon  crM«  the  Soor,  bdt  getlenrily  kee[f 
flloAg  the  wall.  Tb«  fbale  ftenally  driVA  ibft  femiJe 
Oft  beAire  bim,  for  tWy  tietdr  move  ti^breMt  tog'O' 
tiietl;  but  eonsfantiy  tbe  one  ateOs  to  tre»d  in  tiM 
footsteps  of  the  preceding.  Tbey  chiefly  fteek  t«t 
die  daritesi  recenes,  and  the  mott  intricate  retf  eats ; 
ttbeiv,  if  hay  be  tpfe&d  M  a  bed  for  thtsn,  th«y 
<owtintt«  to  sleep  togetbefj  and  seldom  ventore  oiil 
bttt  Ttheft  they  suppose  all  intermption  renoved; 
Oh  (h«8»  octrdBioDB  they  act  as  rabbiu ;  they  swifHy 
Bime  fOTMBrd  from  tbear  bed,  it&p  at  the  enMincey 
hubttii  look  round,  and,  H  they  perceive  the  shghteib 
afFproaeh  of  danger,  tbey  run  badi  with  precipiba-' 
tfaM.  In  very  cold  weather,  hoWeter,  tbey  er* 
nMPfr  aetirt,  and  run  aboor  in  erda  to  keep  them* 
fldvcH  wavm. 

Tbey  are  a  very  cleanly  animit),  and  very  different 
fnm  that  whose  nane  tbey  go  by.  If  the  yourrg 
ORetf  happen  to  foil  into  the  dirt,  or  be  any  dther' 
K  S 
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my  duoHnposedf  the  female  ti^es  tndi  an  tntwm 
lo  tbem  thai  she  never  permiU  them  to  visit  ber 
more.  Indeed^  her  who^  employment,  ai  well  as 
Ibat  of  Uie  male,  seems  to  consist  in  smoothing  their 
shins,  in  disposfaig  their  hair,  and  improving  its 
^km.  The  male  and  female  take  this  office  by 
turns ;  and  when  they  have  thus  bmshed  up  each 
either^  they  then  bestow  all  their  concern  apon  tbrir 
yonn^,  taking  particular  care  to  make  their  hair  lie 
smooth,  and  biting  them  if  they  appear  refractory. 
As  they  are  so  B<dicitOHB  for  elegance  themsdves, 
the  fJMx  where  they  we  kept  mast  be  vegaiiAy. 
cleaned,  and  a  new  bed  of  bay  provided  for  (bem 
lU  least  every  week.  Being  natives  of  a  warm 
cGmate,  they  are  naturally  chilly  in  oars :  cleaoliDess, 
tberefore,  assists  wumth,  and  expels  moistore. 
They  may  be  thus  reued,  without  the  aid  of  any 
utificial  heat ;  but  in  genera},  there  is  no  k^qpiog 
Uiem.from  the  fire  in  winltf,  if  they  ooce  be  per- 
mitted to  approadi  it. 

When  they  go  to  sleep,  they  lie  flat  (m  their 
belliesi  pretty  much  in  their  usual  posture ;  except 
that  they  lave  to  have  their  fore  feet  hig^  than 
their  hinder.  For  this  purpose,  they  turn  them- 
selves several  times  round  before  they  lie  down,  to 
find  the  most  convenient  sitnation.  They  sleep, 
like.the  hare^  with  their  eyes  half  open  ;  and  con- 
tinue extremely  watchfd,  if  they  suspect  danger. 
Tbe  male  and  female  are  never  seen  botii  asleep 
at  the  same  time ;  but  while  he  enjoys  his  repose, 
she  remains  upon  the  watch,  silently  continuing .  to 
guard  him,  and  her  head  turned  towards  the  place 
where  he  lies.  When  she  supposes  tiiat  he  has  had 
his  turn,  %\ie  then  awakes  him   with  a  kiud  of 
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mnnnBriog  ikhbc,  goes  to  him^  forces  liini  fro« 
his  bedj  and  lies  down  in  his  place.  He  then  per- 
forms the  same  good  tarn  for  her;  and  coDtiDoes 
watchful  till  she  also  has  done  sleeping. 

These  animals  are  exceedingly  ralacioTiB,   and 

?!nerB]ly  are  capable  of  coapliog  at  six  weeks  old. 
he  fem^e  never  goes  witii  youngabore  five  weeks ; 
and  usually  brings  forth  from  three  to  fire  at  a 
time;  and  this  not  without  pain.  But  what  is  very 
extraordinary,  the  female  admits  the  male  the  very 
day  ahe  has  bronght  forth,  and  becomes  again 
pregnant ;'  so  that  their  multiplication  is  astonishing. 
She  suckles  her  young  but  about  twelve  or  fifteen 
days ;  and  daring  that  time  does  not  seem  to  know 
her  own  ;  fmr  if  the  yonng  of  any  other  be  brou^t, 
though  much  older,  she  never  drives  them  away, 
but  suffers  them  even  to  drain  her,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  her  own  immediate  ofibpring.  They  are 
produced  with  the  eyes  open,  like  aB  oUiers  of  the 
'  luue  kind ;  andjn^bout  twelve  hoars,  equal  even  to 
die  dam  iu  agihty.  AJthou^  tiie  dam  has  but  two 
teats,  yet .  she  abundantly  supplies  them  witii 
milk ;  and  they  are  also  capaUe  of  feeding  upon 
vegetaMes,  almost  finMm  the  very  banning.  If 
the  young  onea  are  permitted  to  continue  leather, 
the  stronger,  as  in  all  other  societies,  soon  begins 
lb  govern  tbt  weak.  Their  contontions  are  oflen 
loDg  and  obstiiiate ;  and  their  jealousies  very  ap- 
parent. Their  disputes  are  usually  for  the  warmest 
place,  or  the  most  agre^ble  food.  If  one  of  them 
bappens  to  be  mure  fortunate  in  this  respect  than 
the  rest,  the  strongert  generally  comes  to  ditpossesg 
it  of  its  aflvantageous  situation.  Their  manner  of 
fighting,   thongb  terrible   to  them^   is  ridi«a)Qus 
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«ooggh'(j)  s^  spectator.  One  of  then  ^eiees  Mw 
bftir  oa  tbe  nape  of  thft'dt^^r's  neek  witb  iU  fore 
te«Ui,  and  attempt*  te  tear  it  away  :  the  other,  to 
retatiate^  tunny  its  binder  pacts  to  the  eneihy,  and 
kicks  up  bdhiad  lUc*  a  hotse,  and  with  iti  hinder 
^wa  Boratc^es  the  »ides  of  it<  adversary ;  so  that 
qoifi«tiine»  they  cover  each  other  with  blood,  ^bes 
they  contend  in  this  manner,  they  gnash  thtir  teatJb 
pretty  loudly ;  and  thia,  is  often  a  dtnuociati^a  of- 
miOiial  resentment. 

These,  though  so  foi;midab1cto  each  other,  yet  ar6 
die  moBfctinKtrous  crcatureaupon  earth.  With  respect 
to  the  rest  of  animated  nature ;  a  faUing  kef  dia- 
tarbfl  them,  and  every  animal  overcomes  tbcoti 
HcQce  they"  are  diffici^^  tamed ;  and  wiU  saffee 
p«M  to  approach  them,  except  the  pennn  hy  whom 
they  an  fed.  TUeir  mauaec  of  eatiag  is  souelhiag 
Hit*  that  of  the  xahhU.;  aadt  Ut^it,  Ai^appear  also 
to  «h8w  the,  cud.  AJtbengh  ibe^  9fAiQm  driok,  the^r 
mke  waiter  •VC17  muxate.  Th^  gvunt  tonivihit 
Ukfi  a  young  pg ;  and:hH,vea.more  piercing  oUatai 
capr^a  pain,  la  a  word;  they  do  no.  injury  j 
iMtt  then,  except  th«  pleasure  thi^  afford  the  Bpeo> 
tator,  they  are  of  very,  litde  benefit  to  manluod. 
Some,  indeed,  dress  and  eat  th«D. ;  bat  thtic  fieab 
ifl  in^fiGec«Bt  food,  aad  by  noi.mcaM  ^reward  far 
tiifi  trouble  of  rearing  them.  This,  pevbaps>  aitghl 
be  iropsoved,  by  koepiog  tbea  in  ajuropei  viarccB, 
and  not  Buffering  thtm  to  become  dDoaeitic :  hovx 
ever,  the  advantages  tiiat  would  resuk  from  thfa^ 
woold  be  few,  and  the  troobile  great ;  sathat  it  is 
lik^  th^  wiU  c<HitinuA  aa  useisss,  iaaflltnsiie  de- 
pendant, ratiber  propagaticd  ta-waj^  caprice  than 
aipply  necessity. 

t 
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Of  Anvrmla  of  tU  ttta  SHitA* 

trERE  it  n«eeaiary  to  dtstia^Mb  animtk  of  tb* 
lat  kind-froin  sU  otbnfe,  fre  n^^  dfMribe  tfacm  a* 
having  tfro  la^e  cutting  tecdi,  like  the  bare  l^iad^ 
ia  «ach  Jktt;  a>  cdrered  with  hair;  and  as  nol 
raminating.  Tbete  diatinctiona  laigfelt  Bene  td 
gvidt  oa,  had  we  aot  too  Dear  an  ac^naintailcc  witlk 
tbia  ninioQa  race  to  be  auatalcca  in  their  kitad. 
Tiieiraaniberi,tfaevaihioteiiea«^theirTkintj,  tlMur 
nat  isaltiplkatibD,  a&  saffideatly  cwitribM*  to 
^reaa  tbeai  upon  our  obtenratioa,  «id  rtntittd  aa  a£ 
their  esisteacc.  Indeed,  if  we  lof4  thnnigtr  the 
dffidnnt  taalu  of  aniaiBlg,  froai  the  burgcsfc  to  tbtt 
SBiallest.  from  the  great  elepkant  to  Ae  ditaidatiia 
monm,  we  shall  fihd  thid  we  niffR  greater  iigttHei 
fnm  ^  oonicnptible  meanness  of  t&o  o*e,  thatt 
the  fohnidabte  inTarions  of  the  other.  Againat  tbs 
dUipttant,  the  rhioooenw,  oftha  lion,  wecan  o)ipaafc 
united  strength ;  and  by  wt  diake  np  the  deftcica-' 
ciea  of  natoral  pow«r :  these  we  lwv«  Ar)tea<  iMa 
their  hativb  Bolitude?j  and  oDligad  to  cotiiinae  ■( 
ac  ^tiataitce,  in  the  most  hiGsinrcaieBt  regioBa  aad 
tuhedUif^  dimates.  But  it  it  otfaerwise  with  tb# 
IHtle  teazing  race  t  am  acvff  desctftiag:  net  fonte 
can  be  exerted  dgtamt  their  mnsiitift^  tinadit; ; 

£*  "XbeH  haw  tbe  upper  frant  tnA  vtdgft-khe^e^  tmi 
gnndera  o»  each  side  la  each  jaw>  though  sometiBiea  only  two^ 
lad  hare  peiftct  collar  boaeB.  There. are  forty-six  dutinct 
■pBdetfO 
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no  art!  can  diminish  their  amazing  propagation ; 
mitlions  may  be  at  once  destroyed,  and  yet  the 
Iveach  be  repaired  in  thespace  of  a  very  few  weeks ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  nature  has  denied  them  force, 
it  has  sQpplied  the  defect  by  their  fecundity. 

Of  these,  the  animal  best  known  at  present, 
and  in  every  respect  the  most  mischievous,  ■  is  the 
Qnat  Rat;  which,  though  bata  new  cmner  into  . 
this  country,  has  taken  too  secare .  a  possession  to 
be  ever  removed.  This  faatefiil  and  rapacious  crea-- 
ture,  thoagli  sometimes  called  the.  Rat  of  N(Hway, 
is  utterly  unknown  in  all  the.norUiera  eonntiies, 
and,  by  the  best  accounts  I  can  learo,  comes  iwigi- 
nally  from  the  Levant  ■  Its  first  arrival,  at  I  am 
assured,  was  upon  the  coa^  of  Ir^nd,  )n>lfaose 
^ipB  that  traded  in  provisions  to  Gibraltar ;  and 
periiaps  we  .owe  to-a  single  pair  of  these  animds, 
the  numerpuB  prc^^y  .tl)Bt  now  infests  the  whole 
eitent  of  the  British  empire.  .  '. 

This  animal,  which  is  called  by  M.  Boffpn  ike^ 
SBnnBlot>  ia  in  length  about  nine,  inches-;  its  eyes. 
are  large  and  black ;  the  colour  of  the  bead,  and 
Uie  whole  upper  part  of  >  the  body,  is  of  a  li^t 
brown,  mixed  with  lawny  and  ash  colour.  The. 
end  ai.tiie  nose,  the  throat,  and  belly,  are  of  ft 
dirty  white,  inclining  to  a. grey ;  the  feet  and  1^. 
are  almost  bare,  and  of  a  dirty  pale  flesh  colour ; . 
the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body,  covered  vritfa  minute' 
dnsky  scales,  mixed  vrith  a  fi^w  hairs,  and  adds  to 
the  general  deformity  of  its  detestable  figure.  It  i«. 
chiefly  in  the  colour  that  this  animal  differs  from 
the  Black  Rat,  or  tbe  Common  Rat,  as  it  was  once 
railed;  but  now  common  no  longer.  This  new 
inyader,  iii  a  very  fevr  yean  after  il^  anivpl,  fQ|in4 
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|B«Ui  to  destroy  lUmoit  the  whi^  species,  md  to 
posKM  itself  of  their  retreats. 

Bat.it  was  opt  against  the  Black  Rat  alone  thrt 
itfl  rapacity. was  directed;  all  other. animals  oi  in- 
ferior strength  diared  the  same  misfortnnes.  The 
eontert  with  the  bladt  rat  ynu  ctf  short  continuice. 
^  it  was  HoaMe  to  contend)  and  had  no  holes  toi 
fly  to  .for  retreat,  bnt  where  its  voracious  enemy 
coiUd,piu9iie,  the  whole  race  was  soon  extinguished.. 
Thfi  f'og  ^1*9  y^  <^D  aninial  equally  incapable  of 
combat,  or  defpnee.  It  had  been  designedly  intro- 
duced into  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  some  years  be- 
fore, the  Nwway  rat ;  and  it  was  seen  to  multiply, 
^mi^anngly.  The  inlubitants  were  pleased  with,  the 
propaj|[alion  of  a  hamless  aniinal,  Uiat  senre^.to: 
rid  their  fields  of  insects ;  and  even  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  were  in  its  foyotir,  as  they  sapposed 
that  the  f?og  contributed  to  render  their  watet* 
more  whi^esome.  But  the  Norway  rat  soo^  put  a 
atop  to  ^r  increase ;  as  these  animds  were  of  aa 
umphibions  nature,  Utey  pursued  the  fn^  to  its  lakeSr 
and  took  it, even  in  its  own  natural  element.  I 
aoij  therefore,  assured,  that  the  frog  is  once  ia<>r^ 
aliftost  eiUinct  in  that  kin^om ;  and  that  the  Nor^ 
way  rat,  having  no  more  enemies  left  there  to  de-. 
stroy,  is  grown  less  nnmeroos  also. 

.We  are  not  likejy,  therefore,  to  gain  by  the  d*. 
stroctipn  of  onr  old  domesUcs,  since  they  are  re" 
phced  by  sfich  mischievous  successors.  The  Nor- 
way rat  has  the  same  disposition  to  injnre  as,  with 
much  greater  power  of  mischief.  It  burrows  in 
the.bftnksof  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditdies;  and  is  every 
year  known  to  ^  ioCTcdible  damage  to  thos^ 
mouads  that  are  raised  to  oowdnct  stft^ms,  or  to 
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ptesrat  Aven  febm  o««tfldWfBg.  lit  tkeM  ^WtM* 
which  it  forms  pretty  new  0e-«d^  of  tiie  itBttTt 
k  chMtf  TdNJIes  dvrinj^  the  fliimibeir;'vrtMtre  it  fives 
nifoii  sniattaaiaialiy  fiih,  and  oma.  At  Ae  ep' 
[KDacb  af  wilder,  it  ewnes  nearer  Ae  fism-lwaittB; 
-  Iwrroira  in  Acir  coirsy  eat»  mueb,  ai^d  dftmflgm  stift 
note  than  it  conHme».  But  matbing;  tiiat  «ab  1^ 
'eaten,  Menw  to  «Mape  its  voracirf.  It  deatro^tf 
rdMiitB,  pw^y,  and  aU  kitids  of  gsme ;  abd,  like 
Ae  f«ktat,  kiOi  much  more  tbsH  it  cAti  cktrji 
avray.  It  siritns  wkb  great  tiaae^  direei  Vritb  gt«M 
cekrily,  and  easily  thins  the  fyh  pond.  In  t^tt, 
acvK^y  any  of  the  feeblet  aditnals  escape  ite  taptr* 
dty^  csc^  the  amie,  which  tih^ters  itidf  « IM 
KcUft  hole,  where  th^  Norway'  nit  k  tOtt  1%  (a 
fidlow. 

These  anim^  fVeqaenfly  prodaee  ^eotiti  ten  Cor 
ftfteen  at  a  tisM,  and  vtmDj  bt-ln^  ferfli  tbkve 
tfate«:  k  year.  This  great  increase  ytoa\ii  ^UM}f 
he  fonnel  to  over^nin  the  whele  counb-y,  ^&'Hra- 
der  oar  asaiAiity  tO'  deatn^  them  fmiiksn,  were  it 
not,  liappfty  fbr  119,  that  they  eat  and  destroy  each 
other.  The  same  insatiable  appetite  that  imp^ 
them  t«  indiscriminate  carnage,  also  meile*  (be 
strongest  to  devour  the  weakest^  ereii  of  their  otim 
kind.  The  large*  mate  rat  generally  ke^I^  iti  ft 
k^  by^  itself,  tuidis  &9  dreaded  by  ite  own  species, 
iS  the  iiMMt  fomridahlb^  enemieis.  la  tbn  inanMr 
the  number  of  these  termin  is  kept  witbia  daife 
bounds  ;  and!  it^ett  (hear  increase  becomes  mjariona 
to  UB,  it  is  repressed  by  their  own  rapacity. 

Bnt  beside  thttir  owri  enmities  among  eAtSt  t^Of,' 
eSt  the  stronger  carnirorons  qaadnipedshtti'endfci- 
ral  antipathies  agarrtM  ^em.     The  dOg,  thoBgfr'  he 
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detests  their  Seab/yet  openly  dectana  hw-alMtlly  to 
pursue  Ihem ;  and  attacks  them  with  great  anitKe 
sity.  Such  as  are  trained  up  to  kilbBg  tbeat  jw^ 
miv,  dtipatcb  tbem  ofteo  witfa  a  single  aqMeaae:. 
but  those  dogs  that  daaw  any  hesitation,  are  lUi*  Ut 
cwat  off  hut  iodifferenUy ;  fiv  the  rat  ahmjrs  t^ca 
the  advantage  of  a  moment's  d^y,  aad,  ibsttad  oi 
wiutfng  for  tb«  attadc^  bee^mei  tin  aggrcMHv 
aeiliiig  ito  funuer  by  the  lip,  aad  ioflictitg  a  vetf 
paiufiil  and  dangerooa  wtNnd.  From  tbe  iBflam* 
maUon,  and  otiier  angry  tymptonffl  tiiat  attend  thit 
u&nal*s  bite,  awne  have  been  led  to  think  that  it 
vae  in  fame.  Measure  Tcnoawaa;  bnt  it  is  ftdy 
that  th«  diffiadtf  of  Ae  wovad's  heaKng  ariaet 
aMrel;^  finim  its  beiBg  deep  and.  lacerated  hijr  the 
teeA>  sod  ia  mtber  a  ^tnaeqauiot  of  the  fignra  of 
&e  ivdtrtidMoti  tfiat  ulfiict  i^  than  any  nenom  thaji 
aiay  be  snpptned  to  paoicwi, 

Tbe  cat  is  another  fbrmidable  oiemy  9i  tiiim 
hind ;  amd  yel  Am  geneivlify  of-  our  cats  neithMr 
care  to  attach  it,  nor  to  feed  upoa  it  wh^  liiBsfl 
Tb^  eat  iff  a  more  pmdent  banter  than  the  dog,  and 
wiU  not  be  at  the  pains  to  take  iw  eombat  .with  am 
oMmy  that  is  not  likely  to  repay  her  tkne  and  datf 
gwr.  Some  cfAs,  however,  witt  pursue  and  tAe 
the  iat ;  tboogh  oAen  not  vviAont  an  obstinate  re-* 
siMaac*.  If  hungry,  also,  the  cat  wiU  soinetiwes 
oat  A«  bead ;  but,  in  gea«ral,  she  ia  merely  contwl  _ 
witii  hw  vletery. 

A  foe  mttcb  move  dangeroos  to  these  venvia  is 
the  >reasel.  TbiaaaimtdparsiMS  Uieatwitbavidi^; 
aaA  being  pretty  ticarly  of  their  own  size,  foUaws 
Ihem  kito  their  holes,  where  a  desperato  berabat 
oniofli*    ThQitieDgthofcacfaispRttyiiearirye^l; 
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bvt  the  «nnB  are  very  difierent.  The  rat^  furnished 
witfi  four  long  tusks  at  the  extremity  of  its  jaw,  ra-. 
ther  snaps  than  bites;  but  the  weasel^  where  it 
once  fiutens,  holds,  and  continuing  also  to  suck  tiie 
blood  at  the  same  time,  weakens  its  antagonist, 
amd  always  obtains  the  victory.  Mankind  have 
contrived  sOTeral  other  meUiods  of  destroying  these 
noxiooi  intruders;  ferrets,  traps,  and  particulariy 
pcison :  bat  of  all  other  poisons,  I  am  told  that  the 
nnx  vomica,  ground  and  mixed  with  meal,  is  the 
most  cwtain,  as  it  is  the  least  dangerous. 

To  this  species  I  will  subjoin  as  a  variety,  the 
Bhck  Ratj  mentioned  above,  greatly  resenibling 
the  fimner  in  figure,  but  very  distinct  in  n^ure,  as 
appears  from  their  mutual  antipathy.  .  This  animal 
waa  fbrmeriy  ai  "mischievous  as  it  was  common ; 
but  at  present  it  is  dmost  utteriy  extirpated  by  the 
great  rat,  one  malady  often  expelling  another.  It 
is.become  so  scarce,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  one.  It  is  said  to  be  possessed  c^  all  the' 
-voracioos  and  annatural  appetites  of  the  former ; 
though,  as  it  is  less,  they  may  probably  be  less 
aouons. .  Its  length  is  about  seven  inches ;  and  the 
tail  is  near  ei^t  inches  long.  The  colour  of  the 
body  is  of  a  deep  iron  grey,  bordering  upon  black, 
except  tfae  belly,  which  is  of  a  dirty  doerecnu  hae. 
They  have  propagated  in  America  in  great  nnm- 
^  bers,  being  originally  introduced  from  Europe; 
and  as  they  seem  to  keep  their  ground  wherever 
they,  get .  footing, ,  they  are-  now  become  the  most 
noxious  animals  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

To  this  aiso  we  may  subjoin  the  Black  Water 
Rat,  about  the  same  size  witii  the. latter,  with  a 
larger  head,  a  blnnter  nose^  les9  eyts,  and  shorter 
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ears,  and  the  tip  of  its  tail  a  little  white'.  It  ifai 
supposed  b;  Ray  to  be  web-footed;  bat  this  Wfe 
b6en  fonnd  to  be  a  mistake^  its  toes  pietty  much  i«- 
semblin^  those  of   its  kind.     It  never  freqaentt 

himsea  ;  but  k  nmally  foond  on  the  banks  of  riven. 

ditches,  and  ponds^  vrhere  it  bnrrovrs  end  breeds. 

It  feeds  on  fish,  frogs,  and  insects;   and  in  some 

countries  it  is  eat  on  listing  days.* 


S%e  Mouse. 

An  aotmal  equally  roischievdiis,  and  equally  well 
koofrn  with  the  former,  is  the  Mouse.  Timid,  caatioos, 
and  active,  all  its  dispositions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  rat,  except  with  fewer  powers  of  doing  mis* 
cbief.f  .Feaiful  by  nature,  bnt  familiar  from  neces- 
sity, it  attends  upon  mankind,  and  comes  an  unbid- 
den guest  to  his  most  delicate  entertainments.  Fear 
and  necessity  seem  to  regul^e  all  its  motions ;  H 
never  leaves  its  hole  but  to  seek  provision,  and  sd- 

[  *  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  general  zoology,  Inrorms  lu,  that  s  gentle- 
niBa  travelling  through  Mecklenburg,  about  thirty  jetn  ago,  was 
vitnem  to  the  folloiring  cnrioua  larraimitaDce  in  the  pott^iouie  at 
Kew  Stargard.  After  dinner,  the  budlord  placed  oa  the  floor  m 
large  dish  of  loup,  and  gave  a  loud  whiitle.  Iminediately  tbni 
came  into  the  room  a  mattiff,  a  fine  Angora  cat,  an  old  raven,  and 
a  remarkably  large  rat  with  a  bell  aboot  its  neck.  The  four  ani- 
mals went  to  the  dish,  and  without  disturbing  each  other,  fed  toge- 
ther :  after  which  the  dog,  cat,  and  rat,  lay  befor«  the  fire,  while 
the  rarm  bopped  about  the  room.  The  landlord,  after  aceon&tieg 
for  the  fiuniliarity  which  existed  among  the  animals,  infnmed  Ida 
guest  that  the  rat  was  the  most  usefid  of  the  four  ;  for  the  noise 
be  made  had  completely  freed  the  house  ftora  the  rats  and  mice 
with  which  it  was  before  infested-] 

t  Buffin,  ToL  XT.  p.  115. 
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dMfi  ventiWH  ibove  a  few  ptces  tmto  iMme.  JM- 
ftnttli  from  Ihe  ^imt,  it  doM  oot  go  from  ona  hcmie  te 
aiiDlfaer;,  udIms  it  be  forced ;  and,  as  it  il  iuore  euify 
•4titi«d>it  does  mach  Wm  mitehicf. 

Almost  all  animali  bm  tamed  nore  difficuMljF  ja 
pH^ortioa  to  Ihe  ootrardioe  of  Uieir  natuRs,  Tho 
tmly  bold  Md  cosrageMs  enHjr  become  ft[RUiBr> 
but  those  that  are  alvayt  fiMrftil  are  eva:  suqiicioiM. 
The  mouse  being  the  most  feeble,  and  consequently 
tile  most  timid  of  all  quadrupeds,  except  the  guinea- 
pig,  is  never  rendered  thoroughly  familiar ;  and^  even 
though  fed  in  a  cage,  retains  its  natural  apprehen- 
liMH.  In  fect^  it  i»  to  these  alone  that  it  ow<e9  its 
flccadtj.*  NoaBbml  bafrnwe  enenties,  and  fmt 
■o  niGapaUtt  of  rcsislaacft.  The  avl,  the  ca^  ttm 
Mnke,  Ihe  haivlt,  the  westiel,  and  tbe  rat  itsdf 
4atKmf»  tfaiv  ifmon  hf  DUtUioot,  trnd  it  only  sttbajM* 
%  ht  anwiHig  fetttodity. 

Hie  moam  bringB  fortfa  at  all  leMOM^  4Dd  sev^nd 
tiroes  in  Ibe  y«ir.  Itj  venal  Bunbef  is  from  si^,  t» 
tc&  Theae  in  ita»  than  a.  fartoigbt  are  strasg 
enough  to  run  about  and  shift  for  themselves.  They 
are  chiefly  found  in  fermers  yards^  and  among  their 
com,  bat  ant  aeldom  in  those  ricks  that  are  mack 
kiiwlul  with  rail,  Tbe;^  geaeralty  dioosa  the  aontb- 
west  srde  of  the  rtck^  hom  whence  most  raia  »  «^ 
pected;  and  JErom  thence  they  often,  of  an  eventng, 
ventre  forth  to  drink  the  little  ^ops  either  o^ 
HUD'  or  daw  that  baag  at  the  ei,tr«BUt)eB  «if.tbi» 
tfnw.f  ArMtotfe  g^ves  u»  an  idea  of  their  prodi-^ 
gioQs  fecundity,  by  assuring  ua  that  hmring-  put  a 

*  £  T<ni]crn>iB  ntniinunn  tunf  indocllfls,  e  tcrmtiAni  tmtreBi 
Plw. 
,  t  Buffim,  Tol.  XT.  p.  147,  vol.  ii.  p.  S9t. 
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a^l  mwpg  from  ♦lie  ctrigisMl.  Tb^  early  gfoiivtt 
^  this  RQunBl  iBi{iUe8^also  tin  sboit  da;mtipa  of  i(» 
lifik  wbic^  «eldDiD' lasts  abov«  fivro  <«r  tlir«o  y^aurs. 
Kk»  apwe*  ifl  wny  otttdi  diObMd.  b«ia|^  foapd  i» 
oifVSOsl  aH  pspUof  theaii(»eatcDaUa«atj  andi^TWlr 
IwM  Qxpofted  to  the  now.*  They  ar«  ttiutQalp 
tiiat  while  they  fear  human  society,  closely  attrad  it ; 
wi4*  «UbQ<^  «Benie«  ia  man, «««  nevcv  fttua^.but 
Q^r.  thofa  {^dlcm  where  be  bad  fixed  bis  habyMiofh 
{^ivbeqlew  wayabave  be«tt  fowd  for  deetr«yii^ 
tbeni;  aja4  Gea«er  has  rniBU^y  dewribedt  the  v«- 
i;i«|^.<tf  ^afWby  fwhvchtheywQtakfak  Onr^oc^ 
in  0»  Eaiwuimgwnant  of  Acts  aqd  A<aaH£ftclw«9 
jij(«Sias«d  a-mnwrd  for  tfu)  most  ing«uo)|s  contiri' 
mfiVi  for  tiMt  pappose ;  a^d  I  observed  aiI#ioi)teif^ 
qua4i4at«  p«swig  ctf  dea«uptMHia  as  iDven^ioBB  of  hu 
«WB,  I  tfwngbt  it  WW  cviiel  to  detach  the  plagift- 
rim.  or  fi^fitrwte  tbehnmUe  awbUiot  of  tho*^  wbd 
ifOidd  J^  tJbioa^  tba  inveatora  of  a  nousorti^p.. 

To  tlM^  .^feciesj  iwrdy  toi  :«ETeii<l  teasing  tha 
r«9jd V  m^h.  a  BUQOte  descrip^ign  Qf  wuma)»  very  int 
owsideiiable  aad^  very  neaely  alike,  I  wiUadd  ib»H4 
1i^e,  Iflng-A(iiigdji£ld-T»»us€t  which  is  lai^jer  than  thtf 
foraier^of  a  o^oqr  veiy  acvfy  EesemhHoff  tha  ifsffl 
W4y  n^i  wi  chiafliy  fmind  i»  lields  an^  ganlwia. 
Thay  are  extcecaely  vocacicus^  and  hurtful  in  gtx^ 
4«9s  a«d  yoqn^  mutseries/  whcce  tbcy  arp.kiUc^ia 
great  nun^KErs,  HoweveCj  their  iecooitity  qwfifcbi 
repairs  the  destruction. 

Nearly  rasembling  the  former,  but  larger  (for  it 
VI  lix  inches  long)  ia  the  skorf-tailed  Jteld-ntouse ; 
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Which,  u  its  tiuae  impiies,  has  di«  tail  miicfa  sbdHAf 
than  tb6  fwrnerj  it  being  not  abore  an  inch  a&d  a 
half  long,  and  ending  in  a  smflU  tuft.  Its  coktar  ii 
more  inclining  to  Uiat  of  the  domestic  mousey  the 
upper  part  being  blackish^  and  Uie  onder  of  an  ash 
.coloar.  This,  as  well  as  the  fdrmer,  are  remarkaUe 
"for  laying  up  proriaion  against  winter ;  and  M,  BitP- 
fon  assures  us  they  sometimes  hare!  a  store  of  aborfc 
ft  bushel  at  A  time. 

We  may  add  also  tiie  sArett-Mftufte  to  this  species 
df  minute  animals^  being  about  the  size  of  the  do- 
Uestic  mou'sej  but  differing  greatly  firom  it  in  tiie 
form  of  its  nose,  which  is  very  long  and  steodn. 
The  teeth  also  are  of  a  very  aingalar  form  and 
twenty-eight  in  number;  whereas  the  common 
.  number  io  the  rat  kind  is  usually  not  above  sixteen. 
The  two  upper  fore-teeth  are  very  sbarp^  and  cm 
each  side  of  them  there  is  a  kind  of  wing  or  beard, 
like  that  of  an  arrow,  scarcely  Tisil^  hut  on  a  dose 
inspection.  The  other  teeth  are  placed  close  toge> 
thetj  being  Very  small,  and  seeming  scarcely  sepa- 
rated ;  so  Uiat  with  respect  to  this  part  of  its  f<Mina-> 
tion,  the  animal  has  soihe  resemUance  to  the  viper. 
However,  it  is  a  very  harmless  little  creature,  do- 
ipg  scarcely  any  injuiy.  On  the  contrary,  as  it 
lives  chiefly  in  the  fields,  and  feeds  more  liptm 
insects  than  com,  it  may  be  considered  rather  as  a 
friend  than  an  enemy.  It  has  a  etrong  disagreeable 
smell,  BO  Uiat  the  cat,  when  it  is  killed,  will  refuse 
to  eat  it.  It  is  said  to  bring  four  or  five  yoong  at 
a  tftne.* 

.  C  *  Hie  Shrew  ii  diatinguiihed  from  the  rat  and  the  moiue,  in 
btviDg  tvo  long  doven  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw ;  and  two  or  four 
in  tbtlowarJMT;  ihfiinteniMdiateooesbaiigdiorter:  onsieh 
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.  These  animals  may  be  disUnguisbed  into  three 
^nds  ;  the  greater  dormouse,  which  M.  BuSba 
calls  the  Loir ;  the  middle,  which  he  calls  the  Lerot ; 
the  leas,  which  he  ^uominates  the  Mascardm' 
They  differ  from  each  other  in  size,  the  largest  being 
equal  to  a  lat,  the  least  being  no  bigger  than  a 
mouse.  They  alt  differ  from  the  rat  ia  haviogihe  tail 
tufled  witii  hair,  in  the  maoaer  of  a  squirrel  ex- 

rfde,  In  each  jai*,  (here  are  several  canine  teeth  :  and  the  grlnd- 
tn  tue  cUBpi()Bte«l,  or  haying  the  en^  iharpened  like  the  pnnt  o[ 
•  agwar.  The  noet  rcmulubk  of  iu  tribe  ia  the  Shrew  ef  CuuuU, 
which  hu  t^  end  of  its  long  upperjaw  {aitilAed  with  a  ckculur 
row  of  pointed  egfl  procesEes,  disposed  Ik  the  form  of  a  star. 

These  raya  are  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  and  moveable  at  plea- 
•ore,  to  ai  to  be  expanded  in  the  form  of^  a  star,  or  contracted 
■Ms  a  Idnd  of  tubo.  Ita  tiul  ii  about  thcee  iocbei  long,  and 
kB9tted  like  a  string  of  beodg. 

The  Pormouse  has  two  front  teeth  io  each  jaw ;  those  in  the 
upper  wedge-shaped,  in  the  lower  flattened :  there  are  four 
grinders  on  each  side  in  each  jaw;  the  snout  is  tiirnished  witJi  long 
Kbidtcni  the  tail  ia  cylindrical,  bairy,  and  thiclctr  tovarda  the 
tif.  t]»e  lfg«  Are  neatly  ^^al  ia  lenjith,  and  the  foie-fect  btt« 
four  toes. 

These  animals  live  in  holes  under  ground,  where,  during  the 
winter,  they  Continue  In  a  state  of  torpidity.  Their  food  is  solely 
iaf  «be  T^etabls  kind ;  and  they  eat  only  m  the  night,  l^air 
yiofo  lake  that  of  ike  JcH>o«,  it  a  lort  vi  leap,  iq  wfaicJi  thqy  si* 
juetsted  by  the  lait  They  drink,  nc4  by  lapping,  as  most  other 
quadrupeds,  but  dip  the  fore  paws  in  the  water  with  the  toes 
bent,  and  lift  it  to  their  mouths.  There  are  nine  several  kinds,  of 
Which  the  most  elegant  is  that  of  Surinam.  The  body  is  about 
fiv«  inches  long,  and  the  tail  lix.  It*  colour  ie  a  fine  purpliib* 
tvewnabave,  ptler  beneath  i  the  tul  is  brown  onthehalf  oear«iC 
the  body,  the  other  half  being  a  bright  golden  yellow  :  the  top 
<^  the  head  is  ornamented  with  a  longitudinal  itripe  of  tirighe 
yellow.] 
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cept  Urat  the  sqairrel's  tail  is  flat,  resembling  a  ian  ; 
and  theirs  round,  resembling  a  brush.  The  lerot 
differs  from  the  loir,  by  having  two  black  spots  near 
the  eyes;  the  muscardin  differs  from  both  in  the 
whitish  colour  of  its  hair  on  the  back.  They  all 
three  agree  in  having  black  sparkling'  eyes,  and  the 
whiskers  partly  white  and  partly  black.  They  agree 
in  their  being  stupified  like  the  marinot  during 
the  winter,  and  in  their  hoarding  up  provisions  to 
serve  them  in  case  of  a  temporary  revival. 

They  inhabit  Woods  of  very  thick  hedges,  forming 
their  nests  in  the  hollow  of  some  ti'ee,  or  near  the 
bottom  of  a  close  sbrub,  humbly  content  with  con- 
tinuing at  the  bottom,  and  never  aspiring  to  sport 
among  the  branches.  Towards  the  approach  of  the 
cold  season  they  form  a  little  magazine  of  nuts, 
beans,  or  acorns;  and,  having  laid  in  their  hoardj 
shut  themselves  up  with  it  for  the  winter.  As  soon 
as  they  feel  the  first  advances  of  the  cold,  they  pre- 
pare to  lessen  its  effect,  by  rolling  themselves  up  in 
a  ball,  and  thus  exposing  the  smallest  surface  to  the 
weather.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  warmth  of 
a  sunny  day,  or  an  accidental  change  from  cold  to 
heat,  thaws  their  nearly  stagnant  fluids,  and  they 
revive.  On  such  occasions  they  have  their  provi-r 
sions  laid  in,,  and  they  have  not  &r  to  seek  for 
their  support.  In  this  manner  they  continue  usually 
asleep,  but  sometimes  waking,  for  above  five  months  , 
in  the  year,  seldom  venturing  from  their  retreats^ 
and  consequently  but  rarely  seen.  Their  nests  are 
lined  with  moss,  grass,  and  dead  leaves ;  tbey  usually 
bring  forth  three  or  four  young  at  a  time,  and  that 
but  once  a  year,  in  the  spring. 
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Tke  Musk  RaA. 

Of  these  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  but  with 
&  musky  smell,  there  are  also  three  distinctions,  as 
of  the  former  ;  the  Ondatra,  the  Desmbn,  and  the 
Pilori.  The  Ondatra  is  a  native  of  Canada,  the 
Desman  of  lAplahd,  and  the  Pilori  of  the.  West- 
India  Islands.  The  ondatra  differs  from  all  others  of 
its  kind,  in  havingthe  tail  flatted  and  carried  edge- 
-nays.  The  desman  has  a  long  extended  snout  like 
the  shrew-mouse  ;  and  the  pilori  a  short  tail,  as  thick 
at  one  end  as  the  other.  They  all  resemble  eacb 
other  in  being  fond  of  the  water,  but  particularly  in 
that  musty  odour  from  whence  they  have  taken 
their  name. 

Of  these  the  ondatra  is  the  roost  remarkable,  and 
bas'been  the  most  minutely  described.*  This  animal 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  but  has  the  hmr, 
the  colour,  and  the  tail  of  a  rat,  except  that  it  is  fiat- 
ted  on  the  sides,  as  mentioned  above.  But  it  is  still 
more  extraordinary  upon  other  accounts,  and  differ- 
ent from  all  other  animals  whatever.  It  is  so  Ibrmed 
that  it  can  contract  and  enlarge  its  body  at  pleasure. 
It  has  a  muscle  like  that  of  horses,  by  which  tbey 
move  their  hides,  lying  immediately  under  the  skin, 
and  that  furnished  with  such  a  power  of  contrac- 
tion, together  with  such  an  elasticity  in  the  false 
ribfi,  that  this  animal  can  creep  into  a  hole  where 
others,  seemingly  much  less,  cannot  follow.  The 
female  is  remarkable  also  for  two  distinct  aper- 
tures, one  for  urine,  the  other  for  propagation.  The 
male  is  equally  o(»8ervabIe  for  a  peculiarity  of  conform 

*  9u£>D,  vol.  XB,  p.  4. 
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malion ;  the  musky  sniell  is  much  stronger  at  one 
particular  seaaoo  oif  the  year  than  any  other ;  and 
the  marks  of  the  sex  seem  to  appear  and  disappear 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  ondatra  in  Bome  measure  resembles  the 
bearer  in  its  nature  and  disposition.  They  both 
live  in  society  during  winter ;  they .  both  forn 
houses  of  two  feet  and  a  half  wide,  in  which  tiiey 
veside,  several  families  together.  Id  these  they  da 
not  assemble  to  sleep  as  the  marmot,  but  purely  to 
shelter  themselves  from  the  rigour  of  the  seasoa. 
However,  tbey  do  not  lay  up  magazines  of  provi- 
sion like  the  beaver ;  they  only  form  a  kind  of  co- 
Vert  way  to  and  round  their  dwelling,  from  whence 
they  issue  to  procure  water  and  roots,  upon  which 
Uiey  subsist.  During  winter  their  houses  are 
covered  under  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  of  snow; 
so  that  tbey  must  lead  but  a  cold,  gloomy,  and  a 
necessitous  life,  during  its  continuance.  During 
summer  they  separate  two  by  two,  and  feed  upon 
the  variety  of  toots  and  vegetables  that  tiie  season 
offera.  They  then  become  extremely  fat,  and  are 
much  sought  after,  as  well  for  their  flesh  as  their 
skins,  which  are  very  valuable.  They  then  also  ac- 
quire a  very  strong  scent  of  musk,  so  pleasing  to  an 
European,  but  which  the  savages  of  Canada  cannot 
abide.  What  we  admire  as  a  perfume,  they  consi- 
der as  a  most  abominable  stench,  and  call  one  of 
their  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  this  animal  it 
seen  to  burrow  in  numbers,  by  the  name  of  the 
stinking  river,  as  well  as  the  rat  itself  which  is 
denonrinated  by  them  the  stinkard.  This  is  a  strange 
diversity  among  mankind ;  and,  perhaps,  may  b« 
ascribed  to  the  dififerent  kinds  «f  food  a^nong  dif- 
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Ibretii  nations.  Sadi  as  chiefly  feed  upon  rancid 
oib  and  putrid  deth  will  often  mietake  the  nature  of 
sosotB ;  and,  having  been  long  used  to  ill  smells, 
will  by  habit  consider  them  as  perfumes.  Be  this  at 
it  nill,  ^though  these  nations  of  northern  savages 
consider  the  musk  rat  as  intolerably  ftetid,  the^ 
nefertheless  regard  it  as  very  good  eating;  and, 
indeed,  iil  thii  they  imitate  the  epicures  of  Europe 
Very  exactly,  whose  taste  seldom  relishes  a  dish  till 
the  nose  giv6sthe  strongest  marks  of  disapprobation; 
As  to  the  rest,  this  animal  a  good  deal  resembles 
the  beaver  in  its  liabits  atid  disposition  ;  but,  as  iH 
instinctB  are  less  p&werfhl,  and  its  economy  less 
exact,  I  will  reserve  for  the  description  of  that 
animal  a  part  of  what  may  be  applicable  to  this.* 


7Re  Cricetus. 

The  Cricetus,  or  German  Rat,  which  M. 
Buffon  calls  tbe  Hamster,  greatly  resembles  tb« 
vater-rat  in  its  size,  small  eyes,  and  the  ahortnesi 
of  its  tail.  It  differs  in  colour,  being  rather  browner, 
like  the  Norway  rat,  with  the  belly  and  legs  of  a 
dirty  yellow.  But  the  marks  by  which  it  may  be 
dtstinguisbed  from  alt  others  are  two  pouches,  like 
tfiose  of  a  balloon,  on  each  side  of  its  ja#,  under 
fhe  skin,  into  which  it  can  cram  a  large  quantity  of 
provision.  These  bags  are  oblong,  and  of  the 
Mze,  when  &Ued,  <e^  a  large  wahi«L     They  opea 

[*  tYi9  EUnnteEiB  of  apric  tedAth.i^(mr(>  ctrfonr  above,  tmi 
Uack  o^daneath  i  ii  biu  three  torgb  oval  wfake  ipota  om  exA 
ude  in  the  fore  p»it  of  t^e  ^*Aj^ 
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into  Ihe  mouth,  :and  iail  back  ahng  the  neck  to 
{the  Moulder.  Into  these  the  animal  can  thruirt  the 
sorpltts  of  ;thOBe  fruits  or  grains  it  gathers  in  the 
fields,  such  as  wheat,  peas,  or  acorns.  When  the 
immediate  calls  of  hung'er  are  satisfied,  it  tiien  &1b 
to  filling  these ;  and  thus,  loaded  with  two  great 
banches  on  each  side  c^  the  jaw,  it  returns  home  to 
its  bole  to  deposit  the  spoil  as  a  store  for  the  winter. 
The  «ize,  the  fecundity,  and  the  voraciousness  of 
this  animal,  render  it  one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  the 
coantries  where  it  is  found,  and  every  method  is 
made  use  of  to  destroy  it.* 

3utj  although)  this  animal  is  very  aozioua  with 

I]*  Amon^  anim^of  this  kiDd.ivhicharejrurniibed  withp9i;cb^ 
on  eac^  ^de  the  mouth,  for  the  temporary  reception  of  their  food, 
00  occountisgivenia  the  fiflh  volume  of  the  Lioaean  transaction^^ 
of  a  species  which  hai  these  receptacles  of  a  verj  extraordinary 
l>alk.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Canada,  and  the  individual  from 
vbich  the  description  was  taken,  wa«  presented  by  some  Indionf 
to  the, Lady  of  tiovemor  Prescot.  Ite  size  is  that  of  the  NoriFay 
rat.  though  of  a  more  Itngthened  form.  Its  colAur  isapale 
greyish -brown,  paler  beneath.  Tlie  pouches  attached  to  the 
cheeks  are  of  a  very  large  size,  shaped  somewhat  like  an  egg, 
reach  to  the  ground,  and  have  the  appearance  of  a  pair  of  inflated 
bladders.  Of  its  manners  nothing  as  yet. is  known  ;  but  ftom  itft 
being  furnished  with  these  appendages  to  the  cheeks,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  it  lays  up  stores  of  provision  for  the  winter. 

Mr,  Pennant  describes  a  rat  inhabiting  the  southern  parts  of 
Russia,  which  is  destitute  of  eyes,  external  ears,  and  tail.  It 
burrows  under  the  surfaee  to  a  gre^t  extent,  feeds  on  roots,  and 
is  perhaps  the  only  known  quadruped  that  is  truly  blind.  The 
mole  has  eyes  sufficiently  perfect  for  its  subterraneous  babitationf 
though  they  are  yery  small  and  deeply  seated ;  but  in  this  animal, 
thwe  are  merely  the  rudiraetjts  of  a  pair  of  eyes,  smaller  then 
poppy-seeds,  and  covered  with  a  real  skin.  From  its  never,  in  a 
■tate  of  nature,  appearing  above  ground,  it  is  probable  that  the 
sfmw  of  smell  to  direct  it  to  its  proper  food,  waa  aU  that  appeared 
necessary  for  the  perfection  of  its  kind.} 
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T»pect  to  roan>  yet,  conaidered  with  regard  to 
tho«e  instioctfl  which  condace  to  ito  own  support 
and  conveaienee,  it  deserves  oar  admiratioD.*  -  Its 
hole  offwi  a  TM-y  curious  object  for  contemplation; 
and  BhbwB  a  degree  of  akill  saperior  to  the  rest  of 
the  rat  kind.  It  consists  of -a  variety  of  apartments 
fitted  up  for  the  different  occasions  of  the  little  ia- 
b&lHtaDt.  It  is  geaendly  madeou  an  iacKning  ground, 
and  always  has  two  entrances,  one  perpendicular, 
and  the  other  oblique ;  though,  if  there  be  more 
than  one  in  a  family,  there  are  as  many  perpen- 
dicular holes  as  there  are  individuals  below.  The 
perpendicular  hole  is  nsaalty  that  through  which 
they  go  in  and  out;  the  oblique  serves  to  give  a 
thorough  air  to  keep  the  retreat  clean,  and,  in  case 
one  hole  is  stopped,  to  give  an  exit  at  this.  Within 
about  a  foot  of  the  perpendicular  hole  the  animal 
makes  two  more,  where  are  deposited  the  tamily's 
provisions.  These  are  much  more  spacious  than 
the  former,  and  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  store.  Beside  these,  there  is  still  another 
apartment  warmly  lined  with  grass  and  straw, 
where  the  female  brings  forth  her  young ;  all  these 
communicate  with  each  other,  and  all  together  take 
up  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  These 
animals  furnish  their  storehouses  with  dry  com  well 
cleaned;  they -also  lay  in  corn  in  the  ear,  and  brans 
and:  peas  in  the  pod.  These,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, they  afterwards  separate,  carrying  out  the 
pods  and  empty  ears,  by  their  oblique  passage. 
They  usually  begin  to  lay  in  at  the  latter  end  of 
August ;  apd,  as  each  magazine  is  iilled,  they  care- 
folly  .  cover  ap  the  -  mouth  with  earth,  and  that  so 

•  Bair«n,  vol.  xxTi,  p.  159. 
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neoUy  Oat  k  is  no  m»y  matter  to  ^c*ver  whmr 
the  earth  has  been.  ^eR^oved.  The  only  mcaoi  «f 
Aiding  oat  their  retr«atSj  are,  therelore^  to  obetnrc 
the  oMique  eptrane^j  which  generally  hat  AsawU 
quBoUty  of  earth  before  H;.and  this,  though  ofiea 
several  yards  froiD  tbeiLr.peipendt«ulBri:c6-ea^  lead* 
those  ffho  are  skilled  in  the  search  to  nuke  the  dist- 
cQ^very.  Many  German  peasants  are  JirioirD  id 
noake  a  IivelihoQd;by  fiadiBg  out  aod  briagiag  off 
their  hoards,  nhif:h,  in  a  fri^itftd  seaBon,  oft«a  for* 
lush  two  bttshels  of  good  grain  in  eadi  apartment. 
Like  mort  others  of  the  rat  kind^  tfiey.pToduca 
twice  OF  thrice  a  year,  an4  bring  Are  «dr  aix  at  ^ 
time.  Soiae  years  th^  appear  in  alaiming  nmi* 
bers,  at  other  times  they  are  not  so  {^eoty.  Tlio 
moist  seasons  assist  their  propagation ;  and  it  io£teB 
happens  on  such  yean  that  their  devaq^oes  pra^ 
duce  a  famine  all  over  the  country.  Happily, 
how^ever,  for  mankind,  these^  like  the  rest  of  theiv 
^ind,  destroy  each  c^er ;  and  of  tvo  that  M< 
Buffon  kept  in  a  cage,  male  and  female,  the  latlee 
killed  and  devoured  the  former.  As  to  the  fest,; 
their  fuc  is  considered  as  very  valuable ;  tbe  natives 
are  invited  by  rewards  to  destroy  them ;  and  the 
weasel  kind  seconds  the  wishes  of  government  witb 
great  success.  Although  they  are  naually  found 
brown  OD  the  back  and  white  on  the  bdly,  y^ 
many  of  them  are  observed  to  be  grey,  whidi  nay 
probably  arise  from  the  difierence  of  9gt. 


The  Zeming. 
Having     considered     various    kinds  '  of    tbtM 
norious  tittle  animals  that  elude  the  indignation  of 
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maakind;  teid:  ■ubsitt  by  Iheir  MimWr,  not  tlieir 
itrengith,  yfb  came  to  a  apeciM  more  bold,  more 
daftgttt'oits,  and  mere  noneivBB  than  any  of  the  for* 
iSer.  -  The  Letmn^,  which  ie  a  nativd  of  Scandinavia^ 
is.  often  teen  to  poor  down-  in  myriadB  from  the 
ndilhelir  moantainSj  and,  like  a  pestilence,  destroy 
aH  the  prodoctioas  of  the  earth.  It  is  described  a& 
being  k^rgir  Unb  a  dormouse,  with  a  bushy  tai!; 
Abo^  eborter.  It  ii  coreFed  wilh  thin  hair  of  va- 
lionf  coloara.  The  extremity  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  head  -it  black,  ai  ate  likewise'  the  neck  and 
sbvriders,  but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  reddish,  inf 
termixed  «ith  small  black  spots  of  rarieas  figarei, 
as  iitr  as  4be  tetl,  whicb  i«  not  above  htlf  an  indi 
Ivng.  The  eyeaare  little  and  black,  the  ears  roand 
and  inclining  towaroh  ihc  back,  the  legs  before  ant 
iboK,  and  those  behind  longer,  which  gives  it  a 
gmt  decree  of  swiftness.  Bat  what  it.  is  much 
Bore.  remarhsMe  for  than  it»  figure  are,  its  amazing 
fiMondity  aad  extraordinary  migrations. 

In  wet  eeasoaa,  aH  of  the  rat  kind  are.  knOwn  ta 
propagate  mora  than  in  ^y ;  but  this  species  in  par-^ 
ticnlar  is  so  assisted  in  moltiplying  by  the  mois- 
tare  of  the  weather,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Xjapkad 
Mncerely  believe  that  they  drop  from  the  eloudsi 
and  that  the  ssKne  raagaaines  that  farnish  hail  and 
snow  poor  the  leming  also  upon  them.  In  &«(, 
Aflet'  long  rain,  these  animals  stt  forward  from  theiE 
native  naolintains,  and  several  millions  in  a  troop 
ddlage  the.  wbf^ plain  with  their  numbers.*  They 
move,  for  the  mKWt  part,  in  a  square,  marching  for- 
vrard  by  night,  and  lying  still  by  day.  Thus,  like 
tot  aniowted  tsrrent,  they  are  o^n  seen  m(xe  thaa 
»  PtUL  Tmui..  v«l.  U.  p.  872. 
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a  mile  iMroad  covering  the  ground,  and  tiiat  so.thicfa 
that  the  hindmoet  toucfaes  its  leader.  It  i&  in  vain 
that  the  poor  inhabitant  resists  or  attempts  to  atop 
their  progress,  they  still  keep  moving  forward ;  and, 
though  thousands  are  destroyed,  myriad^  are  seem  to 
succeed,  and  make  their  destruction  impracticable. 
They  generally  move  in  hues,  which  are  ahoat 
three  feet  from  each  other,  and  exactly  paralldi. 
Their  march  is  always  directed  from  the  north-west 
to  the  south-east,  and  r^ukrly  conducted  from.thje 
beginning.  Wherever  their  motions  are  turned, 
nothing  can  stop  them  ;  they  go  directly  forward, 
impelled  by  some  strange  power;  and  firom  the 
'lime  they  first  set  out,  they  never  once  think  of  re- 
treating. If  a  lake  or  a  river  happens  to  interrupt 
their  progress,  they  all  together  take- the  water  and 
■wim  over  it ;  a  fire,  a  deep  well,  or  a  torrent,-  does 
not  turn  them  out  of  their  straight-lined  direction  ; 
tiiey  boldly  plunge  into  the  flames,  or  le^  dowB 
the  well,  and  are  sometimes  seen  climbing  up  od 
the  other  side.  If  they  are  interrupted  by  a  boat 
across  a  river  while  they  are  swimming,  they  never 
attempt  to  swim  round  it,  but  mount  directly  up 
its  sides ;  and  the  boat-men,  who  know  how  vain 
resistance  in  sach  a  case  would  be,  calmly  su0er  the 
living  torrent  to  pass  over,  which  it  does  without 
further  damage.  If  they  meet  with  a  stack  of  bay 
or  com  that  interrupts  their  passage,  instead  of 
going  over  it  they  gnaw  their  vray  through ;  ■  if  tfaey 
are  stopped  by  a  house  in  their  course,  if  they  can- 
not get  throught  it,  they  continue  there  till  they  die. 
It  is  happy,  however,  for  mankind, .  that  they  eat 
nothing  that  is  prepared  for  human  subsistence; 
^hey  never  enter  a  house  to  destroy  the  provisions. 
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hat  are  ecto^ted  with  eating  every  raot  and  vege* 
table  that  tbey  meet.  If  they  happen  to  pass  thros^ 
a  meadow,  tbey  destroy  it  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
give  it  an  appearance  of  being;  burnt  up  and  strewed 
'  with  ashes.  If  they  are  intemipted  in  their  coune, 
and  a  man  should  imprudently  venture  to  attack 
one  of  them,  the  little  animal  is  no  way  intirai* 
dated  by  the  disparity  of  strength,  but  ftiriously 
flies  up  at  its  opponent,  and  barking  somewhat  like 
a  pappy,  wherever  it  fastens  does  not  easily  qait 
the  hold.  If  at  last  tlw  leader  be  forced  out  of  its 
line,  wbidi,  it  defends  as  long  as  it  can,  and  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  its  kind,  it  sets  np  a 
plaintive  cry  different  from  that  of  anger,  and,  at 
some  pretend  to  say,  gives  itself  a  volnntary  death, 
by  hanging  itsdf  on  the  fork  of  a  tree. 

An  enemy  so  numerous  and  destructive  would 
quickly  render  the  countries  where  they  appear 
utterly  uninhabitable,  did  it  not  fortunately  happen 
that  the  same  rapacity  that  animates  them  to  de- 
stroy the  labours  of  mankind,  at  last  impels  them 
to  destroy  and  devour  each  other.*  After  com- 
mitting incredible  devastations,  tbey  are  at  last  seen 
to  separate  into  two  armies,  opposed  with  deadly 
hatred,  along  the  coasts  of  the  larger  lakes  and  ri- 
vers. The  Laplanders,  who  observe  them  thus 
drawn  np  to  fight,  instead  of  considering  their  mu- 
toal  animosities  as  a  happy  riddance  of  the  most 
ibreedfiil  pest,  form  ominous  prognostics  from  the 
manner  of  their  arrangement.  Tbey  consider  their 
combats  as  a  presage  of  war,  and  expect  an  inva- 
sion from  the  Russians  or  the  Swedes,  as  the  sides 

*  Dietionnsire  Raiio«n^  vol.  it  p.  610. 
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next  thoie  kingdwoa  faa^eti  to  aaatiwt.  Th^ 
two  diTinons^  howeTer,  continue  dietr  engage* 
meots  and  RnintosUy  until  one  party  oreicomet 
the  other.  .Fn>&  thdt  time  they  oUerly  dinppcar^ 
nor  is  it  well  known  what  becomes  of  either  the 
conqnerora  or  (he  conquered.  Some  suppose  that 
they  raah  headlong  into  ^he  sea ;  othcn  thkt  they 
kill  thcmselvesj  at  aone  are  fbnnd  hanging  on  the 
foiked  IwaDohefl  of  a  tree ;  and  others  still  that  thejf 
ane  destroyed  by  the  young  spring  faorbage.  But 
the  most  probable  opinion  is,  that,  having  derobred 
the  vegetable  prodactioiu  of  the  coantry,  and  having 
BOttnng  more  to  subsist  oOj  they  then  fell  to  de« 
Touring  each  other  ,-  and,  hiving  habituated  ihem- 
^Ives  to  that  kind  of  food,  conttmie  it.  However 
this  bCj  they  are  often  found  dead  by  tbouwods, 
4nd  their  carcases  hare  been  known  to  infect  the 
air  for  several  miles  round,  so  as  to  produce  very' 
maligiMnt  disorders.  They  seem  aUo  to  infect  the 
plants  they  have  gnawed,  for  the  cattle  <rfiteD  dia 
that  afterward  feed  in  the  places  where  they 
passed. 

As  to  the  rest,  the  male  is  larger  and  morm 
faeantifuHy  spotted  than  the  female.  They  are 
extremely  prtdific;  and,  what  is  extraofdinary^ 
tfaeif  breeding  does  not  binder  their  march ; .  for 
some  <^  them  have  been  observed  to  carry  on* 
yevng  one  in.  their  month  and  another  on  their 
hack.  They  are  greatly  preyed  upon  by  tbc> 
ermine,  and,  as  we  are  told,  even  by  the  rei'n-deer. 
The  Swedes  and  Norwegians,  who  Hve  by  hwban- 
dry,  coDsider  an  invasion  from  these  verminr  as  ft 
terrible  visitation  ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  re- 
spect to  the  lAplaiid^r8>  who  lead  a  vagrant  Ufe^ 
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ant)  VfhOj  Hke  the  Ieming«  themselves,  if  their  pVo* 
irJaioiii  be  destroyed  ia  one  part  of  the  country,  can 
easily  retire  to  another.  These  are  never  so  Imppy 
M  when  an  army  of  lyings  come  down  amongst 
Aem ;  for,  then  f  hey  feast  upon  their  fiesh ;  which 
though  horrid  food,  and  which,  though  ^en  dogs 
«ad  cats  are  knovm  to  detest,  tfiese  little  savages 
esteem  very  good  eating,  and  devoar  greedily. 
Thty  are  glad  rf  ttieir  arrival  also  upon  antrther 
account,  tor  they  always  expect  a  great  plenty  oi 
game  Uie  year  following,  among  those  fields  which 
the  iMoings.faave  destroyed. 


The  Mote*  ■ 

To  these  rainnte  animals  of  the  rat  kind,  a  great 
part  of  whose  lives  is  past  in  holes  under  ground,  I 
will  subjoin  one  little  animal  more,  no  way  resem- 
bling the  raf,  except  that  its  whole  life  is  spent 
there.  As  we  havcf  seen  some  quadrupeds  formed 
to  crop  the  surface  of  the  fields,  and  others  to  live 
npoil  the  tops  of  trees,  so  the  mole  is  formed  to  live 
wholly  under  the  earth,  as  if  Nature  meant  that  no. 
place  should  be  left  wholly  untenanted.  Were  we 
from  our  own  sensations  to  pronounce  upon  the  life  of 
a  quadruped  that  was  never  to  appear  above  ground, 

[  *  Molei  have  six  unequal  front-teeth  in  the  upper  \a.w,  and 
eight  \a  the  loiver  :  in  both  |aws  on  each  side  is  a  single  caDine 
tooth,  the  upper  ones  of  which  are  longer:  there  are  8e»en 
fritnlftrs  in  tb«  upper  jaw,  and  six  in  the  lover.  There  are 
fSran  apscieo,  af  which  the  mast  remarkable  is  the  radiAted  onAe 
«f  North  America:  like  the  radiated  shrew  just  described,  its 
upper  jaw  Is  lengthened  out,  and  furnished  at  the  end  witha  cir- 
cular row  of  tendiilt.    Its  babite  are  like  all  the  rut  of  its  kind,  j 
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but  always  condemned  to  hunt  for  its  prey  under- 
neath, obliged,  wfaenever  it  removed  ^m  one  place 
to  anolber,  to  bore  its  way  through  a  resisting  body, 
we  should  be  apt  to  assert  that  such  an  existence 
niuBt  be  the  most  frightful  and  solitary  in  nature^ 
However,  in  the  present  animal,  though  we  0nd  it 
condemned  to  all  those  seeming  inconveniences, 
we  shall  discover  no  signs  of  wretchedness  or  dis- 
tress.  No  quadruped  is  fetter,  none  has  a  move 
sleek  or  glossy  sliin;  and,  though  denied  many  ad- 
vantages that  most  animals  enjoy,  it  is  more  li- 
berally possessed  of  others,  which  they  have  in  a 
more  scanty  proportion. 

This  animal,  so  well  known  in  England,  is  how- 
ever, utterly  a  stranger  in  other  places,  and  parti- 
cularly in  Ireland.  For  such,  therefore,  as  have 
^  never  seen  it,  a  short  description  will  be  necessary. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  though  somewhat  of  a  size 
between  the  rat  and  the  mouse,  it  no  way  resembles 
either,  being  an  animal  entirely  of  a  singular  kind, 
and  perfectly  unlike  any  other  quadruped  whatever. 
It  is  bigger  than  a  mouse,  with  a  coat  of  fine, 
short,  glossy,  black  hair.  Its  nose  is  long  and 
pointed,  resembling  that  of  a  hog,  but  much  longer. 
Its  eyes  are  so  small  that  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  discern  them.  Instead  of  ears  it  has  only  holes 
in  the  place.  Its  neck  is  so  short  that  the 
head  seems  stuck  upon  the  Bhoulders.  The  body 
Jls  thick  and  round,  terminating  by  a  very  small 
short  tail,  and  its  legs  also  are  so  very  short  that 
the  animal  seems  to  lie  flat  on  its  belly.  From 
under  its  belly,  as  it  rests  in  this  position,  the  four 
feet  appear  just  as  if  they  immediately  grew  out 
of  the  body.     Thus  the  animal  appears   to  us  at 
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Arat  -\iew  as  a  mass  of  ^^h  covered  with  a  6ne 
shining^  black  skin,  with  a  little  head,  and  scarce 
any  legs,  eyes,  or  tail.  On  a  closer  inspection, 
however,  two  little  black  points  may  be  discerned, 
that-are  its  eyes.  The  ancients,  and  some  of  the 
modems,  were  of  opinion  that  the  animal  vras  ut- 
teriy  blind ;  hut  Derham,  by  the  help  of  a  micro- 
scope, plainly  discovered  all  the  parts  of  the  eye 
that  are  known  in  other  animals,  such  as  the  pupil,- 
the  vitreous  and  the  crystalline  humours.  The 
fore-legs  appear  very  short  and  strong,  and  fiimishecl 
with  five  claws  to  each.  These  arbturned outwards 
and  backwards,  as  the  hands  of  a  mM.  when  swim- 
ming. The  hind  lege  are  longer  and  weaker  than 
the  fore,  being  only  used  to  assist  its  motions ; 
whereas  the  others  are  continually  employed  in 
digging.  The  teeth  are  like  those  of  a  sbrew-moase,'' 
and  there  are  five  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  jaw^ 
which  stand  out ;  but  those  behind  are  divided  into 
points.  The  tongue  is  as  large  as  the  mouth  wiU 
hold. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  figure  and  forma- 
tion of  this  animal;  which,  if  we  compare  with 
its  manner  of  living,  we  shall  find  a  manifest  atten- 
tion in  Nature  to  adapt  the  one  tn  the  other.* 
As  it  is  allotted  a  subterraneous  abode,  the  seem- 
ing defects  of  its  formation  vanish,  or  rather  are 
turned  to  its  advantage.  The  breadth,  strength, 
and  shortuesB  of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  inclined 
outwards,  answer  the  purposes  of  digging,  serving 
to  throw  back  the  earth  with  greater  ease,  and  to 
pursue  the  worms  and  insects  which  are  its  prey : 

*  Biitiib  Zool9g7. 
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bad  tttejr  been  longer,  dw  flilMng  iA  of  thi  earth 
would  have  prevented  the  qoick  repetition  of  Hi 
strokes  in  working  ]  or  have  obliged  it  ia  taeke  a 
larger  hole,  in  order  to  give  rottm  for  their  eKertion, 
The  form  of  the  body  it  not  less  admirably  con- 
trived for  its  way  of  life.  The  fore  part  la  thick, 
and  rery  muscular,  giTfng  great  strength  to  the  ac- 
tion  of  the  fore-feet,  enabling  it  to  dig  its  way  wHJl 
amazing  force  and  rapidity,  either  to  punnie  its  prey, 
or  elude  the  aearch  of  Uie  most  active  enemy.  By 
its  power  of  boring  the  earth,  it  quickly  gets  bdow 
the  surface ;  and  I  have  seen  it,  when  let  loose  in 
the  midet  of  a  field,  like  the  ghost  on  a  lheaU«,  in- 
ttantly  sink  into  the  earth;  and  the  most  ttctm 
labourer,  with  a  spade,  in  vain  attempted  to  par- 
sue. 

The  amallness  of  its  eyes,  which  indaced  the  an- 
cients to  think  it  was  blind,  is,  to  this  animal,  a  pe- 
catiar  advantage.  A  small  degree  of  vision  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  creature  that  is  ever  destined  to  Kve  to 
darkness.  A  more  extensive  sight  would  only  hare 
served  to  show  the  horrors  of  its  prison,  while  Na- 
UiT6  had  denied  it  the  means  of  an  escape.-  Had 
this  organ  been  larger,  it  would  have  been  perpetu- 
ally liable  to  injuries,  by  the  facing  of  the  earth 
into  it ;  but  Nature,  to  prevent  that  inconvenicwiee, 
has  not  only  made  thcnl  ^ry  small,  but  very  dosdy 
covered  them  with  heir.  Anatomists  mention,  be- 
side these  advantage,  another  tbat  contributes  t« 
Iheir  security ;  namely,  a  certain  muscle ;  by  which 
the  animal  can  draw  back  the  eye  whenever  it  ii 
necessary  or  in  danger. 

As  the  eye  is  thus  perfectly  fitted  to  the  animal's 
situation,  so  also  are  the  senses  of  bearing  and  smeU- 
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ing.  The  first  gives  its  notice  of  the.  moat  distant 
appearance  of  danger;'  the other^'directs  it,  in  the 
midat  of  darknessj  to  its  food.  The  wants  of  a 
subterraneous  animal  can  be  bat  few;  and  these 
are  sufficient  to  supply  them:  to  eat,  and  to  pro- 
duce its  kind,  are  the  whole  employmeDt  of  such  a 
life ;  and  for  both  these  purposes  it  is  wonderfully 
adapted  by  Nature.* 

Thus  admirably  is  this  animal  fitted  for  a  life  of 
darkness  and  solitude;  with  no  appetites  but  what 
it  can  easily  indulge,  with  no  enemies  but  what  it 
can.  easily  evade  or  ooncjuer.  As  soon  as  it  has  once 
buried. itsdf  in  the  earth,  it  seldom  stirs  out,  unless 
forcedjiy  violent  rains  iuiSummeF,  or  when,  in  pur- 
suit of  its  prey,  it  happens  to  come  too  near  the'sur- 
&ce,  and  thns  gets  into  the  open  air,  which  may  be 
considered  aa  itsunnatural  element.  In  general,  it 
chooses  the  looser  softer  grounds,  beneath  which  it 
can  travel  with  greater  ease ;  in  such  also  it  gene- 
rally finds  the  greatest  number  of  worms  and  in- 
sects, upon  which  it  chiefly  preys.  It  is  observed 
to  be  most  active,  and  to  cast  up  most  earth,  im- 
mediately .before  rain  ;  and  in  winter  before  a  thaw : 
at  tKose  times  the  woi'ms  and  insects  be^n  to  be  in. 
motion ;  and  approach  the  surface,  whither  this  in- 
dustrious animal  pursues  them.     Oa  the  contrary. 


*  Testes  habet  maximos,  parastatas  ampliBStmas,  novum  cor- 
pus  seminale  ab  his  diversamac  eeparatum.  Penem  etiam  facile 
omnium,  ni  fallor,  animalium  loogissimum,  ex  quibus  coliigere  eat 
maximam  prffirctiquiB  omnibus  an im^ibue  voluptatem  in  coitu, 
hoc  i^ec,tum  et  vile  aoimalculum  percipere,  ut  habeant  quod  ipri 
invideaat  qui  in  hoc  supremas  viue  sue  delicias  coUocant :  Ray's 
Syncps.  Quailrup.  p.  239.  Hoic  opinioni  assentltur  D.  Boffon, 
attamen  noa  mihi  apparet  magnitudinem  partium  talem  volup- 
tatem sugere.    Maiibug  enim  salaciwimis  contrarium  obtlnet. 

TOI..  UI.  O 
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iti  Tery  dry  weather,  the  nic4e  seldom  or  taevKf  fonmf 
any  hillticks;  for  then  it  a  obligsd  to  peaatratr 
deeper  s£Ler  He  prey,  vrhich  at  rach  tewoikf  MlJnt 
hr  into  the  g^rottad. 

As  thd  molea  very  se^dtAn  come  aj^ore  gtomd,* 
they  h&ve  but  few  enemie* ;  and  rery  feadily  emit 
the  pannit  of  aaimalB  stroDger  and  swifter  tima 
themselves.  Their  greatest  ctdamtty  id  an  lmladft« 
tion ;  which,  Wherever  it  happens,  they  are  rie^n, 
in  DsmbCra,  attempting  to  save  themselvcB  by  swhn- 
diing,  add  using  every  effi>rt  to  reeofa  the  hi^ie^ 
grounds.  The  greatest  part,  boiweter,  perish,  •■ 
well  as  their  young.,  which  remam  in  the  halts  be' 
hind.  Were  it  not  for  sncfa  accidbnta,  from  tbeir 
great  fecundity,  they  wonU  -  become  extremely 
troublesome ,-  and,  as  it  is,  in  MtnA  placed,  they  are 
<!6nudtred  by  the  farmer  as  bis  greatest  pert.  They 
tiou^le  towards  thea.ppn(ach  of  spring;  and  thw 
yoang  are  found  iboot  the  beginbmg  of  May.  Tbs^ 
generaliy  have  four  or  iWe  at  a  time ;  abd  it  is  easy 
lb  distingutsh  amoBg  other  mok-hiils,  that  in  whidt 
the  female  has  brought  forth  beryoung.  Ttteaeare  ' 
made  witfa  muth  greater  art  than  the  rest,  and  m» 
usually  Ibi^er.  The  female,  in  order  to  form  this 
retreat,  begins  by  erecting  the  earUi  into  a  toleraUy 
spacioos .  a^tnent,  which  is  svpported  within  hf 
partitions,  at  proper  distances,  that  prevent  the 
roof  from  filing.  All  round  this  she  works,  and 
beats  the  earth  very  firm,  so  as  to  make  it  capable  of . 
keeping  out  the  rain  let  it  be  never  so  violent.  As 
the  hillock  in  which  this  apartment  is  tbua  fonbed, 
is  raised  above  ground,  the  apartment  itself  is  con- 
sequently above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  thei-efore 
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}«8«  «uf^6ct  to  accidental  eiigfat  inutidafions'.  The 
plAct  being  thas  fitted,  shetiien  procores  grass  and 
dry  feATCB,  as  a  bed  for  her  young.  There  they  lie 
tecafti  from  wet,  and  she  continues  to  make  their 
retreat  eqnally  so  from  danger;  for  all  round  this 
hill  of  her  own  raising,  are  holes  running  into  the 
earth,  Hnt  p&rt  from  the  middle  apartment,  like 
rays  iVom  a  centre,  and  extend  about  fifteen  feet  in 
every  direction  :  these  resemble  so  many  walks  or 
tStitK^,  into  which  the  animal  makes  her  subterra- 
n<Mtfs  excursions,  and  supplies  her  ybnng  with  such 
Mots  W  insects  as  she  can  provide  :  but  they  cod- 
tri^Qte  .still  more  to  the  general  salfety  ;  for  as  tlie 
(n«lft  is  very  quick  of  heiiring,  ibe  instant  she  per- 
ceives her  little  habitation  attacked,  she  takes  to 
her  borrow,  and  unless  the  earth  be  dug  away  by 
iteveral  men  at  once,  she  and  her  young  always 
Htake  a  good  retreat. 

The  mole  is  scarcely  found,  except  in  cuhivated 
countries  :  the  varieties  are  but  f^.  Tliat  which 
in  found  in  Virginia  resembles  the  common  mole, 
except  in  colour,  which  is  black,  mixed  with  a 
deep  purple.  There  are  sometimes  white  moles 
seen,  particularly  in  Poland,  rather  larger  than  the 
fermer.  As  their  skin  is  so  very  soft  and  beautiful, 
it  is  odd  that  it  has  not  been  turned  to  arty  ad- 
▼antage.  Agricola  tells  us,  that  he  saw  hats  made 
from  it,  the  finest  and  the  most  beautiful  that  could 
be  imagined. 

[In  the  third  volume  of  the  Linnean  transactions, 
a  curious  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  the  mole,  is 
recorded  by  Mr.  Bruce. 

"  In  visiting  the  Loch  of  Clunie,  which  I  often 
did,  I  observed  in  it  a  small  island  at  the  distance 
o  3 
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of  a  huDdred  and  eighty  yards  from  the  land^  mea-. 
sured  to  be  so  upon  the  ice.  Upon  the  island  Lord 
Airly,  the  proprietor,  has  a  cattle  and  small  shrub- 
bery. I  observed  frequently  the  appearance  of 
fresh  mole-ca^ts  or  hills.  1  for  some  time  took  it 
to  be  the  water' mouse,  and  one  day  asked  the  gu*- 
dener  if  it  was  bo.  No,  he  said,  it  was  the  mole  ; 
and  that  he  had  caught  one  or  two  lately.  But  that 
five  or  six  years  ago  he  had  caught  two  in  traps; 
and  for  two  yeara  after  this  he  bad  observed  none. 
But  about  four  years  ago^  coming  ashore  in  a  sum- 
mer's evening  in  the  dusk,  the  fourth  or  fifth  o^ 
June,  P.  M;  he  and  another  respectable  person^ 
Lord  Airly's  butler,  saw  at  a  small  distance  upon 
the  smooth  vrater  some  animal  paddling  to,  and  not 
&r  distant  from  the  island.  They^  soon,  too  soon ! 
closed  with  this  feeble  passenger,  and  found  it  to  be 
our  common  mole,  led  by  a  most  astonishing  in- 
stinct, from  the  nearest  point  of  land,  (the  castle  bill) 
to  take  possession  of  this  desert  island.  It  was  at 
this  time,  for  about  the  space  of  two  yeara,  quite 
free  frpm  any  subterraneous  inhabitant :  but  the 
mole  has,  for  more  than  a  year  past,  made  its  appear- 
ance again,  and  its  operations .  I  was  witness  to." 

The  depth  of  the  water, .  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  is  froip  six  to  ten,  fifteen,  and  in  some 
places  as  deep  as  thirty  or  forty  feet,  all  round  tbe 
island.3 
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.  Of  Animala  of  the  Hedge-hog,  or  prickly  Kind.* 

Animals  of  the  Hedge-hog  kind  require  but  . 
very  little  accuracy  to  distinguish  them  from  all 
others.  That  hair  which  serves  the  generality  of 
quadrupeds  for  warmth  and  ornameDt^  is  partly 
tvanting  in  these ;  while  its  place  is  supplied  by 
sharp  spines  or  prickles  that  serve  for  their  defence. 
Tfais  general  characteristic,  therefore,  makes  a  much 
more  obvious  distinction  than  any  that  can  be 
taken  from  their  teeth  or  their  claws.  Nature,  by 
tiiis  extraordinary  peculiarity,  seems  to  have  sepa- 
rated them  in  a  very  distinguished  manner;  so  that 
instead  of  classing  the  hedge-bog  among  the  moles, 
or  the  porcupine  with  the  hare,  as  some  have  done, 

[•  Hedge-h(^8  bare  two  front  t«eth  in  each  jaw ;  those  of  the 
upper  jair  are  distant  from  each  other,  those  of  the  lower.Bre 
placed  near  together :  the  caoiae  teeth  are  five  od  each  side  in 
the  u^er  jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower :  there  are  four  grinders 
each  side  both  above  and  below ;  and  the  body  is  clothed  on  the 
upper  parts  with  sharp  spines,  "niere  are  seven  Epecies,  of 
which  only  the  common  Hedge-hog  is  fbuod  in  Europe.  The 
Giuana  Hedge-hog  has  its  spines  shorter,  thicker,  and  stronger; 
is  of  a  very  pale  colour;  and  has  nut  the  least  appearance  of 
external  ears.  The  Hedge-hog  of  Siberia  has  long,  oval,  naked 
ean,  edged  with  browu ;  and  the  nostrils  are  crested.  The 
laatec  of  Madagascar  has  five  longitudinal  bands  of  black  and 
white  on  the  body;  the  black  parti  bebg  covered  with  hard 
hair,  wad  the  while  parts  with  spines.  The  Malacca  Hedge-hog^ 
baa  very  long  spines,  and  long  pendulous  ears :  from  this  was 
procured  the  Bezoaric  concretion,  formerly  so  highly  valued  in 
medicxDe,  called  th«  Bezoar  Hyttricis  or  Lapis  Pordous.] 
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it  is  much  more  natural  and  obvious  to  place  them, 
and  others  approaching  them  in  this  strange  pe- 
culiarit}',  in  a  class  by  themselves :  nor  let  jt  be 
supposed,  that  vrhile  I  thus  alter  their  arrangement^ 
and  separate  them  from  animals  vrith  which  they 
have  been  formerly  combined,  that  I  am  destroying 
any  secret  affinities  that  exist  in  nature.  It  is  -na- 
tural, indeed,  for  readers  to  suppose,  when  they  see 
two  such  opposite  animals  as  the  hare  and  the  por- 
cupine assembled  together  in  the  same  ^roup.  that 
there  must  be  some  material  reason,  somei  secret 
connexion,  for  thus  joining  animals  so  little  re- 
sembling each  other  in  appearance.  But  the  reason* 
for  this  union  were  very  slight,  and  merely  arose 
from  a  aimilitude  in  the  fore-teeth  :  no  likeness  in 
the  internal  conformation  ;  no  similitude  in  nature, 
in  habitudes,  or  disposition ;  in  short,  notlHng  to 
fasten  the  link  that  combines  them,  but  the  simili- 
tude in  the  teeth :  this,  therefore,  may  be  easily 
idispensed  with ;  and,  as  was  said,  it  will  be  most 
proper  to  class  them  according  to  their  most  «briking 
similitudes. 

The  Hedge-hog,  with  an  appearance  the  most 
formidable,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  harmless  animals 
in  the  world :  unable  or  unwilling  to  offend,  all  its 
precautions  are  only  directed  to  its  own  security ; 
and  it  is  armed  with  a  thousand  points,  to  keep  off 
the  enemy,  but  not  to  invade  him.  While  other 
creatures  trust  to  their  force,  their  cunui»g.  or  their 
swiftness,  this  animal,  destitute  of  all,  has  Imt  one 
expedient  for  safety ;  and  from  this  alone  it  often 
finds  protection.  As  soon  as  it  perceives  itself 
attacked,  it  withdraws  all  its  vulnerable  partSj  rolls 
itself  into  a  ball,  and  presents  aottung  but  its  de- 
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SBMivedlonu  to  die  eaeiny  ;  Au,  wfaUe  it  attempt 
to  injure  no  other  quqdrup^j  they  are  equally  in- 
inpablc  of  injaring  it :  like  thoae  knigbti,  we  hare 
Munewhere  read  of,  who  were  armed  in  aucb  a 
mannerj  that  they  coqid  neither  conqaer  olherB,  nor 
be  tbefis^as  overoenje. 

Thit  amiami  is  of  two  kinds ;  oae  wlA  a  note 
like  the  taout  of  »  bog;  the  otb«-,  more  short 
and  foluntj  like  Aat  of  a  ^og.  That  witii  the  maz- 
zle  of  a  dog;  is  the  most  common,  bein^  aboat  fix 
inches  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  note  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail.  The  tail  is  little  more  than  aa 
inch  long ;  and  so  concealed  by  the  spines,  as  to  be 
acaredy  visible :  the  head,  back,  and  sides,  are 
C0V«red  with  prickles ;  the  nose,  breast,  and  beHy, 
are  eorered  with  fine  soft  hair;*  the  legs  are  short, 
of  a  du^y  colour,  and  almost  bare ;  the  toes  on 
each  fiwt  are  five  in  number,  long  and  separated ; 
the  pricUes  are  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  very 
sharp-pointed ;  their  lower  part  is  white,  the  middle 
black,  and  the  points  white:  the  eyes  are  small, 
and  placed  high  in  tise  head ;  the  ears  are  round, 
preity  large,  and  naked ;  the  mouth  is  small,  but 
well  iiimished  with  teeth ;  these,  however,  it  only 
liaes  in  charing  its  feed,  hot  neither  in  attacking 
or  d^ending  itself  againrt  other  animals.  Its  onl^ 
reliance'  in  cases  of  danger,  is  on  its  ipines ;  fihie 
instant  it  perceives  an  enemy,  it  puts  itself  into  a 
pesture  of  defience,  and  keeps  upon  its  guard  until 
it  sappotes  the  danger  over.  On  raeh  occasions,  it 
immediMely  altars  its  whole  appearance :  from  its 
vmal  form,  somewhat  resembling  a  small  animal^ 

*  Prteputiom  propendens.  Lioneei  SyM.  IH.  And  of  the 
female)  he  might  hare  udd,  reiupiaa  copulatur. 
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-with  a  bunch  on  its  back,  the  animal  begins  to  bend 
its  back,  to  lay  its  head  upon  its  breast,  to  shut 
its  eyes,  to  roll  down  the  skin'  of  ite^  sides  towards 
.the  legs,  to  draw  these,  up,  and,  lastly,  to  tack  thera 
in  on  every  side,  by  drawing  the  skin  Gtill  closer. 
In  this  form,  which  the  hedge-hog  always  puts  on 
when  disturbed,  it  no  way  resembles  an  animal, 
but  rather  a  roundish  mass  of  prickles,  impervious 
on  every  side.  The  shape  of  the  animal  thus  rolled 
up,  somewhat  resembles  a  chesnut  in  the  hu^; 
there  being,  on  one  side,  a  kind.of  flat  space,  which 
is  Uiat  on  which  the  head  and  legs  have  been 
tucked  in.  -  ' 

Sach  b  the  usual  appearance  of  the  hedge>h(^, 
upon  the  approach  of  any  danger.  Thus  rolled  np 
in  a  lump,  it  patiently  waits  till  its  enemy  passes  by; 
or  is  fatigued  with  fruitless  attempts  to  annoy  it. 
The  cat,  the  weasel,  the  ferret,  and  the  martin^ 
quickly  decline  the  combat;  and  the  dog  himself 
generally  spends  his  time  in  empty  menaces,  rather 
than  in  effectual  efforts.  Every  increase  of.  danger 
only  increases  the  animal's  precautions  to  keep .  da 
its  guard ;  its  assailant  vainly  attempts  to  bite, 
since  he  thus  more  frequently  feels  than  inflicts  a 
wound;  he  stands.enraged  and  barking,  and  rolb 
it  along  with  his  paws;  still,  however,  the  hedge- 
hog patiently  submits  to  every  indignity,  but  con- 
tinues secure  ;  and  still  more  to  disgust  its  enemy 
with  the  contest,  sheds  its  urine,  the  smell  of  which 
is  alone  sufficient  to  send  him.  away.  In  this  manner 
the.  dog,  after  barking  for  some  time,  leaves  the 
hedge-hog  where  he  found  him ;  who  perceiving 
the  danger  past,  at  length  peeps  out  from  its  ball. 
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and,  if  Dot  mterrupted,  creepg  slowly  to  its  re- 
treat. 

The  hedge-bog,  like  moet  oUier  wild  animals, ' 
Bleeps  foy  day,  and  ventures  out  by  night.  It  gene- 
rally resides  in  small  thickets,  in  hedges,  or  in 
ditches  CDvered  with  bashes ;  there  it  makes  a 
faole  of  about  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  lies  weU 
wrapped  up,  in  moss,  grass,  or  leares.  Its  food 
is  roots,  fruits,  worms,  and  insects.  It  is  also  said 
to  suck  cattle,  and  hurt  their  udders;  but  thesmall- 
ness  of  its  mouth  will  serve  to  clear  it  from  this 
reproach.  It  is  said  also  to  be  very  hurtful  in  gar^ 
dens  and  orchards,  where  it  will  roll  itself  in  s 
Iieap  of  fruit,  and  so  carry  a  large  quantity  away 
upon  its  prickles;  but  this  imputation  is  as  iB 
grounded  as  the  former,  siace  Uie  spines  are  so  dis- 
posed, that  no  fruit  will  stick  upon  them,  even  if 
we  should  try  to  fix  them  on.  It  rather  appears 
to  be  a  very  serviceable  aiiimal,  in  ridding  ouir 
fields  of  insects  and  worms,  which  are  so  prejudicial 
to  Tegetation. 

. .  M.  Buffon,  who  kept  these  animals  tame  about 
his  boose,  acquits  them  of  the  reproach  of  being 
mischievous  in  the  garden ;  but  then  he  accuses 
them  of  tricks,  of  which  from  the  form  and  habits 
of  this  animal,  one  would  be  never  led  to  suspect 
them.  "  I  have  often,"  says  he,  "  had  the  female 
and  her  young  brought  me  about  the  beginning 
of  June :  they  are  generally  from  three  to  five  in 
number :  they  are  white  in  the  beginning,  and  only 
tiie  marks  of  their  spines  appear:  I  was  willing  to 
rear  somie  -  of  them,  and  accordingly '  put  the  dam' 
and  her  young  into  a  tub]  with  abundant  provisioa 
beside  them ;    but  the  old  animal,  instead  of  sudi- 
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Ung  her  youftg,  dcvoared  tiMm  di,  one  afta-  anw 
ther.  Od  another  occasion,  a  hedge-hog .  tfaat 
had  niAde  it*  my  into  the  kitcbootj  discbTNed  a 
little  pot,  in  which  tb««.was  owat  pcepu-ad  for 
boiling;  tiie  miichi^oaa animil drow  out  the  nH^j 
itnd  Jbt£t  its  excretiients  in  the  »lmd.  i  Jcopt  maks 
«ad  ffDides  in  die  ume  BpsrtmeiU,  rtiuem  tiUey 
Ured  together,  but  nerer  coaled.  I  poviilted 
•evenl  of  them  to  90  about  my  gnrdeo ;  they  did 
very  little  damp^,  and  it  \mi  scarcely  pecoBiYaUe 
that  they  were  tiiere:  they  liTed  upon  the  fraitt 
thtt  fell  from  the  trees;  they  dog  the  earth  iqto 
fallow  boles;  they  eat  caterpillan,  l^etleij  and 
rroras;  they  vnte  abo  very  fond  of  fleshy  wbioh 
they  deroured  boiled  or  raw." 

Tb«y  couple  in  spring,  and  bnag  forth  aboitf 
the  banning  of  summer.  They  sleap.dariDg  lh« 
wioier,  and  what  \&  said  of  their  layiag  up  prori* 
sioDS  for  that  seavm,  ii  cooBcqiuetttiy^be.  They 
at  no  time  e^  m^idi,  ^ad  can  rnaaiD  very  beg 
without  any  food  whatsoever.  Their  Uaod  is  cold, 
like  all  o^er  amomb  that  aleeii  dtirin^  Ifae  wioter. 
Tbeic  flesh  »  not  good  for  food ;  and  tiMr-tkiefl 
are  converted  to  scuxely  any  ose,  except  to  mautlQ 
oaJvei,  to  keep  them  from  sucking. 


•   ITie  Tanrec  and  Tendrac. 

The  Tuirec  «nd  Tendrac,  are  two  little  am' 
■lals,  described  1^  M.  Buffoo,  of  the  hedg«-hfi^ 
kiad  ;  but  yet  sufficienUy  differeat  from  it  to  con^-' 
tote  a  different  fpecifs.  like  the  hedge-bog,  they 
are  covered  witfaprickltt,  Uioogh  mixed  in  a  greater 
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proportion  with  hair ;  but,  mililie  that  aninu),  they 
do  not  defend  theimeltM  by  mWog  np  in  a  ball. 
Their  wanting  this  last  property  is  alone  sufficient  to 
distinguH^  them  from  an  animal  in  which  it  makes 
(he  most  striking  peculiarity;  as  also,  that  in'ftie 
East  Indies,  where  only  they  ate  found,  the  hedge- 
hoff  exists  separately  also :  a  manifest  proof  that 
this  animal  is  not  a  variety  caused  by  the  i:Iimate.  ' 
The  Tanrec  is  much  less  than  the  hedge-ho^,* 
being  about  the  siie  of  a  mole,  and  covered  with 
prickles,  like  ttiat  animal,  except  that  they  are 
shorter  and  smaller.  The  Teodrac  is  still  less  than 
the  former,  and  is  defended  only  with  prickles  upon 
the  head,  the  neck  and  the  shoulders,  the  rest  being 
covered  with  a  coarse  hair,  resembling  a  hog's 
bristles.  These  little  animals,  whose  legs  ar«  let) 
short,  move  but  stowly.  They  grunt  like  a  hog  ; 
and  mallow,  like  it,  in  the  mire.  They  love  to  be 
near  water,  and  spend  more  of  their  time  there  than 
upon  land!  They  arc  chieBy  in  creeks  and  har- 
baui«  of  salt  water.  They  multiply  in  great  num- 
he»,  make  themselves  hoh!8  in  the  ground,  and 
sleep  for  several  months.  During  this  torpid  state 
their  hairs  (and  I  should  also  suppose  their  prickles) 
fell;  and  they  are  renewed  upon  their  revival.  They 
are  usually  very  fct;  and  although  their  flesh  be  in- 
sipid, soft,  and  stringy,  yet  the  Indians  find  it  to  their 
taste,  and  consider  it  as  a  very  great  delicacy. 

*  Euffon,  voL  XXT.  p.  ^5^ 
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■  The  F^ra^ime.*  ■ 

Those  arms  which  the  hedge-hog  poBseases  in 
DuaifitiiK,  the  Porcupine  has  in  a  more  enlarged, 
degree.  The  short  prickles  of  the  hedge-hog  aie  in 
this  aaimal  converted  into  shafts.  In  the  one  the 
spines  are  aboat  an  inch  loog ;  in  the  otberj  a  foot. 
The  porcupine  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  fifteen 
inches  higb.  Like  the  hedge-hog,  it  appears  a  mass 
of  miahapen  flesh,  covered  with  quills,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  long,  resembling  the  barrel  of  a 
goose-quill  in  thickness ;  but  tapering  and  sharp  at 
both  ends.     These,  whether  considered  separately 

[  *  The  Porcupine  has  two  front  teeth  in  each  jaw,  which  tat 
cut  obliquely ;  and  eight  grinden  each  side  id  both  jawa  :  there 
are  fout  toea  on  the.  fore -feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder:  the  bodf 
ii  covered  with  Bpinefl  iatermixed  with  hair.  There  are  five 
■pedes  besides  the  coramoo  porcupine.  The  American  porcupine 
ia  remarkable  for  having  the  lower  part  of  its  tail  destitute  of 
Ipioes,  and  which  it  can  curl  round  the  branches  of  trees  and' 
Mtpead  itself  by,  in  the  manner  of  some  of  the  opossums  and 
monkies.  It  climbs  trefs,  and  feeds  not  oHljuppn  frmla,  but^ 
Ifirds  also.  The  Mexican  porcupine  resembles  the  last,  but  is  ofk 
much  larger  size,  and  does  not  hang  by  the  tail.  The  irridescent 
porcupine,  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  is 
dothed  with  small  needle-like  bristles,  having  the  singular  pro- 
perty of  exhibiting  cbangeaUe  colours  accordiog  to  the  diflerent. 
directions  of  the  light ;  being  either  a  gilded  green,  or  of  a  red- 
dish hue.  The  tail  is  tufted  at  the  tip  with  a  thick  brush  of  quills, 
each  swelling  out  into  knots  at  intervals,  and  tipt  with  a  similar 
■  knot:  this  tuft  is  of  a  Bjlvery  white  colour.  The  Malacca  porcu- 
pine is  distinguished  by  having  the  tail  naked  and  scaly,  except 
the  tip,  which  is  covered  with  a  tuft  of  flattened  bristles  resem- 
bling small  strips  of  parchment.  The  Canada  porcupine  is  a  thick 
clumsy  animal,  somewhat  resembling  the  beaver,  clothed  all  over 
with  a  very  thick  soft  fur,  in  which  lie  scattered  short  spiaes  al- 
most covered  with  the  fur.J 
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or  together/ afforded  safficient  saliject'to  detaia  curi- 
oflity.  Each  quill  is  thickest  in  the  middle ;  and  in- 
serted into  the  animal's  skin,  in  the  same  manner  as 
feathers  are  found  to  grow  upon  birds.  It  is  within' 
side  spongy,  like  the  top  of  a  goose-quiU ;  and  of 
different  colours,  being  white  and  black  altematdy, 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  biggest  are  often 
found  fifteen  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter;  extremely  sharp,  and  capable  of  in- 
iicting  a  mdrtai  wound.  They  seem  harder  than 
common  qoills,  being  difficult  to  be  cut,  and  solid 
at  that  end  which  is  not  6xed  in  the  skin.  If  we 
examine  ihem  in  .common,  as  they  grow  upon  the 
animal,  they  appear  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  such  as 
I  have  already  described  ,-  the  other,  long,  flexible, 
and  slender,  growing  here  and  there  among  the 
former.  There  is  still  another  sort  of  quilla,  that 
grow  near  the  tail,  white  and  transparent,  like 
writing  quills,  and  that  seem  to  be  cut  Hhort  at  the 
end.  All  these  quills,  of  whatsoever  kind,  incline 
backwards,  like  the  bristles  of  a  hog ;  but  when 
the  animal  is  irritated,  they  rise,  and  stand  upright, 
as  bristles  are  seen  to  do.* 


[  *  Frefeuor  Thunberg  in  his  second  journey  to  the  island  Ma> 
ture  in  the  Indian  oc^an,  informs  us,  that  the  porcupine  has  a  very 
curious  method  of  fetching  water  for  its  young.  The  quitls  in  the 
tail  are  said  to  be  hollow,  and  to  have  a  hole  at  the  extremity  : 
these  the  animals  can  bend  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  ihcy  can  ha 
filled  with  water,  nbich  is  afterwards  discharged  in  the  nest  among 
iU  youi:^.  In  its  stomach  are  frequently  fonnd  Bezoar  stones, 
which  here,  scraped  tp  a  fine  powder,  are  administered  in  all  kinds 
of  disorders.  These  stones  consist  of  very  fine  hair,  which  has 
concreted  with  the  juices  of  the  stomach,  and  have  one  layer  over 
the  other ;  so  that  they  are  cmnposed  of  several  rings  of  different 
colours.     I  have  seen  them  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  mostco?- 
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-  Such  is  ihe  fomiMioh  of  Uki»  <[Qadrdped,  in  xht>9e 
pmrti  in  wbich  it  di^ii  from  aiaflt  otbcn ;  is  tottw 
iwt  of  ite  figore,  the  muxzte  bean  dome  rtatiftn 
bkncft  to  that  of  a  hare,  but  i^dk. ;  the  l«g«  ar«^ 
.  very  short,  and  the  feet  have  fire  toeti,  both  beflove 
and  behind;  and'tbeEe,  as  vrell  as  tiie  belly,  ifafl 
head,  and  all  other  pbrls  of  the  body,  are  covered 
with  a  sort  of  sliort  hair,  like  prickles,  there  beie^ 
n*  part,  except  th«  ears  and  the  sole  of  the  lboC> 
that  is  free  from  them  ;  the  ears  are  thinly  cOVereA 
«ith  very  tine  hair  ;  and  ere  in  shape  like  those  of 
mankind:  the  eyes  are  small,  like  those  of  A 
bog,  being  only  one-third  of  em  indi  from  on« 
cw-ner  to  the  other.  After  the  skin  is  taken  off> 
there  appear  a  kind  of  paps  on  thoee  parts  of  the 
body  from  whence  the  large  qnills  proceed;  these 
are  about  the  size  of  a  small  pee,  each  answering  to- 
as  many  holes  which  appear  on  the  ootward  sur^Me 
of  the  ekin,  and  which  are  about  half  an  inch  deep, 
Hke  as  many  hollow  pipes,  wherein  the  quills  are* 
fixed,  as  in  bo  many  sheaths. 

This  animal  seems  to  partake  v*ry  much  of  (he 
nature  of  the  hedge-hog;  havrn)^  this  formideblft 
apparatus  of  arms  rather  to  defend  itself,  than  annoy 
the  enemy.  There  have  been,  indeed,  many  natn- 
rahsts  who  supposed  that  it  was  capable  of  dis- 
charging them  at  its  foes,  and  kilting  at  a  great  dis- 
tance off.  Btit  this  opinion  has  been  entirely  dis- 
credited of  late ;  and  it  is  now  universally  believed 
that  its  qoflU  remain  firmly  fixed  in  the  skin,  and 
are  then  only  shed  when  the  animal  moults  tiiem,  as. 

tMoiy  blunt  at  the  end ;  but  one  I  bed  tm  opportunity  at  se^ng, 
WHS  m  large  u  a  goose's  egg,  perftctlj  ghtbidkr,  and  idl  over 
bHWfl.} 
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Vink  do  their  £Mtben.  It  h  trae  w«  are  told  by 
Kill,  Aat  a  frolf  at  liudioa'B  Bay  v&t  Iband  dead, 
m&i  the  quUl*  of  a  fwrcupine  fixed  vritbtn  hs 
Mvatbt  wfaieh  night  have  very  well  happened, 
from  the  TitraciousnesB  of  the  former,  and  not  the 
reteutnient  of  Uie  latter.  That  rapacious  creature, 
ia  the  rag«  of  ■t)tietite,  mi|;ht  have  attempted  to 
devour  the  porcapine,  qoilk  and  allj  and  vcty  pro- 
bably paid  the  ftufeit,  by  iu  life.  However  this  be, 
ef  all  the  porcafiineit  that  have  been  brought  into 
Smape^  not  one  was  ever  seen  to  launch  their  quiHs ; 
ind  yet  tbe  Irritationi  they  received  were  snfflcient 
to  bave  provoked  their  utnnost  indignation.  Ctf 
tM  ^  porcupines  that  Doctor  Shaw  obeerfed  in 
AfHea,  and  he  aaw  numbers^  not  one  ever  atteitipted 
to  dart  iu  qalHs ;  their  usual  manner  of  defence  be- 
ing^, to  lie  on  one  side,  and  when  the  enemy  ap- 
proaches very  near,  by  suddenly  rising,  to  wound 
Um  with  the  poivtts  on  tbe  other.* 

It  is  probaMe,  therefore,  that  the  porcupine 
is  «ddom  the  aggresaor ;  end  when  attacked  by  the 
bolder  animalSj  It  only  directs  its  quills  so  as  to* 
hM^  always  pointing  towards  the  enemy.  These 
Ate  an  ample  protection ;  and,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Ktdb^j  at  such  times  even  the  lion  himself  will 
not  venture  to  mt^e  an  attack.    Prom  such,  there- 


f  '  M.  de  Vaillant  in  his  travels  sayB,  that  owiDg  to  some  per- 
dlcious  quality  irt  the  quiUs,  one  of  hia  Hottentots,  who  had  re* 
ceived  a  wound  in  hh  teg  from  a  porcupine,  was  ill  for  more  than' 
■ix  mooUu.  He  also  nifomn  iu,  that «  grntleman  M  the  Cape, 
in  teizingone  of  these  animals,  received  a  wound  in  his  leg,  which 
nearly  occasioned  bis  loss  of  the  limb ;  and  notwidatanding  every 
possible  care,  he  suffered  severely  from  it  for  more  than  four 
months,  one  of  which  be  was  confined  to  his  bed.3 
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fore,  the  porcapioe  can  defend  iteelf;  and  cbieBy 
hitntB  for  serpents,  and  all  other  reptUea,  for. sub- 
sistence. Travellers  univerBally  assure  us  that,  be- 
tween the  serpent  and  the  porcupine,  there  exists  an 
irreconciteable  enmity,  and  that  they  never  meet 
without  a  mortal  engagement.*  The  porcupine,  on 
these  occasions,  is  said  to  roll  itself  vpon  the  serpent, 
and  thus  destroy  and  devour  it.  This  may  be  true ; 
while  what  we  are  informed  by  Monsieur  Sarrasin, 
of  the  porcupine  of  Canada  chiefly  suhaisting  on  ve- 
getables, may  he  equally  so.  Those  which  are 
brought  to  this  country  to  he  shown,  are  usually  fed 
on  bread,  milk,  and  fruits ;  but  they  will  not  refuse 
meat  when  it  is  offered  them ;  and  it  is  probable, 
they  prefer  it  in  a  wild  stale,  when  it  is  to  be  had.f 
The  porcupine  is  also  known  to  he  extremely  hurt- 
ful/to  gardens;  and,  where  it  ent^v,  does  incredi- 
ble damage. 

The  Americans,  who  bunt  this  animal,  assure  us, 
that  the  porcupine  lives  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 
Dnring  the  time  of  coupling,  which  is  in  the  month 
of  September,  the  males  become  very  fierce  and 
dangerous,  and  often  are  seen  to  destroy  each  other 
with  their  teeth.  The  female  goes  with  young^seven 
months,  and  brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time;  this 
she  suckles  but  about  a  month,  and  accustoms  it 
betimes  to  live,  like  herself,  upon  vegetables  and 
the  bark  of  trees ;  she  is  very  fierce  in  its  defence ; 
but,  at  other  seasons,  she  is  fearful,  timid,  and 
harmless.  The  porcupine  never  attempts  to  bite^ 
Qor  any  way  to  injure  its  pursuers  :    if  hunted  by  a 

■  Bosnian.    Smith;    L.  P.    Vincent  Marie,  &c. 
t  fiuffoo. 
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dog;  or  a  wolf,  it  invtantly  «liiit^  up  a  trte,  and 
continues  there  until  it  baa  wearied  out  the  patience 
of  its  adversary;  the  wolf -knows  by  experience 
how  fruitless  it  would  be  to  wait,  be  therefore 
ieaves  the  porcupine  above,  and  seeks  out  for  a  new 
adventure. 

The  porcupine  does  not  escape  so  well  from  the 
Indian  hunter,  who  eagerly  pursues  it,  in  order  to 
make  embroidery  of  its  qnil^,  and  to  eat  its  flesh. 
This,  as  we  are  commonly  toM,  -  is  very  tolerable 
ealjog ;  however,  -  we  may  expect  wretched  pro- 
visions when  the  savages  are  to  be  our  caterers,  for 
they  eat  every  thing  Uiat  has  life.  But  they  are  Tery 
ingenious  with  regard  to  their  embroidery  :  if  I 
undeitiand  the  accounts  rightly,  they  dye  the  quills 
-of  varioBs  colours,  and  then  splitting  them  into 
^lips,  .as  we  see  in  the  making  of  a  cane  xhair,  they 
embroider,  with  these,  their  belts,  baskets,  and 
aevcaral  other  necessary  pieces  of  furniture. 

As  to  the  rest,  there  are  many  things  related  con- 
.'kerning  this  animal -that  are  labuleus ;  but  there  are 
still' many  circum^nces  more,  that  yet  remain  to 
be  known.  It  w«e  curious  to  inquire  wbeUier 
this  animal  moults  its  quills  when  wild,  for  it  is 
Jaever  seen  to  -shed  tbera  in  a  domestic  state ;  whe^ 
thcrit  sleeps  all  the  winter,  as  we  are  told  by  some 
naturalists,  which  we  are  sure  it  does  not  when 
brought  into  oar  country  ;  and,  lastly,  whether  its 
-quills  can  be  sent  off  with  a  shake;  for  no  less  a 
qaturalist  than  Reaumur  was  of  that  opinion-.* 

[*  It  is  probable  that  tbi<  animal,  like  most  of  the  Donnome 

kin4,  ileepa  in  its  subterraneous  recess  duriag  the  winter.     Mr> 

i3^i(^  in  bU  history  of  this  quadruped,  says,  that  upon  th« 

•midlest  irritation  it  taiaet  its  quills,  and  Calces  them  with  great 

VOL.    lU.  P 
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All  that  we  can  team  of  an  animal  exposed  as  ■ 
Acw,  or  even  by  its  dissection,  is  bat  merdy  its 
eonfermatk>Q  ;  and  that  makes  one  of  tbe  least  iiH 
t^esling  parts  of  its  history.  We  are  natamHy  led^ 
when  presented,  with  an  extra(»dinary  creatore,  to 
expect  something  extraordinary  in  its  way  of  livini''. 
Something  nncomoion,  and  conre^mnding  with  its 
figare ;  trat  of  this  animal  we  know  little  with  any 
precision,  except  what  it  offers  in  a  state  of  cap- 
tiviiy.  In  such  a  ntnation,  that  wbich  I  saw  ap- 
peared to  very  IMIe  advantage ;  it  was  extmndy 
doU  and  torpid,  thongh  very  w^efbl ;  and  ex- 
treme^ Toraeiofis,  thongfa  very  eapaWe  of  sBstein- 
Ing  banger ;  as  averse  to  any  attachment,  as  to 
being  tamed  :  it  was  k^t  in  an  iron  cage,  and  tbe 
toacbtng  one  of  tbe  bars  was  sufficient  to  excitie  its 
resentment,  for  its  quills  were  instaotty  erected; 
and  tbe  poet  was  right  in  bis  epitb^  of  fretfiil,  for 
it  appeared  to  me  the  moM  iluseSile  creature  i^m 
«arlb. 

I^e  porcupines  of  Aneriea  Affer  vay  mnch 
from  that  of  the  ancteet  continent,  wiucb  we  have 
leen  dvscritnng ;  Md,  stariedy  speitkiikg,  may  be  co»- 
sidered  as  ankn^  of  a  different  species  :  however, 
from  their  being  covered  with  qoiSs,  W«  will  only 
add  them  as  vajieties  of  ^e  timer,  since  we  kaosr 

wo1«iLGe»  Erecting  tfeeim  to  that  ((uartct  (eon  vbat&i  it  is.  *i 
dangwofbdngBttacliediand  striking  at  the  object  of  its  resent- 
'»ent  at  the  same  time.  "  We  have  observed,  oa  an  Wcuion  <if 
this  sort,  at  a  thne  when  tbe  airimd  tra»  moultiBg  or  caning'  Ha 
^tlli,  that  they  would  Sy  out  to  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  with 
■uch  force  as  to  bend  the  poirrts  of  tbem  against  the  board  where 
Ihey  struck;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  circunnttnee  of  tMfl 
kHid>  may  have  given  rise  to  an  opinioQ  of  its  power  to  WK  tbon 
-       -  rO 
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very  little  concerDing  them,  except  their  difference 
of  figure.  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  called 
the  Couando ;  and  the  other^  first  named  by  M. 
Bnffon,  the  Ufson ;  the  one  a  native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  America,  the  other  of  the  south ;  and  both 
differing  from  the  former,  in  having  long  taikj 
-whereas  that  has  a  very  short  one. 

The  Couando  ia  much  less  than  the  porcupine ; 
its  quills  are  four  times  shorter,  its  snout  more  unlike 
that  of  a  hare ;  its  tail  is  long  enough  to  catch  by  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  bold  by  them.  It  may  be 
easily  tamed,  and  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  sonthem 
parts  of  America ;  yet  is  not  wanting  also  iu  the 
northern. 

The  Urson,  which  M.  Buffon  calls  after  onr  coun- 
tryman Hudson,  is  a  native  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
make  of  the  body  of  this  animal  is  not  so  round  as 
that  of  the  two  former,  but  somewhat  resembliuj^ 
the  shape  of  a  pig.  It  is  covered  with  long  bristly 
hair,  with  a  shorter  hair  underneath;  and  under 
this  the  quills  lie  concealed  very  thick ;  they  are 
white,  with  a  brown  point,  and  bearded,  and  the 
kti^est  do  not  exceed  four  inches;  they  stick  to 
the  hand  when  the  animal  is  stroked  on  the  back; 
and  likewise  when  the  hand  is  taken  away,  they 
stick  so  last  as  to  follow  it.  They  make  their  nest 
under  the  rooU  of  great  trees,  sleep  very  much,  and 
chiefly  feed  upon  the  bark  of  the  juniper.  In  winter 
the  snow  serves  them  for  drink ;  and  in  summw 
they  lap  water,  like  a  dog.  Tbey  are  very  common 
in  the  country  lying  to  the  east  of  Hudson's  Bay ; 
and  several  of  the  trading  Americans  depend  on 
them  for  food^  at  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
p  3 
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CHAP.   VI. 

Of  ^Mt(2rupe(28  cooered  lotlA  Scaler  or  Shells  m- 
atead  of  Hair.* 

TT  HEN  we  talk  of  a  quadruped,  the  name  seems 
to  imply  an  animal  covered  vrith  hair;  when  we* 
mention  a  bird,  it  is  natural  to  conceive  a  creature 
covered  with  feathers ;  when  we  hear  of  a  fish,  its 
scales  are  generally  the  first  part  that  strikes  oar 
imagination.  Nature^  however,  owns  none  of  our 
distinctions;  varioos  in  all  her  operations,  she 
mixes  her  plans,  groupes  her  pictures,  and  excites 
our  wonder  as  weU  by  her  general  laws  as  by  her 
deviations.  Quadrupeds,  which  we  have  consi- 
dered as  making  the  first  general  class  in  animated 
nature,  and  next  to  man  the  most  dignified  tenants 
of  the  earth,  are  yet  in  many  respects  related  to  the 
classes  beneath  them,  and  do  not  in  eveiy  respect 
preserve  their  usual  distinctions.  Their  first  cha- 
racter, which  consists  in  having  four  feet,  is  common 
to  the  lizard  kind  as  well  as  to  them.  The  second 
prerogative,  which  is  that  of  bringing  forth  living 
young,  is  found  in  the  cetaceous  tribe  of  fishes,  and 
also  in  insects  without  number.  Their  third  and 
last  attribute,  which  seems  more  general  and  con- 
stant than  the  former,  that  of  being  covered  wiUi 
hair,  is  yet  found  in  various  other  animals,  and  is  de- 
ficient in  quadrupeds  themselves.  Thus  we  must 
be  cautious  of  judging  of  the  nature  of  animate  fVom 

•  ThiB  chapter  ii  chiefly  eitracted  from  M.  Buffon,  irtiich  I 
nentioo  at  once,  to  lare  the  trouble  of  repeated  quotation. 
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one  single  character,  which  is  always  found  incom< 
plete ;  for  it  often  happens  that  three  or  foar  of  the 
most  general  characters  will  not  suffice.  It  must 
be  hy  a  general  enumeration  of  the  parts  that  we 
can  determine  precisely  of  the  works  of  the  cre- 
ation ;  and  instead  of  definitions  learn  to  describe. 
Had  this  method  been  followed,  much  of  the  dis- 
gust and  the  intricacy  of  history  might  bare  been 
'  avoided,  and  that  time,  which  is  now  employed 
in  combating  error,  laid  out  in  the  promoting  of 
science. 

Were  we  to  judge  of  Nature  from  definitions 
ooly,  we  should  never  be  induced  to  suppose  that 
there  existed  races  of  viviparous  quadrupeds  des- 
titute of  hair,  and  furnished  with  scales  and  shdls 
IB  their  stead.  However,  Nature,  every  way 
various,  supplies  us  with  many  instances  of  these 
extraordinary  creatures ;  the  old  world  has  iti 
quadrupeds  covered  with  scales,  and  the  new  with 
a  shdl.  In  both  they  resemble  each  other,  as  weQ 
in  the  sd'angeness  of  their  appetites,  as  in  their 
awkward  conformation.  Like  animals  but  partiaUy 
made  up,  and  partaking  of  different  natures,  they 
want  (hose  instincts  which  animals,  formed  but  for 
one  element  alone,  are  found  to  possess.  They  seem 
to  be  a  kind  of  strangers  in  nature,  creatures  taken 
from  some  other  element,  and  capriciously  thrown, 
to  find  a  precarious  subsistence  upon  land.* 

[|*  The  Pangolin  or  Manii,  and  the  Ant-eaters,  appear  to  ibrm 
one  natural  family,  la  their  appearance  and  manners  tb£j  are 
extremely  alike,  all  of  them  living  entirely  upon  insects.  They 
have  no  teeth,  instead  of  which  are  certain  bones,  deeply  situated 
in  the  mouth :  their  tongue  is  long,  worm-like,  callable  of  being 
■uddenly  darted  forwards,  and  covered  with  aglutinous  moistitre ; 
and  is  the  only  instrumeDt  by  which  they  catch  their  food ;  tbeir! 
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The  Pangolio,  whidi  bas  been  usnally  called  die 
Scaly  Lizard>  M.  Buffoa  very  Jodidoiuty  restores 
to  that  denomination  by  which  it  is  known  in  the 
couDtries  where  it  is  found.  The  calling  it  a 
lizard,  he  juitly  observes,  might  be  apt  to  prodaee 
errw,  and  occasion  its  being  confounded  with  an 
animal  which  it  resembles  only  in  its  general  fornij 
and  in  its  being  covered  with  scales.  The  lizard 
Aiay  be  oonndered  as  a  reptile,  produced  from  an 
egg;  die  pangolin  il  a  quadruped,  and  bnKight 
forth  alive,  and  perfectly  formed.  The  lizard  if 
■11  over  covered  with  the  marks  of  scales ;  the  pan- 
golin has  scales  neither  on  the  throat,  the  breast,  or 
the  bflUy;  The  scales  of  the  lizard  seem  stack  Upon 
the  body  even  closer  than  those  of  fishes ;  the  scales 
of  the  pangolin  are  only  fixed  at  one  end,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  erected,  like  those  of  the  porcupine^ 
at  the  will  of  the  animal.  The  lizard  is  a  defence- 
less  creature;  thepangolin  canrdl  itsclfintoaball, 
fike  tbe  hedge-hog,  and  present  the. points,  of  its 
scales  to  the  eaeiay,  which  effectually  defend  it. 

The  paog<riin,  which  is  a  native  of  the  torrid 
climates  of  the  ancient  cootinent,  is  of  all  other 
aniinals  the  best  protected  from  external  injuiy  by 
Nature.  It  is  rix>at  three  or  fourfeet  long,  or,  takings 
in  the  tail,  from  six  to  eight.  Like  the  lizard,  it 
has  a  small  bead,  a  very  Jmig  nose,  a  short  thick 
neck,  a  long  body,  legs  very  short,  and  a  tail  ex- 
tremely  long,  thick  at  the  insertion,  and  terminatiag 
in  a  point.     It  has  no  teedi,  but  is  armed  with 

mouth  is  elongatecl,  and  narrowed  into  a  kind  of  lube  :  and  the 
body  is  clothed  with  hair,  as  in  the  common  Ant-eater;  or  coated 
with  scales,  as  in  the  Pangolin  ;  or  covered  with  sharp  spines,  as 
in  the  aculeated  Ant-eater  of  Kew  Holland.  Tbej  hare  front 
three  to  five  toes  on  the  feet.] 
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fire  tMfl  on  each  footj  with  long  white  clawB.  8«t 
wb»t  it  is  chiefly  distingtiiahed  by  is  its  acaly  covclr- 
ittff,  vrhieh  io  some  measure  hides  all  the  propor- 
tieni  of  i(i  body.  These  scales  defend  the  aaimal 
OD  aU  p«rts  ezc^t  the  aader  part  of  the  head  and 
neck,  ander  the  ahoalden,  the  breast,  the  bell^ 
mad  the  ioner  side  of  die  legs ;  all  which  pafts  are 
cot<!red  with  a  tonootfi  soft  *ki»,  Without  Init. 
Between  tb«  Aells  of  tfaii  animal,  at  all  the  tntcr- 
•ti«e8,  are  seen  hairs  like  briiUes,  lArown  at  titk  et<- 
trwnity,  and  yellow  towards  the  root.  The  scale* 
i)S  (bis  extractfdinu'y  creatttre  are  oS  different  e'mtt 
«*4  difiierent  forms,  and  stack  ttpoo  the  body  soflw^ 
«hat  like  the  leaves  of  att  atticheke.  The  krgvdt 
H«  fottid  nter  Oxe  tad,  which  is  corered  wiAi  tbeiA 
Vke  the  rest  <ii  the  body.  These  are  above  three 
iadMs  broad,  and  about  two  inches  long,  tbtdi  i* 
the  middle^  and  sharp  at  the  edges,  and  terminated 
ia  a  rou&diib  point.  They  are  extremely  hard,  and 
UMir  aabstance  resembles  that  of  horn,  They  an 
convex  on  the  outside,  and  a  little  concave  on  the 
iinncr ;  one  edge  sticks  ia  the  skin,  -whiile  the  other 
la^s  ever  U»t  immediately  behind  it.  Those  that 
cover  the  tail  conform  to  the  shape  of  that  part> 
being  ef  a  dusky  lHt>wn  colour,  and  so  hard,  when 
the  animal  has  aoquked  Its  foil  growth,  as  ie  turn  a 
nosquet-hall. 

Thus  armed,  this  anirad  fears  nothing  (t^m  4« 
eSbrts  *i  all  e^r  creatitns,  except  man.  The  in- 
■iaM  it  pwceivcn  At  approach  of  an  eneAy,  it  rolls 
Useif  up  like  tin  bedge-^iog,  attd  presenU  no  part 
bet  the  cnttmg  edge!  of  its  scata  to  tiie  assaHnnt. 
Us  ien^  tail,  whkb,  at  int  View,  might  bb  thoiighl 
«uily  iifSfTiiblej  wtnh  Mitt  amn  4«  imcnilse  tlie 
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■animal's  security.  This  is  lapped  round  tite  r^  oif , 
-tiie  body,  and;  -  being  defended'  witb  shells  'CTen 
more  cutting  than  any  other  part,  the  creature  con- 
.tinues  in  perfect  security.  Its  sbdls  ar»  so  large, 
:80  thiclc,  and  so  pointed,  that  they  repel  every  ani- 
.mal  of  prey;  Ihey  make  a  coat  of  armour  tbftt 
nounds  while  it  resists,  -and  at  once- protects  and 
threatens.  The-  most  cruel,  the  most'  ftmririied 
-qnadruped  of  the  forest,  the  tiger,  the  panther,  and 
the  byeena,-  make  ,Tain  attempts'  to  force  it.  -  They 
>tread  upon,  they  roll  it  about,  but  alt  to  na  purpose ; 
the  pangolin  remains  safe,  witilin,  while  its- ipvadef 
almost  always  feels  the-^eward  of  its  rashnees.  '  Thi 
ibx. often  destroys  the hedge-bog>by  priessiftg  it'with 
bis  weight,  and  thus  obliges  it  to  putforth  itii  nose, 
which  be  instantly  seizes,,  and  soon  after  the  wbok 
body;  but  tbe  scales^  of  the  pangolin  eSeEtnally 
8upport.it  under  any  suchi  wdght,  while  nothing 
that  the  strongest  animals  are  capable  of  doing  can 
compel,  it  to  surrender.  Man  alone  seems  furnished 
witb  arms  to.  conquer  its  obstinacy.  '  The  Negroes 
of  Africa,  .when  they  find -it,  beat  it  to:deallrwith 
clubs,  .and  consider!  its  flesh-as  a.  very  'greatde^ 
licacy. 

\6utalthoHgh  this  animal  be. so  formidable  in .  its 
appearance,  .there,  cannot  be.  ai  more,  harmless  in- 
ofiFensive  creature  when  unmolested..  .It  .is  even 
unqualified'by  Nature  to>injure  larger.animats,  if  it 
had .  the  disposition,  for  it  has.  no -.teeth.  Itsfaauld 
seem  that  the.  bony  .matter,:  which  goes  in  other 
animaJs  tojsupply  the , teeth, , is  exbaiisted  in  tbis.io 
supplying  the  scales  that  go  to:the  covering. of i its 
IxMly.  .However  this.be,  .its  life ^ seems , eorrespon- 
Auit .Jpj(0  pecaUm*  CQjafoiliatioq.  ;lDcapid)(Ee4itf 
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'  iwing  caraivoroiu,  nnce  it  has  do  teetii,  nor  of  anb- 
sistin^on  vegetablu,  which  require  iniicb  chewing, 
it  lives  entirely  upon  insects,  for  which  Nature  has 
fitted  it  in  h  very  extraordinary  manner.  As  it  has 
-a'  long  nose,  so  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have 
«  long  tongue  ;~  but,  to  increase  its  strength  still 
more,  it  is  doubled  in  the  mouth,  so  that  when  ex- 
'tended  it  is' shot  ont  to  above  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
beyond'die  tip  of  the  nose.  '  This  tongiie  is  roivid> 
%xtreniely~red,'and  covered  with  an  unctuous  and 
Uimyiiqoor,  which  gives- it  a  shining  hue.  '  When 
(be  pangolin,  therefore,  approaches  an  ant-hill,  for 
tiiese  arethe  insects  onwhich'it  chiefly  feeds,  it  lies 
down  near'  i^'  concealing  as  much  as'  possible  the 
l^afae '  of  -itS'  retreat  and  stretching  out  its  long 
tongue  among  the  ants,  -  keeps  it  for  some  time 
quite  immoveable.  These  little  animals  allured'  by 
its  appearance,  and  the  unctuous  suhstance'  with 
which  it  is  smeared,  instantly  gather  upon  it  in 
great  numbers ;  and  when  the  pangolin  supposes 
a  sufficiency,  it  quickly  withdraws  the  tongue,  and 
swailovrs  them  at  once.  This  peculiar  manner  of 
hunting  for  its  prey  is  repeated  either  till  it  be  satis- 
^d,  or  till  the  ants,  grown  more  cautious,  will  be 
allured  to  their  destruction  no  longer.  It  is  against* 
Ihese  noxious  insects,  therefore,  that  its  only  force 
or  cunning,  is  exerted  ;  and  were  the  N^roes  but 
sufficiently  sensible  of  its  utility  in  destroying  one 
-of  the  greatest  pests  to  their  country,  they  would 
^jiM  he  so  eager  to  kill  it.  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
Bavage  men  to  pursue  the  immediate  good,  without 
being  solicitous  about  the  more  distant  benefit  thej 
jemove.  They,  therefore,  hunt  this  animal,  with 
the  utmost  avidity,  for  i4  flesh ;   and,  as  it  is  alow 
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and  suable  to  eacape  m  an  cqmi  pkocy  Uiejr  sdilonh 
fail  of  dettroying  it.  Howtrar,  it  ohiefly  keeps  in 
the  noit  obBcore  parte  df  the  SoveBt,  and  digv  itseff 
B  retreat  in  the  defU  of  rpdu,  >riiere  H  i)rings  foitii 
its  young,  so  that  it  is  but  nureljr  met  sritti,  and  con- 
tianes  a  solitary  species,  and  an  extraoidinary  in- 
stance of  die  varying  <tf  nattic 

Of  this  animal,  there  is  a  variety  lAidi  is  oalied 
die  Pfaati^n,  much  less  tlnn  the  {brn^,  bais^ 
not  above  b  foot  long  frem  the  head  to  Uie  tail.  wMi 
riiells  difiemnlly  formed,  wkh  its  beUy,  brmst,  «nd 
throat  covered:  with  hair,  instml  of  a  amootfa  dcia 
as  in  the  forma* ;  bat  that  by  whiiA  it  is  pccnliaily 
distiagowbed  is  tibc  extent  of  its  taU,  ^hieh  is  above 
twice  the  length  of  its  ho^.  Both  we  "found  ia 
the  warm  latitudes  of  the  Eaatj  as  wdl  asia  Africa  t 
and,  as  thw  nuntbciS  are  but  fovy  it. is  to  be  top- 
posed  their  £k»r(%  is  aot  grtet- 


'.  3%e  Armadil^  or  Tato^.* 

Hating  mentiemd  qttntrupddfr  of  (1m  andml 
continent  covered  With  scetesj  we  «onke  next  to 
'qnadrtipedB  of  (he  AeHv  ettititteM  corei^  wtik 
fehelfs.  It  wohM  'seem  that  N^ura  had  reserved  «N 
the  wondws  of  her  ptiwerHftr  tb«««rem«te  and  tUnly 
inhabited  countrtesj  where  the  lAefl  are  savagej  ud 
the  quadrupeds  varions.  ft  would  seem  that  she 
becomes  more  extrabrdinary  in  ptoportkm  as  kht 
retires  from  human  inspecAio'n.     Btft  the  real  Au*  ii^ 

C*  The  Uiiqials  of  this  tribe  hava  several  grinden,  but  do  front 
or  canhie  teeth  in  etlber  jaw ;  their  body  is  t^t»ted  with  a  iheOy 
>hd  oT  arfnoot,  JMied  isM  i&lMKt  tboiH  *t  bsadi.} 
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that  wherever  mankind  are  pdished,  or  tfaickly 
phnted^  they  Boon  rid  the  earth  of  these  odd  ftnd 
half-formed  prodactions,  that  in  some  measure  en- 
cumber  the  soil.  They  soon  disappear  in  a  culti- 
vated country,  and  continue  to  exist  only  in  those 
remote  deserts  where  they  have  no  enemies  but  sudi 
as  they  are  enabled  to  oppose. 

The  Armadillo  is  chieBy  an  inhabitant  of  South 
Amerira ;  a  peaceful  harmless  creatore,  incapabis 
of  offending  any  other  quadruped,  and  furnished 
with  ft  pecnliar  covering  for  its  own  defence.  The 
pangc^in,  described  above,  seems  an  inactive  help- 
less being,  indebted  for  safety  more  to  its  patienc* 
tiian  its  power ;  but  the  armadillo  is  still  more  ex- 
posed and  helpless.  The  pangolin  is  furnished 
with  an  armour  that  wounds  while  it  resists,  and 
fiiat  is  never  attacked  with  impunity ;  but  the  arma- 
dillo is  obliged  to  submit  to  every  insult,  wi^out  any 
power  of  repelling  its  enemy  ;  it  is  attacked  without 
danger,  and  is  consequendy  liaMe  to  more  various 
persecutions. 

This  animal  being  covered,  like  a  tortoise,  with 
a  shell,  or  rather  a  number  of  shelb,  its  other  pro- 
portions are  not  easily  discerned.  It  appears,  at 
first  view,  a  round  mis-shapen  mess,  with  a  long 
head,  and  a  very  lai^  tail  sticking  out  at  either 
end,  as  if  not  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  body .  It 
is  of  different  sizes,  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  long, 
and  covered  with  a  shell  divided  into  several  pieces, 
that  lap  over  each  other  like  the  plates  in  a  coat  of 
armour,  or  in  the  tail  of  a  lobster.  The  difference 
in  the  size  of  this  animal,  end  also  the  different  dis- 
position and  number  of  its  plates,  have  beea  consi- 
4»ed  as  constitoting  so  many  species,  each  marked 
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with  its  own  particular  name.     In  all,  however,  'tiie 
animal  is  partially  covered  with.this  natural  coat  of 
mail ;  the  conformation  of  which  affords  one  of  the 
liHffit  striking  curioeitieB  in  natural  history.    This 
diell,    which  in  every  respect  resembles   a  bony 
eubstaoce,   covers  the  head,   the  neck,   the  back, 
the  sidesj  the  rump,  and  ^e  tail  to  the  very  point. 
The  only  parts  to  which  it  does  not  extend  are,  the 
throat,. the  breast,  and  the  belly,  which  are  cdvered 
Hvith  a  white  spft  skin,  somewhat  resemUing  that 
of  a  fowl  stripped  of  its  feathers.     If  these  nakfed 
parts  be  observed  with  attention,   they  would  he 
found  covered  with  the  rudiments  of  shellSj  of  the 
same  substance  with  those  which  cover  the  back. 
The  skin,  even  in  the  parts  that  are  softest,  seems 
to  have  a  tendency  to  ossify;  but  a  complete  ossifi-f 
cation,  takes  pkce  only  on  those  parts  which  have 
the  least  fnction,  and  are  the  most  'exposed  to  the 
weather.     The  shell,  which  covers  the  upper  part  of 
the  body,  differs  from  that  of  the  tortoise,  in  being 
composed  of  more  pieces  than  one,   which  lie  in 
-  bands  over  the  .body,  and,  as  in  the  tail  of  the  lob- 
ster, slide  over  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  a 
yellow  membrane  in  the  same  manner.     By  this 
means  the  animal  has  a  motion  in  its  back,  and  the 
armoar  gives  way  to  its  necessary  inflexions.     These 
bands  are  of  various  numbers  and  sizes,  and  fro% 
them  these   animals  have  been  distinguished  into 
various  kinds.     In  general,  however,  Utere  are  two 
large  pieces  that  cover,  one  the  shoulders,  and  the 
other  the  rump.     In  the  back,  between  these,  the 
bands  are  placed  in    different   numbers  that   IsLp 
over  each  other,  and  give  play  to  Uie  whtde.    Besides 
their  openiog  cross-vrays,  they  also  open  down  along 
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|he  backj  so  that  the  animal  can  move  in  every  di- 
rection. Id  some  there  are  but  tiiree  of  these  bands 
between  the  large  pieces ;  in  others  ^ere  are  eix ; 
in  a  third  kind  there  are  eight ;  in  a  fourth  kind, 
nine;  in  a. fifth  kind,  twelve;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
pixth  kind  there  is  but  one  large  piece,  which  covers 
the  shoulders,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered 
with  bands  all  down  to  the  tail.  These  shells  are 
differently  coloured  in  different  kinds,  hut  most 
usually  they  are  of  a  dirty  grey.  This  colour  in  all 
arises  frttm  anotiier  peculiar  crrcumstance  in  their 
cOD&nnation,  for  the  shell  itself  is  covered  with  a 
sofitish  skin,  which  is  smooth  and  transparent: 

Bnt,  although  these  shells  might  easily  defend 
this  animal  from  a  feeble  enemy,  yet  they  couM 
make  but  a  sli^t  resistance  against  a  more  power-  ' 
ful  antagonist;  Nature,  therefore,  has  given  the 
armaclillp  the  same  method  of  protecting  itself  with 
4be  hedge-bog  or  the  pangolin.  The  instant  it  per- 
ceives itself  attacked,'  it  withdraws  the  head  under 
its  shdis,  and  lets  nothing  be  seen  but  the  tip 
of  the  nose ;  if  the  danger  increases,  the  animal's 
precautions  increase  in  proportion ;  it  then  tucks  up 
its  feet  under  its  belly,  unites  its  two  extremities  to- 
gether, white  the  tail  seems  as  a  band  to  strengthen 
the  connection  ;  and  it  thus  becomes  like  a  ball,  a 
little  Saltish  on  each  side.  In  this  position  it  con- 
tinues obstinately  fixed,  while  the  danger  is  near, 
and  often  long  after  it  is  over.  In  this  situation  it 
IB  tossed  about  ^t  the  pleasure  of  every  other  qua- 
druped, and  very  U^e  resenibling  a  creature  en- 
dowed with  life  and  motion.  Whenever  the  In- 
dians take  it,  which  is  in  this  form,  by  laying  it  close 
to  thp  fire,  th^  soon  oblige  t^  jwor  aniipal  to  un- 
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fold  itself,  and  to  foce  a  mMa  death  to  escape  t 

more  severe. 

This  animal  is  a  native  only  ef  America,  for  they 
were  utterly  unknown  before  the  discovery  of  that 
continent  It  is  en  iaoffensive  harmless  creature, 
anless  it  finds  the  way  into  a  garden,  where  it 
does  a  great  deal  of  mischief,  by  eating  the  m^ons, 
ttie  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables.  AUhou^  a 
native  of  the  warmest  parts  of  America,  yet  it  bears 
the  cold  of  oar  climate  wiUiout  any  inconvenience. 
We  have  often  seen  them  shown  among  other  wild 
beasts,  which  is  a  proof  they  are  net  cNfficuk  to  be 
brought  over.  Their  motion  seems  to  be  a  swift 
wah,  but  tbey  can  neither  run,  leap,  nor  climb  ferees ; 
so  that  if  found  in  an  open  place,  they  bare  Mi  n»e- 
thod  of  escaping  from  their  pursuers.  Their  only 
teaowce  in  sudt  an  extrenuty  is  to  amke  to- 
wards tlteir  hole,  as  fast  as  th«y  can  ;  or,  if  this  be 
nnpTftcticable,  to  make  a  new  hole  before  ^  enemy 
wrives.  For  this  they  require  but  a  very  few  roo- 
ments  advantage ,-  tile  mole  itseV  does  not  borrow 
swifter  than  tbey  can.  For  this  purpose,  they  are 
furnished  with  daws  extremely  Ktrge,  strong,  and 
crooked,  and  usnal^  foar  upon  eaeh  ll»ot.  l^iey 
•re  sebiefeimas  canght  by  the  tail  as  tbey  are  making 
fluiir  wwy  into  the  t^lh;  bnt  sach  is  their  renst- 
aaee,  and-  so  difficult  is  it  to  draw  t^m  backwapd, 
that  they  leave  their  tail  in  the  hand  of  their  purraer. 
Mid  am  very  well  contented  to  save  Aetr  lives  wttli 
ilslfMs.  The  parsners,  sensiUe  of  thfs,  never  drag 
the  tail  vriffe  aJN  their  force,  bat  hold  it  while  oatMkvx 
digs  fte  ground  about  (hem ;  amUbitt  these  animals 
are  telkm  atfve.  The  instant  the  armai^o  perceive* 
itself  in  fte  power  of  it&  enemies,  it  bat  but  one 
+ 
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kst  rcMOVce,  to  toU  ^tdf  up,  «nd  Ihm  patteRUj 
wait  whatever  tortni^  they  U»nk  proper  t»  inflict. 
The  flesk  of  the  smaller  kinda  is  aaiil  to  be  dsIiMte 
sating,  BO  that  we  nay  ei^ifWBe  t^y  receire  no 
mtatcy.  F«r  ^a  reoscw  tbey  turn  pursMd  with  un- 
ceasing iaduBtry ;  and,  altbougfa  tbey  borrow  very 
deep  in  the  earthy  ihexe  bare  bceiL  naoy  expedieBl« 
used  to  force  them  out.  The  hunters  soatetitiiM 
oontrive  to  M  the  hide  with  saaoke^  whicb  is 
(^ft  sBccessfal ;  diey  »t  ottier  tineB  fotse  k  by 
poarmg  in  wafer,  Tbej'  abo.  hrii^  up  a  umH 
kind  of  deg»  to  tbe  efaaee  tfaat  q^ckly  overtake 
tbeiB,  if  at  any  Stance  from  thci'E  burrow,  and 
oUi^  thetn  to  rcA  MMmselvea  up  m  a  b^  n.wbicfi 
figure  the  haittia*  cany  them  htnne.  If,  bMrevor, 
Ae  armodilkr  be  near  a  precipice,  it  ofiteo  escapM 
by-  roBing  itsdf  up,  and  then  tumUing  down  froai 
pock  to  rock,  withoi^  the  ka«t  donget  or  iscoaire* 
Bieiwe.  Thef  are  tonetimei  tttkcn  in  snares  )«id 
fer  tfiem  by  Ae  sides  of  riTOvaod  low  matat  plboe^ 
wbiob  &tey  partieutavly  &eq«eid ;  and  tbi»  netJiodk 
In  genwai  sucoeedi  bettn  than  any  of  tiM>  feitner> 
as  their  burrows  are-  vety  deep,  and  they  seldom  stir 
e«t  extent  m  t^  nigbt.  At  no  tisae  are  tbey  foaod 
at  any  grea^  distance  SroKi  their  retfea(s>  so  Uiat  it 
requires  seme  pataenee  and  skitt  to  intercept  tbeir 
retreat. 

Tbere  are  scarc^  any  of  these  that  do  not  root 
tbe  ground  like  a  bog>,  in  search  of  such  roQtS:  afe 
make  a  prmcipal  part  of  their  £oad.  They  It«e:Alli» 
i^Q  melons  and  other'  soeculent  TCgoteUiMi,  wd 
^«4U  eat  ftesb  wbeo  thcy  can  get  it.  Tb^  $Uf 
qiMnt  wMer  'Bod  watcvy  plaoes,  wbese  tb«y  fefld 
iqrni  woTHU^  ■small'  flsb,  and  nafsr  ins«^.     U  i» 
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pi:«tended  that  tbere  is  a. kind  of  friendBhip  betweed 
tiiem  and  the  rattle-snake,  that  they  live  peaceably 
and  commodtously  toother,  and  are  freqiaently 
found  in  the  same  hole.  This,  however,  may  be  a 
friendship  of  necessity  to  the  anoadillo;  the. rattle- 
Snake  takes  possession  of  its  retreats,  which  neither 
are  willing  to  quit,  while  each  is  incapable  of  injurr 
ing  the  other. 

As  to  the  rest,  these  animals,  though  they  all 
resemble  each  other  in  the  general  character  of 
being  clothed  with  a'  shell,  yet  differ  a  good  deal  in 
their  size,  and  in  the  parte  into  which  their  shell 
is  divided.  The  first  of  this  kind,  which  has  but 
three  bands  between  the  two  large  pieces  that  cover 
^e  back,  is  called  the  Tatu  Apara.  I  will  not 
enter  into  an  exact  description  of  its  figure,  which, 
how  well  written  soever,  no  imagination  could  ex- 
actly  conceive  ;  and  the  reader  would  be  more  &- 
tigued  to  understand  than  I  to  write  it.  .  The  tail  is 
shorter  in  this  than  any  other  kind,  being  not  inoi^e 
than  two  inches  long,  while  the  shell,  teking  all  die 
pieces  together,  is  a  foot  long,  and.  eight  inches 
broad.  The  second  is  the  Tatou  of  Ray,  or  the  Ea- 
coubert  of  BuSba;  this  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  six  bands  across  the  back ;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  pig  of  a  month  old,  with  a  small  long  head 
and  a  very  long  tail.  The  third  is  the  Tatuette,  fur- 
-nished  with  eight  bands,  and  not  by  a  great  deal  so 
big  as  the  former.  Ite  tail  is  longer  also,  and  its  legp 
shorter  in  proportion.  Its  body,  from  the  nose  to  the 
insertion  of  the  tail,  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and 
the  tail  seven.  The  fourth  is  the  Pig-headed  Arma^ 
dillo,  with  nine  bands.  This  is  much  larger  than 
the  former,  behig  about  two  feet  long  from  the  nose 
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to  the  tail.  The'  fifth  is  the  Kahassoa^  or  Cataphnu;- 
tia$,  with  twelve  bands,  and  still  bigger  than  the 
former,  or  any  other  of  its  kind.  This  is  often  fonnd 
above  three  feet  long,  but  is  never  eaten  as  the  rest 
are.  The  sixth  is  die  Weasel-headed  Armadillo, 
with  eighteen  bands,  with  a  large  piece  before^  and 
nothing  but.bands  backward.  This  is  above  a  foot 
long,  and  the  tail  five  inches.  Of  all  these,  the 
Kabassou  and  the  Encyubert  are  the  largest;  the 
rest  are  of  a  much  smaller. kind.  In  the  larger 
kinds,  the  shell  is  much  more  solid  than  in  the  others, 
and  the  flesh  is  much  harder,  and  unfit  for  the  table. 
These  are  generally  seen  to  reside  in  dry  upland 
grounds,  while  the  small  species  are  always  found  in 
moist  places,  and  in  the  .neighbourhood  of  brooks 
and  rivers.  They  all  roll  themselves  into  a  ball  ; 
but  those  whose  bands,  are  fewest  in  number  are 
least  capable  of  covering  themselves  up  completely. 
The  Tatu  Apara,  for  instance,  when  rolled  up,  pre- 
.  eents  two  great  interstices  between  its  bands,  by 
which  it  is  very  easily  vulnerable,  even  by  the 
feeblest  of  quadrupeds. 

CHAP.  vn. 

Of  Animah  of  the  Bat  Kind* 

XlAVING  in  the  last  chapter  described  a  race  of 
animals  that  unite  the  boundaries  between  quadru- 
peds and  insects,  I  come  in  this  to'  a  very  different 

[  *  The  animak  of  this  nunieroui  fomily  have  sharp  painted 
erect  tseUi,  placeA  near  together  :  the  fore-feet  are  webbed  with 
a  thia  plicatile  membcane  which  gurroandi  the  body,  ajid  gives 

VOL.   lU.  « 
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chm,  that  serve  to  fill  up  the  chasm  betfreen  qna-, 
drapeda  and  birds.  Some  naturalists,  indeed,  hav« 
found  animals  of  the  bat  kind  so  much  partaking 
<tf  the  nature  t^  both,  that  they  have  been  at  a  Ion 
in  which  rank  to  place  them,  and  have  doubted,  in 
^ving  the  history  of  the  bat,  whether  it  was  a  beast 
or  a  bird  they  were  describing^.  These  doubts,  how- 
ever, no  longer  exist;  they  are  now  universally 
made  to  take  their  place  among  quadrupeds,  to 
T^ich  their  bringing  forth  their  young  alive,  their 
hair,  their  teeth,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  habi- 
tudes and  conformation,  evidently  entitle  them. 
Pliny,  Giesner,  and  Aldrovandus,  who  placed  them 
among  birds,  did  not  consider  that  they  wanted 
every  character  of  that  order  of  Bnimals,  eicept 
the  power  of  flying.  Indeed,  v^n  this  animal  is 
seen  with  an  awkward  and  struggling  motion,  sap- 
porting  itself  in  the  air  at  Xbe  dusk  of  Uie  evening, 
it  presents  in  some  measure  the  appearance  of  a 
bird,  but  naturalists,  whose  business  it  is  to  examine 
it  more  closely,  to  watoh  its  habitudes,  and  inspect 
into  its  formation,  are  inexcusable  for  concurring  in 
the  mistake. 

The  bat  in  scarcely  any  particular  resembles  the 
bird,  except  in  its  power  of  sustaining  itself  in  the 
air.  It  brings  forth  its  young  alive ;  it  suckles 
them  ;  its  moutii  is  furnished  with  teeth  ;  its  lungs 
are  formed  like  those  of  quadrupeds  ;  its  intestines, 
and  its  skeleton,  have  a  complete  resemblance,  and 

them  die  power  of  Sight.  Thej  appear,  from  experimenU  made 
by  Spall&DzaDJ,  to  have  a  remarkable  additional  senae,  whtcli 
enablea  tbem,  whea  deprived  of  light,  to  avoid  objecta  in  their 
way,  u  rcadfly  as  wheB  they  have  the  full  power  of  viaion.] 
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ereHsre,  m  sobU'  roewiirQ^  seien  to  resemble  those 
of  mankind.* 

The  bat  most  coramoD  in  England,  is  aboot  the  ~ 
size  of  a  mouse  ;  or  neariy  two  inches  and  a  hdf 
long.  .  The  membranes  that  are  usually  called 
wings,  are,  property  spei^ng,  an  extension  of  the 
skin  all  round  die  body,  except  the  head,  which^ 
when  the  animal  flies,  is  kept  stretched  on  every 
side,  by  the  four  interior  toes  of  (he  fore-feel^ 
which  are  enormously  long,  and  serve  like  muts 
that  keep  the  canvass  of  a  sail  spread,  and  regulate 
its  motimts,  f  The  first  toe  is  qnite  loose,  and  serves 
as  a  heel  when  the  hat  walks,  or  as  a  hook,  when 
it  would  adhere  to  any  thing.  The  hind  feet  are 
disengaged  Irom  the  sorroanding  skin,  and  divided 
into  five  toes,  somewhat  resembhng  those  of  a 
mouse.  The  skin  by  which  it  flies  is  of  a  dusky 
'  colour.  The  body  is  covwed  witii  a  short  fur,  of  a 
mouse  colour,  tinged  with  red.  The  eyes  are  very 
small;  the  ears  like  those  of  a  mouse. 

This  species  of  the  bat  is  very  common  in  Eng^ 
land.  It  makes  its  first  appearance  early  in  sum- 
mer, and  begins  its  flight  in  the  dusk  of  the  even-. 
ing.  It  principally  frequents  the  sides  of  woods, 
glades,  and  shady  walks;  and  is  frequently  ob- 
•errcd  to  skim  along  the  surface  of  pieces  of  water. 
It  pursues  gnats,  moths,  and  nocturnal  insects  of 
every  kind.  It  feeds  upon  these ;  but  will  not  refuse 
meat,  wherever  it  can  find  it.  Its  flight  is  a  labori- 
ous, irregular  movement;  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
interrupted  in  its  course,  it  cannot  readily  prepare 
for  a  second  elevation ;   so  that  if  it  strikes  against 

*  Penis  propendeni.  f  Britiib  Zoolo^ 
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an;  object^  and  falls  to  tbe  gronndj  it  ii  usaaNy 
taken.*  It  appears  only  in  the  most  pleasant  even- 
inga,  when  its  prey  is  generally  abroad,  and  flies  in 
pursuit  with  its  mouth  opea.  At  other  times  it 
continues  in  its  retreat,  the  chink  of  a  mined  bpild- 
ing,  or  the  hollow  (tf  a  tree.  Thus  this  little  anijnal, 
even  in  Baminer,  sleeps  the  greatest  part  of  its  time, 
never  venturing  out  by  day-light,  nor  in  rainy  .wea- 
ther ;  never  hnnting  in  quest  of  prey,  bnt  fior  a 
small  part  of  the  night,  and  then  returning  to  its 
hole.  Bnt  its  short  life  is  still  more  abridged^  by 
continuing  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  winter.  At 
tbe  approach  of  the  cold  seaaon,  the  bat  prepares 
for  its  state  of  lifeless  inactivity,  and  seems  rather 
to  choose  a  place  where  it  may  continue  safe  froiB 
interruption,  than  whore  it  may  be  warmly  or  con- 
venienUy  lodged.  For  this  reason  it  is  osually  seen 
hanging  by  its  booked  daws  to  the  roofii  of  caves:, 
regardless  of  the  eternal  damps  that  surround  it 
The  bat  seems  tiie  only  animal  that  will  venture  te 
remain    in    these    frightful   subterranean  abodes, 

[*  Mr.  White,  id  hii  natural  hlitory  of  Selboum,  gives  an 
account  of  a  tame  bat.  <■  It  would  take  flies,  says  he.  out  of  a 
persoD'e  hand.  If  you  gave  it  any  thing  to  eat,  it  brought  iU 
wings  round  before  the  mouth,  horering  and  hiding  ita  head,  in  the 
manner  of  birda  of  prey  when  they  feed.  Tbe  adroitoeM  it  Atnrad 
in  sheanng  off  the  wings  of  flies,  which  it  rejected,  was  wartby  of 
observation,  and  pleased  me  much.  Insects  seemed  to  be  most 
acceptsble,  though  it  did  not  refuse  raw  flesh  when  ofiered;  lo 
that  the  notion,  that  Bats  go  down  chimneys  and  gnaw  men^ 
bacon,  seemi  no  impnriiidile  story.  While  I  amufed  myself  with 
this  wonderful  quadruped,  I  saw  it  sevnal  times  confute  the  vulgar 
opinion,  that  Bats,  when  down  on  a  flat  surface,  cannot  get  on  the 
wing  again,  by  rising  with  great  ease  from  tbe  floor.  It  ran,  I 
observed,  with  more  dispatch  than  I  was  aware  of,  but  m  a  most 
ridiculous  and  grotesque  manner."] 
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Wbei^it  contiaue?  in  a  torpid  state,  unaffected  b^ 
eveiy  change  of  the  weather.  Such  of  this  kind 
as  are  not  provident  enough  to  procure  themselves  a 
deep  retreat,  where  the  cold  and  heat  seldom  vary^ 
are  sometimes  exposed  to  great  inconveniences,  for 
the  weather  often  becomes  so  mild  in  the  micUt  of 
winter  as  to  warm  them  prematurely  into  life,  and 
to  allure  them  from  their  hole  in  quest  of  food,  when 
Nature  has  not  provided  a  supply.  These,  therefore, 
have  seldom  strength  to  return ;  but,  having  exhausted 
themselves' in  a  vain  pursuit,  after  insects  which  are 
not  to  be  found,  are  destroyed  by  the  owl,  or  any 
other  animal  diat  follows  such  petty  prey. 

The  bat  couples  and  brings  forth  in  summer,  ge- 
nerally from  two  to  five  at  a  time :  c^  this  I  am 
certain,  that  I  have  found  five  youug  ones  in  a 
hole  together  ;  but  whether  they  were  the  issue  of 
one  parent,  I  cannot  tell.  The  female  has  but  tvr6 
nipples,  and  those  forward  on  the  breast,  as  in  Ao 
liufQan  kind.  This  was  a  sufficient  motive  for-Lih- 
DKUs  to  give  it  the' tide  of  a  Primas,  to  rank  it 
in  the  same  <H*der  with  mankind ;  and  to  push  this' 
contemptible  animal  among  the  chiefs  of  the  crea- 
tion. Such'  arbitrary  associations  produce  rather 
ridicule  than  instruction,  and  render  even  meduid 
contemptible :  however,  we  are  to  forgive  too  strong 
an  attachment  to  system  in  this  able  naturalist/' 
since  bis  application  to  the  particular  hi^ry  of  the' 
animal  counterbalances  the  defect.f 

From  Linnsus  we  learn,  that  the  female  makes 
BO  nest  for  her  young,  as  most  birds  and  quadrupeds 
are  known  to  do.     She  is  barely  content  with  the 


*  Fauna  gneciet,  p.  8 
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fint  bole  she  meetSi  where,  sticlUag  henself  by  iber 
hooka  agaiDst  the  eidea  of  her  apartment^  ehe  -p9r 
miUi  her  young  to  haag  at  the  xuppkj  and  m  tbif 
manner  to  continue  for  the  firat  or  second  <]|iy. 
When,  after  some  time.  the.  dun  hegia¥  to  grow 
hungry,  and  finds  a  necessity  of  stirring  ^rwd.  ^e 
takes  her  littte  ones  and  sticks  them  to  the  v/fSi,  in 
the  manner,  she  before  buog  herself.;  tber^  they 
immoveably  cling,  and  patiently  wait  till  her  rMvn. 

Thus  fa.T  this  animal  seems  closely  allied  to 
the  quadruped  race.  Its  similitude  to  tbat  of 
birdsis  leas  striking.  As  Nature  has  furnished  bjjrds 
with  extren»ely  strong  pe^ral  mueclefi,  to  moT9 
tbe  wings,  and  direct  Uieir  flight,  so  has  it  also  fur- 
ni^ed  this  animal.  As  birds  also  have  thejf  1^ 
weak,  and  unfit  for  Uie  purposes  of  motion,  the 
liat  has  its  legs  fashioned  in  the  nme  mannw,  and 
is 'never  seen  to  walk,  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
to  pnih  itsdf  forward  with  its  bind  legs,  but  in  oases 
of  extreme  necessity.  The  toes  of  the  fore  legs,  or, 
i£  we.  may  .use  the  expressian>  its  extremely  -long 
ingenj  extead  the  we^  like  a  merabrane  ^at  lies 
between  them ;  and  this,  which  is  extremely  tfain, 
serves  to  lift  the  little  body  into  tbe  air ;  in  this 
naoner,  by  an  unceasing  percussion,  mudi  awifter 
than:tbat'Of  birds,  the  animalcontinues,  an(}  directs 
itft  flight ;  however,  the  greet  labour  required  ia 
flying,  soon  fatigues  it ;  for,  unlike  birds,  which 
continue  for  days  ttigether  upon  tbe  wing,  the  bat  i* 
tired  in  less  than  en  hour,  and  tiien  returns  to  its 
hole,  satislied  with  its  supply,  to  enjoy  the  darkness 
of  its  retreat 

If  we  consider  the  bat  as  it  is  seen  in  onr  own 
country  we    shall  find    it    m    harmless,    inoffen- 
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MTB  creatoie.  It  u  trae  ttut  it  oaw  sfid  tbea 
rteah  iato  a  )ur<l«r,  aDd,  like  a  moase,  commiu 
id  petty  tiit&»  upon  the  &tte8t  parts  of  the  bacoiu 
But  this  happecif  seldom ;  the  geoeral  teoour  of 
ib  indiu^  18  eiBployed  in  pureuin^  insects 
^at  are  inacb  more  Doxious  to  us  than  itself  can 
pouibly  be;  while  ita  evening  flight,  and  ito 
Koiteady  wabbling  motion,  amuse  the  imagination, 
and  add  one  figure  more  to  the  pleasing  gronpe  of 
animated  nature. 

The  varieties  of  this  animal,  especially  in  our 
GOQutry,  are  but  few ;  and  the  differences  scarcely 
wortfa  enumeration.  NaluraUflts  meotion  the  Long- 
eared  Bat,  much  less  than  that  generally  seen,  and 
with  much  Icmgerears;  Uie  Horse-shoe  Bat,  with 
an  odd  protuberance  round  its  upper  l)p»  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  horse-fhoe  ;  the  Rhinoceros  Bat,'  witk 
a  horn  growing  from  the  nose,  sootewhat  similar 
to  tint  aaimal  from  whence  it  has  the  name.  These, 
wiUi  several  othors,  whose  varieties  are  too  nume- 
rous, and  differences  too  minute  for  a  detail,  are  all 
inoffensive^  minute,  and  contemptible;  incai^lrie, 
from  their  size,  (d^  injuring  maakiod,  and  not  suffi- 
<dmtly  nOsienMu  much  to  incommode  him.  But 
there  is  a  larger  race  of  b^,  found  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  that  are  truly  formidable  £  each  of  these 
is  singly  a  daagetoua  eaetny  ;  but  wfaen  they  qnite 
in  Bocks,  they  then  become  dreadful.  Were  thi 
inbabitauts  of  the  African  coasts,*  says  Des  Mar- 
cus, to  eat  animals  of  the  bat  kind,  as  they  do  in 
the  But  IndtM.  they  would  never  want  a  supply  of 
proTi«ipQ«.    !Fbey  are  there  in  such  numbers,  tbi^ 
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when  they  fly;  they  obscnre  the  setting  >tin.  in-ihe 
morningj  at  peep  ^  day^  they  are  seen  stickingdpon 
the  lops  of  the  treeSj  and  clinging  to  each  otbe^, 
like  bees  when  they  swarm,  or  like  ]arg«  clastera-of 
cocoa.  The  Europeans  often  arouse  themselveB'wfth 
shooting  among  this  fange  mass  of  living  creatutvs, 
and  observing  their  embarrassment  when  wounded. 
They  sometimes  enter  the  houses,  and  the  Negroes 
are  expert  at  killing  them ;  bat  althoagh  these 
people  seem  for  ever  hungry,  yet  they  regard  tbe 
bat  with  horror,  and  will  not  eat  it,  though  ready  to 
starve. 

Of  foreign  bats,  the  largest  we  have  any  certain 
accounts  of^  is  the  Elousette,  or  the  Great  Bat  of 
Madagascar.  This  formidable  creature  is  near  four 
feet  broad,  when  the  wings  are  extended ,-  and  a 
foot  long,  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail.  It  resembles  our  bat  in  the  form  of  its 
■wtDgs,  in  its  manner  of  flying,  and  in  its  internal 
conformation .  It  differs  from  it  io  its  ehormmis  si2e ; 
in  its  colour,  which  is  red,  like  that  of  a  fox ;  in  its 
heed  and  nose  also,  which  resemble  tJiose  of  that 
animal,  and  which  have  induced  some  to  call' it  the 
flying  fox';  it  differs  also  in  the  number  of  its  teeth  ; 
iand  in  having  a  claw  on  the  forefoot,  which  is 
wanting  in  ours.  This  formidable  creature  is  found 
only  in  the  ancient  continent;  particularly  in  Ma- 
•dagascar,  along  the  coasts  of  AfBca  and  Malabar, 
-where  it  is  usually  seen  about  the  size  of  a  large 
■ben.  When  tbey  repose,"  they  stick  themselves  to 
'the  tops  of  the  "tallest  trees,  land  hang  witfi  their 
heads  downward.  But- when  th^  are  in  motion^ 
nothing  can  be  more  formidable :  tbey  are  seen  in 
clouds,  darkening  the  air^'as  weS  by  day  as  by 
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night;  datropng  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  couotry,  and 
sotnettmes  sditKn^  upon  aDimals^and  man  himself: 
they  devour,  indiscriminately,  iVuits,  fieah,  and  in- 
seoti,  and  drink  the  jaice  of  the  palm-tree  :  they  are 
heard  at  night  in  the  forests  at  more  than  two  milea 
distance,  with  a  horrible  din ;  but  at  the  approach 
of  day,  they  nsnally  begin  to  retire :  nothing  ia  eafe 
from  Ihrir  depredations  ;  they  destroy  fowls  and 
domestic  animals,  unless  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care,  aiui  often  fasten  upon  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, attack  them  in  Uie  lace,  and  inflict  very 
tenihle  wounds.  In  short,  as  some  have  already 
observed,  the  ancients  seem  to  have  taken  their  ideas 
of  baipies-from  these  fierce  and  voracious  creatures, 
as  they  both  concur  in  many  parts  of  the  descrip- 
tion, being  equally  deformed,  greedy,  uncleanly, 
and  cruel. 

An.  animal  not  so  formidable,  hot  still  more  mis^ 
chievous  than  these,  is  the  -  American  .  Vampyre. 
This  is  less-  than  the  former ;  bat  more  deformed, 
and  still  more  numerous.  It  is  fiimished  with  a 
fawn  like  the  rhinocnvs  bat ;  and  its  ears  are  ex- 
treinely  kmg.  The  other  kinds  generally  resort  to 
tiie  forest,  and  ibe  most  deserted  places  ;  but  these 
comeinto  towns  and  cities,  and, after  ann-set,  when 
tti^- begin'  to  fly,  cover  the  streets  like  a  canopy.* 
TlKy>are,the  common  pest  both  of  men  andani- 
tnak ;  th^  effectually  destroy  the  one,  and'  often 
distress  the  other.  "  They  are,"  says  Ulloa,  "  the  . 
-inoait  expert  blood-letters  in  the  worid.  The  inha- 
bitants of  those  :trarm  latitudes  being  obliged,  by 
the- escenive  heats,  to  leave  open  the  doors  and 
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triodowB  of  the  cbtmbieFB  vbaae  t&ey.  sleep,  tb« 
Tampyres  enter,  and  if  tbey  &ad  soy  part  of  iJhe  body 
eiposed,  Ibey  never  fail  4o  insteD  upon  it  There 
they  continue  to  uck  tbe  btood,  and  it  <^ca  hap- 
pens that  the  person  diee  umiier  the  operation. 
They  inunoate  their  tooth  into  a  Van,  with  aU  the 
art  of  Uw  moat  eipcrienced-surgeon,  ccHitinuing  to 
e^uat  the  body,  until  they  are  satiated.  I  have 
been  assured,"  continoea  he,  "  by  persons  of  tbe 
strictest  veracaty,  that  sneh  an  accident  has  hap- 
pened to  them ;  and  that,  had  they  not  ^oviden- 
tially  awaked,  th«r  sleep  would  have  been  their 
passage  into  eternity ;  having  loaf  so  lajrge  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  as  hardly  to  find  strength  to  biad  up 
the  orifice.  The  reason  why  the  puni^re  is  not 
felt  is,  besides  the  great  precaution  witia  which  it 
is  made,  the  gentle  refreshing  agitation  of  tbe  bai'i 
wings,  which  contribute  to  iacreasei  Bl<«p,  and 
soften  the  pain." 

The  purport  of  this  accouat  has  been  confirtned 
by  various  other  travellers  ;  who  all  i^rce  that  this 
b^  is  poa»essed  of  a  faculty  of  drawing  the  blood 
from  persons  sleeping;  and  thus  often  destrc^ing 
them  before  they  awake.  But  atd)  a  very  atroug 
difficulty  remains  to  be  aecoonted  for ;  the  nanner 
in  which  they  indict  the  wound.  UHoe,  a«.hMbe«i 
aecD,  supposes  that  it  is  done  by  a  siagle  toedi,- 
but  this  we  know  to  be  impossible,  since  the  ani'- 
mal  cannot  infix  one  tooth  without  all  the  reA  a£- 
Mmponying  its  motions ;  the  teeth  of  die  bat  kind 
being  pretty  even,  and  the  mouth  but  small.  M. 
Buffim  therefore  supposes  the  wound  to  be  inflicted 
by  the  tongue;  which,  however,  appears  to  me 
too  large  to  inflict  an  unpaiufltl  wound ;   and  even 
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less  qualified  for  that  puipose  than  Uie  teeth.  Nor 
tain  the  tongue,  as  M.  Baffon  Beems  to  suppose, 
serve  for  the  purposes  of  suction,  since  for  tfais  it 
must  be  hollow,  like  a  syringe,  which  it  is  not 
foand  to  be.  1  should  tberefi>re  suppose,  that  the 
animal  is  endowed  with  a  strong  power  of  suction ; 
and  that,  without  inflicting  any  wound  whatsoever, 
by  continuing  to  draw,  it  enlarges  the  poKB  o{  the 
skin  in  such  a  manoer  that  the  blood  at  length 
passes,  and  that  more  freely  tiie  longer  the  opera- 
tion is  continued ;  so  that,  at  last,  when  the  bat 
goes  off,  the  blood  coDtlnues  to  flow.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  (pinion  we  are  told,  that  where 
beasts  have  a  thick  shin,  this  animal  cannot  injure 
them ;  whereas,  in  horses,  mules,  and  asses,  they 
are  very  liable  to  be  thus  destroyed.  As  to  the 
rest,  tiiese  animals  are  (nnsidered  as  one  of  tbe 
great  pests  of  South  America ;  and  often  prevent 
the  peopling  of  many  parts  of  that  continent : 
having  destroyed  at  Barja,  and  several  other  places, 
such  cattle  as  were  brou^t  there  by  the  D 
m  order  to  form  a  settlement. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Ampkibioua  QuadrupedB. 

\FhE  gndations  (^Nature  from  one  class  of  beings 
to  anotbtr  are  tsude  by  imperoeptible  deviatioosi 
As  we  MW  in  the  foregwag  chapters  quadrupeds 
almost  d^p-aded  into  the  insect  tribe,  or  mounted 
tnong  (he  iohabitaots  of  tbe  air,  vre  are  at  present 
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to  observe  their  approach  to  fishei>  to  trace  the  de* 
greea  by  which  they  become  more  unlike  terrestHal 
animals,  till  the  similitude  of  the  fish  prevails  over 
that  of  the  quadruped. 

As  in  opposite  armies  the  two  bodies  are  distinct 
and  separated  from  each  other,  while  yet  between 
them  are  various  troops  that  plunder  on  both  sides, 
and  are  friends  to  neither,  so  between  terrestrial 
and  aquatic  animals  there  are  tribes  that  can  scarcely 
be  referred  to  any  rank,  but  lead  an  amphibions 
life  between  them.  Sometimes  in  water,  sometimes 
on  land,  they  aeem  fitted  for  each  element,  and  yet 
completely  adapted  to  neither.  Wanting  the  agility 
of  quadrupeds  upon  land,  and  the  perseverance  of 
fishes  in  the  deep,  the  varie^  of  their  powers  only 
seems  to  diminish  their  force;  and,  though  pos- 
sessed of  two  dilfereut  methods: of  living,  they  are 
more  inconveniently  provided  than  sudi  as  have 
but  one. 

AH  quadrupeds  of  this  kind,  though  covered  with 
hair  in  the  usual  manner,  are  furnished  with  mem- 
branes between  the  toes,  which  assist  their  motion 
in  the  water.  Their  paws  are  broad,  and  their 
legs  short,  by  which  they  are  more  completely  fitted 
for  swimming,  for,  taking  short  strokes  at  a  time, 
they  make  them  oftener  and  with  greater  rapidity. 
Some,  however,  of  these  animals  are  more  adapted 
to  live  in  the  vrater  than  others ;  but,  as  their 
power  increases  to  live  in  the  deep,  their  unfitness 
for  living  upon  land  increases  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. Some,  like  the  otter,  resemble  quadrupeds  in 
every  thing  except  in  being  in  some  measure  web- 
footed  ;  others  depart  still  further,  in  being,  like 
the  beaver,  not  only  web-footed,  but  having  the 
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tail  covered  with  scales,  like  those  of  a  fish.  Others 
depart  yet  &rther,  as  the  seal  and  the  morse,  by 
having  the  hind  feet  stuck  to  the  body  Hke  fins; 
and  others  as  the  hmentiD,  almost  entirely  resem- 
ble fishes,  by  having  no  hind  feet  whatsoever. 
Such  are  the  gpradations  of  the  amphibious  tribe. 
They  all,  however,  get  their  living  in  the  water, 
either  by  habit  or  conformation  :  they  all  continue 
a  long  time  under  water ;  they  all  consider  that 
element  as  their  proper  abode :  whenever  pressed 
by  danger,  they  fiy  to  the  water  for  security ;  and, 
vrhen  npon  land,  appear  watchful,  timorous,  and 
unwieldy. 

In  the  first  step  of  the  progression  from  land  fo 
amphibions  animals,  we  find  the  Otter,  resembling 
Uiose  of  the  terrestrial  kind  in  shape,  bair,  end  in- 
ternal conformation ;  resembling  the  aquatic  tribes 
in  its  manner  of  living,  and  in  having  membranes 
between  the  toes  to  assist  it  in  swimming.  From 
this  pecnliar  nmke  of  its  feet,  which  are  very  short, 
it  swims  even  faster  than  it  runs,  and  can  overtake 
.fishes  in  their  own  element.  The  colour  of  this 
animal  is  brown  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  of  the  shape  oS 
an  overgrown  weasel,  being  long,  slender,  and 
s<tft-d(inned.  However,  if  we  examine  its  figure  in 
detail,  we  shall  find  it  unlike  .  any  other  animal 
hitherto  described,  and  of  such  a  shape  as  words  can 
but  weakly  convey.  Its  usual  length  is  .about  two 
feet  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail;  the  head. and  nose  are  broad  and  flat;  the 
mouth  bears  some  similitude  to  that  of  a  fish ;  the 
neck  is  short,  and  equal  in  thickness  to  the  head ; 
the  body  long ;  the  tail  broad  at  the  insertion,  but 
tapering  off  to  a  point  at  the  end ;  the  eyes  are  very 
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snw]l,  and  placed  nearer  tbe  nose  than  usnal  iti 
qnadrapeds.  The  lege  are  very  short,  but  rematlc- 
ably  strong,  broad,  and  mnscuhr.  The  joints  are 
articuiated  so  loosely,  that  tiie  animal  is  capable  of 
turning  them  quite  back,  and  bringiag  them  on  a 
line  with  the  body,  so  as  to  perform  the  office  of 
fins.  Each  foot  is  furnished  with  five  toes,  con- 
nected by  strong  broad  webs  like  those  of  wateiv 
fowl.  Thus  Nature,  in  every  part,  has  bad  attention 
to  the  life  of  an  animal  whose  food  is  fish,  and  whose 
haunts  must  necessarily  be  about  water.* 

This  voracious  animal  is  never  found  bnt  at  the 
sides  of  lakes  and  rivers,  but  particularly  the  former, 
for  it  is  seldom  fond  of  fishing  in  a  mnning 
stream,  for  tlie  current  of  the  wtter  having  more 
upon  it  than  the  fishes  it  puraies,  if- it  hunts  against 
the  etreMU  it  swims  too  slow ;  and  if  with  the 
^ream  it  overshoots  its  prey.  However,  when  in 
rireis,  it  is  always  observed  to  swim  against  the 
stream,  and  to  meet  the  fishes  it  preys  upon,  rather 
than  to  pursue  them.  In  lakes  it  destroys  much 
more  than  it  devours,  and  is  often  seen  to  spoil  a 
pond  in  the  space  of  3  few  nights.  But  ^e  damage 
they  do  by  destroying  fish  is  not  so  ^reat  as  their 
tearing  in  pieces  the  nets  of  the  fishers,  which  tbey 
infellibly  do  whenever  they  happen  to  be  entan^ed. 
The  instant  they  find  tiiemselves  caught,  diey  go  to 
work  wit^  their  teeth,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  destroy 
nets  of  a  very  considerable  value. 

The  otter  has  two  difierent  met^iods  of  fishing; 

,[*  The <otterdifiers IB  DoreBpcctlromthe  weaael  kind^ except 
jn  having  the  feet  webbed,  and  in  Uviog  aknost  conjrtaiulj'  in  the 
water,  from  whence  they  chiefly  derive  their  food,  which  is 
«*0 
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the  one  by  cBtching  its  prey  from  the  bottom  up- 
vrard,  tiie  other  by  parsaingit  into  soinelitde  cre^, 
and  seizing  it  there.  In  ^e  former  case,  as  this 
animal  has  kmger  Inn^  than  most  other  quadra- 
peda,  upon  taking  in  a  qoantky  of  air^  it  can 
sremain  for  some  minutes  at  the  bottom ;  and  what- 
ever fish  passes  over  at  that  time  is  certainly  taken ; 
for,  as  the  eyes  of  fish  are  placed  so  as  not  to  see 
under  them,  the  otter  attacks  them  off  their  guard 
from  belofr;  and,  seizing  Itiem  at  once  by  the 
belly,  drags  them  on  shore,  where  it  often  leaves 
them  untouched,  to  continue  the  pursuit  for  hours 
together.  The  other  method  is  chiefiy  practised 
in  lakes  and  ponds,  where  there  is  no  current  ; 
the  fish  thos  taken  are  rather  of  the  smaller  kind, 
for  the  great  ones  will  never  he  driven  out  of  deep 
crater.  ,' 

In  this  manner,  the  otter  usually  lives  during 
the  summer,  being  furnished  a  supply  much  greater 
tban  its  consumption ;  kilting  for  its  amusement, 
and  infecting  the  edges  of  the  lake  with  quantities 
of  dead  fish,  which  it  leaves  there  as  trophies  rather 
of  its  victory  than  its  necessities.  But  in  winter, 
when  the  lakes  ere  frozen  over,  and  the  rivers  pour 
with  a  rapid  torrent,  the  otter  is  often  greatly 
distressed  for  provisions  ;  and  is  then  obliged  to  live 
upon  grass,  weeds,  and  even  the  bark  of  trees.  It 
then  comes  upon  land,  and,  gjown  courageous  from 
necessity,  feedsupon  terrestrid  animals,  rats,  insects, 
and  even  sheep  thertiselves.  Nature,  however,  has 
given  it  the  power  of  continuing  a  long  time  with- 
out food ;  and,  although  during  that  season  it  is  not 
rendered  quite  torpid,  like  the  marmot  or  the  dor- 
mouse, yet  it  keeps  much  more  wtthin  its  retreat^^ 
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which  is  usually  the  hollow  of  a  bank  worn  under 
by  the  water.  There  it  often  forms  a  kind  of  a  gal' 
lery,  running  for  several  yards  along  the  edge  of  the 
water ;  so  that  when  attacked  at  one  end,  it  flies  to 
the  other,  and  often  evades  the  fowler  by  plunging 
into  the  water,  at  forty  or  fifty  paces  distance, 
while  he  expects  to  find  it  just  before  him. 

We  learn  from  M.  Buffon  that  this  animal,  in 
France,  couples  in  winter,  and  brings  forth  in  the 
beginning  of  spring.  But  it  is  certainly  different 
with  us,  for  its  young  are  never  found  till  the  latter 
end  of  summer;  and  I  have  frequently,  when  a  boy, 
discovered  their  retreats,  and  pursued  them  at  that 
season.  I  am,  therefore,  more  inclined  to  follow 
the  account  given  us  of  this  animal  by  Mr.  Lots, 
of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  who  assures  us  that 
it  couples  about  the  middle  of  summer,  and  brings 
forth,  at  the  end  of  nine  weeks,  generally  three  or 
four  at  a  time.  This,  as  well  as  the  generality  of 
his  other  remarks  on  this  subject,  agrees  so  exactly 
with  what  I  remember  concerning  it,  that  I  will  beg 
leave  to  take  him  for  my  guide ;  assuring  the  reader 
that,  however  extraordinary  the  account  may  seem, 
I  know  it  to  be  certainly  true. 

In  the  rivers  and  the  lakes  frequented  by  the 
otter,  the  bottom  is  generally  stony  and  uneven, 
with  many  trunks  of  trees,  and  long  roots  stretch- 
ing nnderneath  the  water.*  The  E^re  also  is  hol- 
low and  scooped  inward  by  the  wave§.  These  are 
the  places  the  otter  chiefly  chooses  for  its  retreat  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  stone  which  does  not  bear 
the  mark  of  its  residence,  as  upcm  them  its  excre- 
ments are  always  made.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  mark 
*  Journal  Eiruiger,  Juin  1755,  p.  14. 
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that  Ui  lailting'  places  ^re  known,  as  weS  te  by  the 
quantify  of  dead  fish  that  are  found  lying  here  and 
tiifflFiB  upon  the  banks  d  the  water.     To  take  the 
old  onJes  alive  is  no  eaiy  task,  as  they  are  extremdy 
•trong,  and  there  are  few  dogs  that  will  dare  to 
encounter  tbeoi.     They  bite  with  great  fierceness, 
•ad  aevcf  let  go  their  iK^d  when  they  hare  once 
^tened.     The  best  way^  therefore,  is  to  shoot  them 
•tOBce,a9  they  never  will  be  thoroughly  tamed;  and, 
^  kept  for  the  parpoaes  of  fishing,  are  always  apt 
io  take  the  first  importunity  <^  escaping.     But  the 
^oting   ones  nny  be  more  easily  taken  and  coo- 
^ffnei  to  very  us^ul  purposes.     The  otter  brings 
l^eth  its  yooog  generally  noder  the  hollow  banks, 
j^on  a  b^d  of  rushes,  flags,  or  soch  weeds  as  the 
|>Jace  aflerds  it  in  greatest  quantities.     I  see  in  the 
British  Zoolc^  a  description  of  its  habitation,  where 
iimt  nataralist  observes,    ''  that  it  burrows  qnder 
.  ^oun4.  Oil  the  banks,  of  some  river  or  lake,  and 
.alwaya  makes  the  entrance  of  its  hole  under  watw^ 
Ifaen  wprib  up  to  4he  «HifBce  of  the  earth,  and  there 
Bwkeia  a. mJRute  orifice  for  the  admission  of  air;  and 
ibis  little  air-hole  is  often  found  in  the  middle  of 
ANQe  ttttcket."     In  some  plaoes  Uiis  may  be  true, 
1)^.1  have  never  observed  any  such  contrivance; 
i^  retreat,  iadeed,  was  always  at  the  edge  of  the 
>r«tef,  bat  it  was  only  sheltered  by  tbe  iqipeoding 
Aifrak,  .And  the  otter  itself  seemed  to  have  bat  a  small 
^bare  ia  its  farauition.     But,  be  this  as  itinay,  the 
jc^uig  o4es  are  always  fomnd  at  tbe  edge  of  the 
jqater  i  and>  fif  rmdftr  the  protection  of  the  dam,  she 
Ip^cb^  i3a»m  instantly  to  plvn^,  l*e  herself,  into 
4be  dpep,  #rid  estiape  »hiong  the  rushes  or  weeds 
4h»tfiri(ige.ttitw«atii.    Atimch  timei.  liwrefore,  H 
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ii  Tery  difltcnlt  to  take  them ;  ibr,  though  never  so 
young,  they  swim  vitb  great  rapidity,  and  in  Gtrcfa 
a  manner  that  no  part  of  them  is  seen  above  water, 
except  the  tip  of  tlie  nose.  It  is  only  when  the  dam 
is  alnent  that  they  can  be  taken ;  and  in  some  places 
there  are  dogs  purposely  trained -for  discoTerin^ 
their  retreate.  Whenever  the  dog  comes  to  the 
place,  he  soon,  by  his  barking,  shows  that  the  otter 
is  there ;  which,  if  there  he  an  old  one,  instantly 
plunges  into  the  water,  and  the  yanng  all  follow. 
Bat  if  the  old  one  be  absent,  they  continue  terri- 
fied, and  will  not  venture  forth  but  under  her  gui- 
dance and  protection.  In  this  manner  they  are 
secured  and  taken  home  alive,  where'  they  are 
carefully  fed  with  small  fish  and  water.  In  propor- 
tion; however,  as  they  gather  strength,  they  have 
milk  mixed  among  their  food,  the  quantity  of  their 
fish  provision  is  retrenched,  and  that  of  vegetables 
is  increasedj  until  at  length  they  are  fed  wholly  upon 
bread,  which  perfectly  agrees  with  their  constitutiDn: 
The  manner  of  training  them  up  to  hunt  ftfr  fish 
reqmres  not  only  assiduity  but  patience ;  however, 
their  activity  and  use,  when  taught,  greatly  repays 
tfu  trouble  of  teaching;  and  perhaps,  no  other  ani- 
mal  is  moK  beneficial  to  its  master.  The  vsvai 
way  is,  first  to  learn  them  to  fetch  as  dogs  are  in- 
structed ;  but,  88  they  have  not  the  sam«  docility, 
so  it  reqmres  more  art  and  experience  to  tea^  . 
them.  It  is  owally  performed  by  accustoming  theok 
to  take  a  truss  stu^  with  Wool,  of  the  shape  of  & 
fish,  and  made  of  leather,  in  their  mouths,  and  to 
drop  it  at  the  word  of  command ;  to  run  after  it 
when  thrown  fiMward,  and  to  bring  it  to  their  ma§^ 
ter.    From  tius  they  proceed  to  real  beb,  vbv^  art 
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thrown  dead  into  tiie  water^  and  which  th^  are 
tau^f  to  feteh  from  Iheace.  From  the  dead  they 
proceed  to  the  live,  until  at  last  the  aaimal  is  per'- 
fectly  instructed  in  the  whole  art  of  fishing.  Aa 
otter  thus  taught  is  a  very  valuable  animal,  and  will 
catch  fish  enough  to  sustain  not  only  itself  hut  a 
whole  femily.  I  have  seen  one  of  these  go  to  a 
gentleman's  pond  at  the  word  of  command,  dnve 
up  the  fish  into,  a  cwner,  and,  seizing  upon  the 
largest  of  the  whc^,  bring  it  off  in  its  mouth,  to  iti 
master. 

Otters  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  parts  of  the 
world,  and  rather  differ  in  size  and  colour  from 
rach  other,  than  in  habitude  or  conformation.*  la 
North  America  and  Carohna  they  are  usually  found 
white,  inclining  to  yellow.  The  Brasilian  (rtter  is 
much  larger  than  oura,  with  a.  roundish  head,  'al- 
most like  a  cat.  The  tail  is  shorter,  being  but  five 
inches  long;  and  the  hair  is  soft,  short,  and  blacky 
except  on  the  head,  where  it  is  of  a  dark  brown* 
with  a  yellowish  spot  under  the  throat. 


2%e  Bemer.i 

In  all  countries, '  as  nian  is  civilized  and  im- 
proved>  the  lower  ranks  of  animals  are  repressed 
Mid  d^raded.J;    Either  .reduced  to  servitude,   or 

•  Bsy. 

[  f  Hie  Beaver  hu  the  front  teeth  in  the  upper-jav  abroptlf 
cut  off,  aed  hollowed  but  in  a  transverge  sngle ;  those  of  the  lower. 
|flw  being  traiMverse  at  the  tips :  there  are  four  grioders  on  each 
side.  ID  each  jaw:  the  tail  is  long,  flattened,  aod  acaly ;  audithat 
perfect  collar  bones.] 

t  Buffini. 
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treated  at  rebels,  all  their  sodeties  are  dicH^rad^ 
and  all  their  united  talenti  rendered  in^fectaal. 
Their  feeble  arte  qnickly  disappear,  and  nothing 
remains  but  their  lolitary  instincts,  or  those  forei^ 
Itabitndes  which  they  receive  from  human  edaca- 
tion.  For  this  reason  there  remain  no  traces  oC 
their  ancient  talents  and  industry,  except  in  those 
eoantries  where  man  himself  is  a  stranger ,-  wli»«; 
vnriBtted  by  his  controlling  power,'  for  a  )oiig'sa&- 
oesBioo  of  ages,  their  litde  telents  have  had  ttmeM 
come  to  their  limited  perfection,  and  their  c<«me* 
designs  have  been  capable  of  being  vnited.' 

The  Beaver  seems  to  be  now  Uw  only  remaining 
monument  of  brutal  society.  -  From  the  result  «f  i<» 
labours,  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  tiK  remote 
|iaits  of  America,  we  learn  how  &r  iastinct  caabe 
aided  by  imitation.  We  from  tbettce  peKerve  M 
what  a  degree  animals,  without  langBageor'reatooj 
can  concur  for  their  mutual  advantage,  and  attaJa 
by  namben  those  advanta^s  which  each,  in  a  ataC* 
of  solitude,  seems  unfitted  to.  possess. 

If  we  examine  the  beaver  merely  as  an  individual^ 
and  unconnected  with  others  of  its  kind,  we  shall 
find  many  other  quadrupeds  to  exceed  it  in  cunning, 
and  almost  all  in  the  powers  of  annoyance  and  de- 
feace.  The  beaver,  when  taken  from  its- feltews, 
and  k^t  in  a  state*  of  solitude  or  domestic  tame^ 
nesst  appears  to  be  a  mild,  gentle  creature, -fit- 
miliar  enough,  but  somewhat  dull,  and  even  dk- 
lancholy ;  without  any  violent  passions  or  vehement 
appetites,  moving  but  seldom,  making  no  efforts  tet 
attain  any  good,  except  in  gnawing  the  wall  of 
its  prison,  in  order  to  regain  its  freedom  ;  yet  thii^ 
bovrever,  without  anger  or  Effecipitation«  .bat  calm 
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•««  indiflbreBt  to  all  about  it,  wUboot  aittachment  or 
ft^patbies,  neither  Beeking  to  ofTeitdttor  deBtrmj 
tapieaM.  It  appears  inferior  to  the  dc^  ia  tbosa 
qiu^lee  vhlch  reader  antmets  of  Mrvice  to.  man  j 
it'Hoina  fHiade  neitheE  to  serve,  to  command,  o»  te 
have  eeneeetionfl  with  any  other  »et  of  beingi^  en^ 
iflr.  •uly  adapted  for  tiviag  anong  Um  kisd.  It« 
taleats  are  entirely  rej^ressed  in  Mlitude,  and-  out 
«ttly  IfffHight  OBt  by  society.  When  alone,  it  hai 
bvt  JiMle  iodu8try>  few  tridLs^  andr  wilhoat  catiifinff 
anfficient  to  guard  it  agiunst  the  mmb  obvioiii  aai 
bungling  snares  laid  for  it  by  the  hunter.  -  Far  &of« 
llteebing  any  other  BBimal,  it  'i»-8Carcely  poneised 
ti  ibe  BrtB  of  defence.  PraEerring  flight  to  eootba^ 
like  all  wild  animaJe^  it  only  resists  when  driven  t« 
«d^ eatremtty,  and  fi^tt-only  then  when  its  speed 
CMi.n»J«nger  avail. 
:  Bat  thia  aiwnal  is  rather  more  rematrkable  for  the 
ms^Iant^  of  its  eanformation  (baa  any  inteUeGtual 
nperioritiea  it  may  be  supposed,  in  a  state  eC  solf- 
tadcr  to  possess.  The  beaver'  is  the  only  creature 
ttswrg  ^aadrapedf  that  has  a  flat  hroad  IajA,  co- 
««red  with  soales,  whgeh  serves  as  a  rudder  to  d^ 
sect:  its  notions  in  the  water.  It  is  the  a(Ae  quadrvt- 
pcd  that  has  ■embranes  between  the  toes  on  the 
hskd  fiEetaQly,.and  noneoBitheferafieAtj  which  silp- 
ply  the  place  of  hands  as  in  the  squirrd.  In  short, 
jl  is  the  only  animal  that  in  its  fore  parts  entirely  re- 
SNaUes  a  qnadniped,  and  in  its  hinder  parts  seems 
-to  ^priHLCh  the  nature  of  fishes,  by  having  a  scaly 
teiL ,  In  other  respects,  it  is  about  two  feet  long, 
•nd  near  one  foot  high ;  it  is  somewhat  shaped  like 
IL  r^,  except  the  tail,  which,  as  has  been  observed, 
Ic  flak  attd  Malj,  jomewhat  membling  a  neafli 
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tongue  at  the  point.  Its  colour  is  of  a  lig%t 
brown  ;  the'hair  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  longer  and 
coarsef  ;  the  other  soft,  fine,  ehart,  and  silky.  The 
teeth  are  like'  those  of  a  rat  or  squirrel,  but  longer 
bud  stronger,  and  admirably  adapted  to  -  catting 
timber  or  stripping  bark,  to  which  purposes  they 
are  constantly  applied.  One  singularity  more  may 
l>e  mentioned  in  its  conformation ;  which  is,  tiiat, 
like  birds,  it  has  but  one  and  ike  same  vent  for  ibe 
emission  of  its  excrements  and  its  urine;  a  strange 
peculiarity,  but  which  anatomists  leave  us  no  loom 
to  doubt  of. 

The  bearers  begin  to  assemble  about  the  monthi 
of  June  and  July,  to  forni'  a  society  that  is.  to 
continue  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  They 
arrive  in  numbers  from  every  side, '  and  gerieniHy 
form  a  company  of  above  two  hundred.  The  place 
'of  meeting  is  commonly  the  place  where:  tbey  fix 
their  abode,  and  this  is  always  by  the  side  of  some 
-lake  or  river.  If  it  be  a  lake  in  which  the  vraters 
are  always  upon  a  level,  they  dispense  with  build- 
-ing  a  dam ;  but  if  it  be  a  running -stream,'  which 
-is  subject 'to  floods  and  fells,  they  then  set 
about  building  a  dam,  or  pier,  that,cro»es  the 
Tiver,  so  that  it  forms  a  dead  water  in  that  part 
-which  lies  above  and  below.  This  dam,  ot  pier, 
is  often  fourscore  or.  a  hundred  feet  long, -'and 
■ten  or  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  base.  If  we-cotn- 
pare  the  greatness  of  the  work  with  the  powers  of 
the  architect,  it  will  appear  enormous  ;  but  the  so- 
lidity with  which  it  is  built  is  still  more  astonisMng^ 
than  its  size.  The  part  of  the  river  over  which 
this  dam'  is  usiially  built,  is  where  it.  is  jnost  shal- 
low/and  where  some  great  tree  is  found  growing 
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\ty'  ithd  side  of  the  Btraara.  TMs  they  pitch  ujjloa 
as  pFoper  for  making,  the  principal  part  in  their 
bBJldiog^  and  althougk  it  is, often  thicker  than  a 
bud's  body,  they  instantly  set  about  cutting  it 
down.'  For  this  operation  Uiey  have  no  other  in- 
atraroent  but  their  teeth,  which  soon  lay  it  level, 
and  that  also  on  the  side  they  vrish  it  to  fall,  which 
if  always  across  the  stream.  They  then  fell  Bbout 
aitting  off  the  top  branches,  to  make  it  lie  clo8» 
and  even,  and  serve  as  ihe  principal  beam  of  their 
bbric.* 

-  This  dike,  or  causey,*  is  sometimes  ten,  and  some- 
tines  twelve  feet  thick  at  the  foondation.  .It  de- 
acends  in  a  declivity  or  dope,  on  Uiat  side  next  .the 
water,  which  gravitates  upon  the  work  in  proportion' 
to  the  buf^t,  and  presses  it  with  a  prodigious  force 
towards  the  earth.  The  opposite  aide  is  erected 
popendtculEu*,  like  our  walls ;  and  that ,  declivity^ 
which,'  at  the  bottom,  or  basis,  ii  about  twelve  feet 
broad,  diminishes  towards  the  top,  where  it  is  no 
more  than  two  feet  broad,  or  thereabouts.  The 
materials  whereof  this  mole  consists,  are  wood  and 
day.  The  beavers  cat,  with  surprising  ease,  lai^ 
pieces  of  wood,  some  as  thick  as  one's  arm  or  one's 
thigh;  Aud  about  four,  five,  or  six  feet  in  length,  or 
aometieies  oKve,  according  as  the  fllope  ascends. 
They  drive  one  end  of  these  stakes  into  the  ground, 
aC  a  small  distance  one  from  the  other,  intermin- 
^ng  a  few  with  them  that  are  smaller  and  more 
idiant.  As  the  water,  however,  would  find  a  pas- 
sage through  the  intervals  or  spaces  between  them, 
md  leave  the  reservoir  dry,  they  have  recourse  to  • 
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ok^,  whl^i  they  Icnow  where  to' find,  'and  Witii 
which  &ey  atop  up  all  the  <:aritiefl  both  yntikfia  miiA 
■ynthout,  so  that  the  water  is  duly  oonfiDeii  Tbr^ 
oontinue  to  raise  the  dike  ta  proportion  to  thed»4 
Tftdon  of  the  water,  and  the  pientf  which  tbcjB 
have  of  it.  Tbey  are  conscious  Kkewisfe  that  tha 
conveyance  of  their  material  by  land  would  niatW 
00  easily  accomplished  as  by  watei* ;  and'  tba>eteni 
ttiey  take  the  advantage  of  its  increase,  and  si^iia 
with  their  mortar  on  their  tails,  and  their  siaket  be^ 
tween  their  teeUi,  to  the  places  where  there  is  noli 
occasion  for  then.  If  their  works  are,  either  by  the 
Jiurce  of  the  waterj  at  the  fee£  of  ihe  huntsncM; 
who  run  over  theoi,  in  the-  least  damnified,  dia 
Iveach  is  instantly  nMde  np  ;  every  nook  Mid  cbBv 
oer  of  the  habitatioh  is  reviewed,,  and,  wifli  the  ut^ 
^OBt  diligence  and  application,  perfec^  r^panvd. 
But  when  Uiey  find  the  hantsraim  visit  them  toq 

'  tfften,  they  work  only  in  the  nigfat)-time,  or  cbs 
abandon  Aeir  works  entlrefy,  and  seek  cmifor  some 
safer  situation. 

'  The  dike  or  nu^  being  thus  coraplcted,  theiv 
nest  care  is  to  erect  their  severatapwrtments,  wfaicb 
are  eittier  round  or  oval,  and  divided  inl»  three  sto* 
ries,  one  raised  above  the  other :  the  first  bdow  tha 
level  of  the  causey,  which  is  for  the  most  pa:^t  fidi 
q£  water;  the  other  two  above  it.  This  tittle  fa- 
brick  is  built  in  a  very  firm  and  substantial  awnflef; 
on  the  edge  of  their  reservoir,  and  always  in  64ek 
divisions  or  apartmente  as  above  mentioned  ;    Aaf 

.  in  case  of  the  water's  increase,  ttiey  may  move  up 
ft  story  higher,  and  be  no  ways  nicomAiedfid-.  U 
they  find  any  little  island  contiguous  to  their  reser- 
voir, tiiey  fix  tiwir  mansifHi  Oare^  which  is  then 
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ilore  tiaHA,  and  noi  ao  freqaentty  eipoied  totb* 
^retflotfinn  of  the  water,  in  which  they  are  not 
ekit  to  cdntimle  for  any  length  of  time.  In  cttc 
ttey  cannot  piteh  upon  to  commodion  ai  sitoatian, 
&ey  ^ve  pile*  into  the  earth,  in  order  to  fence 
and  fortify  their  habitation  against  the  witut  «g  w^ 
8*  the  watea*.  They  make  two  apertures,  at  the 
botton,  to  the  stream  ^  one  is  a  pasiag&  to .  then 
fai^io,  which  tfoey  always  keep  neat  and  clean  ; 
Ab  oUier  leads  to  that  part  of  the  boilding  wher* 
awry  thing  is  eonreyed,  that  will  either  snH  or 
^jamagv  tberr  upper  ^fmrtments.  They  have  a  timd 
ay ening  or  dopr-way,  mock  higher,  contrived  for 
Ika  preventioft  oS  their  being  shut  np  and  confined 
wiiki  the  frost  and  snow  ba»  elosod  the  aperturaa  oi 
tile  kmer  flocm.  SoiHetfmes  tbeybaild  their  bousei 
alt«gc«lwr  upon  dry  land  ;  but  then  tbey  sink 
trenches  ftro  or  six  feet  deepj  in  erder<  to  descend 
into  the  water  when  they  see  convenient.  Tlvey 
ipake  «se  of  the  same  natepiala ;  and  are  eq«a^ 
faidvslrioas  in  the  erection  cf  their  lodges,  as  thtnr 
iSke».  Their  walls  are  perpendicular,  and  aboat 
two  feet  thick.  As  their  teeth  are  mc«e  serviceable 
fbSn  saws,  tbey  cnt  otf  ell  the  wood  that  projecti 
beyond  Uie  wall.  After  this,  when  tbey  have  mixed 
fep'some  day  and  dry  grass  together,  they  work 
it  11^  a  kmd  of  mortar,  vrith  which,  by  the  help  of 
tteir  tails,  they  plaisler  all  Uieir  works,  both  witbia 
and  without. 

The  inside  is  vaalted,  and  is  large  enonf^  for 
fltt  reception  of  eight  or  ten  beavers.  In  case  it 
rises  in  an  oval  figure,  it  is  for  the  generality  above 
twelve  feet  long,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  broad.  If 
Hht  number  cf  inhabHantB  increase  to  fifteen,  twenty. 
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ortiiirty,  die  edifice  is  enlarged  m. proportion.  I 
hare  been  credibly  informed,  that  four  hundred 
betvers  have  been  discovered  to  reside  ia  one  large 
nnuision-house,  divided  into  a  vast  number  oS 
apartments,  that  bad  a  ■  free  coiamuaicatibn  one 
with  uiother. 

,AU  these  works,  more  especially  in  the  norAera 
parts,  are  finished  in  AuguRt,  or  September  at  fin-- 
theet ;  at  which  time  they  begin  to  lay  in  their  stores. 
During' the  summer,  they  are  perfect  epicures;  and 
regale  themselves  every  day  on  the  choicest  friott 
and  i^nts  the  country  afibrds.  Their  proriuotu, 
indeed,  in  Ihe  winter  season,  principally  cMuist  of 
Ae  wood  of  the  birch,  the  i^ane,  and  some  few 
other  trees,  whidi  they  steep  in  water,  from  time 
to  time,  in  such  quantities  as  are  proportioned  to 
th6  number  of  inhabitants.  They  cut  down  l»an<^9 
from  three  to  ten  feet  in  length.  Those  of  the 
larjgt^t  dimensions  are  conveyed  to  their  magazinoi 
by  a  whole  body  of~  beavers ;  but  the  smallest  by 
one  cmly :  each  of  them,  however,  takes  a  different 
vray,  and  has  his  proper  walk  assigned  him,  in  order 
that  DO  one  labourer  should  interrupt  another  in  the 
proaecntion  of  his  work.  Their  wood-yards  aa>e 
larger  «*  smaUer  in  proportion  to  the  number  in 
ihmily :  and,  according  to  the  observation  of  sobm 
curious  naturalists,  the  usual  stock  of  timber,  for 
the  aecommodation  of  ten  beavers,  consists  of  about 
thirty  feet  in  a  square  surface,  and  ten  in  depA. 
I^ese  logs  OK  not  thrown  up  in  one  continual  piie, 
but  laid  one  across  the  oUier,-  with  iotervals  or  small 
spaces  between  them,  in  order  to  take  out,  with 
the  greater  lacility;  but  just  sadi  a  quantity  as  tbej 
shall  want  for  their  immediate  consumption,  aod 
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those  psKds  only  which  lie  at  the  bottom  in  the 
irater,  and  hare  been  duly  steeped.  This  tapber  Ji 
cut  again  into  small  particles,  and  conveyed  to  Mie 
oS  their  largest  lodges,  where  the  wh(^  family 
meetj  to  consume  their  respective  dividends,  whid^ 
are  made  impartially,  in  even  and  equal  por- 
tions.  Sometimes  they  traverse  the  woods  and 
re^le  their  yonng  widi  a  more  novel  and  elegant 
pDtertainment. 

Such  as  are  used  to  hunt  these  animals,  know 
perfectly  well,  that  green  wood  is  much  more 
acceptable  to  them,  than  that  vrhich  is  old  and  dry  ; 
ibr  which  reason  they  plant  a  considerable  quantity 
of -it  round  their  lodgements ;  and  as  they  come'Oivt 
to  partake  of  it,  they  either  catch  them  in  anare^ 
or  take  ttfem  by  surprize.  In  the  winter,  wh^  the 
brents  are  very  severe,  they  sometimes  break  a  large 
iide  in  the  ice ;  and  when,  the  beavers  resort  thither 
for  the  benefit  of  a  little  fresh  air,  they  either  kill 
them  with  their  tutcheta,  or  cover  the  opening  with 
a  large  substantial  net.  After  this,  they  undermine 
and  subvert  the  whole  labrick:  whereupon,  the 
beavers,  in  hopes  to  make  their  escape  in  the  usual 
.way,  fly  with  the  utmost  precipitation  to  the  water, 
and  flanging  into  the  aperture,  &I1  directly  into  the 
net,  and  are  inevitably  taken. 

[Captain  Cartwright,  who  resided  above  fourteen 
.years  on  the  coast  of  Ijabradore,  and  who  observed 
.much  of  the  manners  of  the  beaver,  has  added  some- 
thing to.  wh^  was  before  known  of  this  wonderful 
animal.  He  says  that  they  never  eat  fish,  or  any 
-Other  animal  food ;  but  live  upon  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  such. trees  and  shrubs  as  have  not  a  resinous  juice. 
When  they  eat,  they  h<dd  their  food  in  their  fore 
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pawa;  and  rit  up  like  monkics:  They  t 
titenw^efr,  as  has-  been  supposed^  in  erdcv  to  CKspt 
iheirpwBaen;  SMr-the  hog:  contaiHwg  the  uiMir  . 
Kei  80  eowpletely  witbiti  thetn,  .tbi^  the.  operatiea 
RHHt  be  performed  l^  a  very  iktWbL  baod'  indtc^ 
«m1  with  the  j^reateit  care,  not  to  UH  ftfaen.  Tb<f 
cppubte  in  May,  and  bring  forth  tmraidi.  the:  ead 
of  Jane :  ftntl  th«  y^MUtg  ones  caitiime  ito  live  witk 
their  parents  until  they  are  full  three  yean  .<Mt 
&en  pa»r  «S,'  bttM  a  hoiue  for  thcnsalveay  And 
b^n  to  bpeed.  ¥et«oinetimes,andn<d:an«(tHHMiBr- 
ly,  if  tbey  are  inutiitorbed  and  bne  plenty  of  pmv 
nnofiflj  they  vritt  oontluue  longer  mth  the  oU  mm% 
and  1»eed  in  the  nme  howe.  Althaagfa.  tk«y  ndl 
continue  in  the  ftem»  pond  for  thrac  ae  foar^jwan 
or  m<»e,  yet  they  wM  freqaenlfy  baild  Ibemadni 
Iknew  house  eveiy  year ;  at  ether  timci  :tiiey  wfll 
repair  an  old  one,  and  liv«  in  tbrt ; .  and  tbeijr  abem 
bttild  a  new  bouse  upon,  or  dee  a^mi«g..t»'jn 
old  ooe,  making  the  two  tops  inte  aae,  and  cBt;a 
commuQieation  between  the  lodgings :  hence,  il 
presume,  arose  the  Men  of  their  baring  eewaal 
ttparttnents.  Whether  they  do  or  do  net  make  see 
of  their  tail  as  trowek  to  plaister  their  honsea  wM, 
I  cannot  say,  tbengh  I  am  inclined  to  IxdieTe  thegr 
do  not  ;^  because  their  tail  it  so  heavy,  and  idie 
tendons  of  it  so  weak,  though  nnmaxius,  that  I  do 
not  think  they  can  nse  it  to  that  effect,  and  that 
therefore  they  daub  the  earth  on  with  their  hand^ 
for  I  must  call  them  se.  When  they  dire,  Aty 
gire  a  smack  on  the  water  with  their  taili  as  diey 
go  down  ;  but  that  appears  to  me  to  proceed  from 
tile  tail  fallmg  over  with  its  own  weight.  Th^ 
move  very  stowly  on  laud,  and  being  also  a  rciy 
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cowanlly  creatme,  are  euily  killed  there  by  any 
man  or  beast  that  cbanccs  to  meet  with  them ;  yet. 
.  being:  defeoded  by  a  loiig'  fur  and  thick  dan,  and 
armed  with  long  strong  teeth  firmly  set  in  very 
strong  jawB,  they  are  capable  of  naking  a  stoat 
resistaDce.  I  have  heud  of  an  old  one,  which  cot 
the  leg  of  a  dog  nearly  off  at  oae  stroke,  and  I  make 
not  ibe  least  doubt  c^  the  truth  of  the  information. 
Still  I  haw  been  iuformBd  that  otters  will  ettter 
mto  their  houses  and  kiH  then;  bnt  I  believe  it 
mut  only  be  the  young  ones,  when  the  old  obcb 
aire  from  home;  Ear  i  hardly  dunk  that  -an  old 
beaver  would  suffer  itieff  to  be  kifled  by  an  otter. 
WfaoD  met  oa  shore  by  a  man^  they  have  been 
knmrn  to  set  apon  their  breedi  and  Ml  a  crying 
like  a  yonag  cMd;  as  iustanoe  of  which  i  mutt 
fclatc. 

' '  A  man  newly  arrived  at  NewAiundlandj  was 
walking  throagh  a  wood  and  near  a  pond ;  where 
lie  chsoced  to  meet  a  beaver  with  a^billet  oi  wood 
npoa  hw  afaonlder  going  down  to  the  wat^*.  '  Ai 
soon  as  the  creature  saw  him,  he  laid  down  his  k»d^ 
nt  «pon  his  breech,  and  cried  exactly  like  an  in£a»ti 
The  man  having  more  tendMnesB  in  his  i^pOsitioa 
tban  such  men  usnaUy  hav«,  not  knowing  what  it 
was,  and  perhaps  taking  it  for  a  creature  superiorta 
the  bmte  creation^  stopped  and  addressed  it  tbuA 
"  Tboa  needest  not  cry,  poor  thing,  for  I  wonid 
Botborttbee  fev  the  world;  'so  Hum  raayert  take 
vp  thy  tam  of  fire-wood  and  go  home  aboat-^ 
butineas."  The  above  «tMy  I  -do  not  give  as  a 
pwitif<e  fact^  relating  it  only  asd  bavfe  heard  it^'^K 
ioanactaal  trutl»j  howevev,  that  a-Ioteaenrmt  <of 
wme,  Charies^AdmAoD,  cOuMiitever  be  prevaUdI 
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upon  to  tagte  the  fiedi  of  beaveni,  becauie  he  wu 

sure^  he  saidj  they  were  enchanted  Christians. 

in  bringing  ^eir  food  into  Iheir  house,  they 
often  strike  one  end  of  the  stick  on  the  bridge  of  a 
trapj  which  Uie  farrier  has  placed  for  them  in  the 
angle.  Prom  this  circnrastance,  many  of  the 
ignorant  people  have  positively  asserted,  that  the 
sagacity  of  the  beaver  induced  him  to  do  so,  to 
prevent  being  caught  himself;'  but  if  beavers  had 
BO  much  knowledge,  very  few  of  tbem,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  be  taken.  Bufibn  and  others  say, 
that  tbey  make  use  of  thieir  tails  as  sleds,  to  draw 
stones  and  earth  upon.  I  cannot  contradict  their 
assertions,  as  I  have  never  seen  these  animals  work ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  it,  because  their  tails  being 
thickest  at  the  root,  and  down  the  centre  part,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  keep'  a 
stone  on  it,  unless  held  there  by  another :  nor  l&ve 
I  ever  observed  that  they  had  taken  any  stones  off 
the  ground ;  but  tbey  bring  tbem  from  the  aides 
aiid  bottoms  of  tiie  water,  and  must  make  use  of 
their  bands  for  those  purposes;  as  they  could 
easier  shove  or  roll  them  along,  than  draw  them  on 
their  tails ;  besides,  the  skin  of  the  under  part  of 
tiie  tail  would  be  rubbed  off  by  the  friction  on  the 
ground,  vthich  never  yet  has  been  observed  to  be 
the  case  with  them,  and  ia  a  stronger  proof  that 
they  never  do  make  use  of  them  for  that  purpose. 

It  oftentimes  happens  that  a  single  beaver  liea 
retired,  and  it  is  then  stiled  by  furriers,  a  hermit  r 
they  say,  it  is  tut'oed  out  of  the  family  because  it  is 
lazy  and  wiH  not  work  ;  and  what  is  very  singular, 
all  hermit  beavers  have  a  black  mark  on  the 
iuide  of  the  skin  apoa  Uieir  bado,  called  ft  saddki* 
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whidi  dlrtioguisbeB  them.  I  rather  think  Uie  caue 
of  this  seclasion  to  be  fidelifr^^  as  they  ore  very 
lidtbful  creatareB  to  their  mate ;  and  by  some  ac- 
cident or  other  losing  Uiat  mate^  tbey  either  will 
not  pair  again,  or  remain  single  until  they  can  find 
another  hermit ;  and  that  the  saddle  proceeds  fVom 
the  want  of  a  partner  to  keep  their  back  wann.3 


Hie  Seal* 

Every  step  we  proceed  in  the  description  of 
amphibious  quadrupeds,  we  make  nearer  advances 
to  tike  tribe  of  fishes.  We  first  observed  the  otter 
with  its  feet  webbed,  and  formed  for  an  aquatic 
life ;  "we  next  saw  the  beaver  with  the  hinder  parts 
covered  with  scales,  resembling  those  of  fishes ; 
and  we  now  come  to  a  class  of  animals  in  which  the 
shape  and  habitude  of  fishes  still  more  apparently 
prevail,  and  whose  internal  conformation  attaches 
them  very  closely  to  the  water,  l^be  Seal,  in  general, 
resembles  a  quadruped  in  some  respects,  and  a 
fish  in  others.  The  head  is  round,  like  that  of  a 
man;  the  nose  broad,  like  that  of  the  otter;  the 
teeth  like  those  of  a  d<^ ;  the  eyes  large  and  spark- 
ling; no  external  ears,  but  holes  that  serve  for 
that  purpose;    the  neck  is  well  proportioned,  and 

{I*  Seala  hare  six  pointed  parallel  teeth  in  tbe  upper-jaw,  the 
outer  ones  of  which  are  larger;  id  the  lower  jaw  there  are  four 
bluotiih  parallel  diatinct  ones,  all  equftl :  in  both  jawii  on  each 
aide,  is  a  single  large  pointed  canine  touth ;  the  upper  ones  dis- 
tinct from  the  cuttipg  teeth,  the  lower  from  the  grinders :  there 
are  five  grinders  On  each  side  above,'and  six  below ;  all  of  which 
terctlffM  knobs  s  tfaabiid-fceCai^'UfMediittoB-kndDf  tej 
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<^  a  oodshUe  leogtb  ;  but  Uie  body  thickett  wMre 
Ihe  neck  w  joined  to  it.  From  thence  the  animal 
lasers  down  to  Uie  taiL  growipg  |dl  ^be  way  smaUec 
^^  a  fish.  The  whf^e  body  is  covered  with  a  t^^ 
bristly  shining  hair,  whidi  looks  as  if  it  were 
entirely  rabbed  over  with  oil;  and  thus  f^r  Uie 
quadraped  prevails  ovtf  Uie  aquatic.  But  it  isinUle 
feet  that  this  animal  greatly  differs  from  all  the  rest 
of  the  quadruped  kind;  for^  though  furnished  with 
the  same  number  of  bones  with  other  quadrupeds^ 
yet  they  are  so  studi.  on  the  body^  and  so  covered 
with  a  membrane,  that  they  more  resemble  fins  than 
feef ;  and  might  be  taken  for  such^  did  not  the 
claws  wjib  which  they  are  pointed  show  their  proper 
analogy.  In  the  fore-feet,  or  rather  hands,  all 
the  arm  and  the  cubit  are  hid  under  the  skin,  and 
nothing  appears  but  the  hand  from  the  wrist  down- 
Vards  ;  so  that  if  we  imagine  a  child  with  its  arms 
swathed  down,  and  nothing  appearing  but  its  hands 
at  each  side  of  the  body,  towards  the  breast,  we  may 
have  some  idea  of  the  formation,  of  this  animid 
ID  that  part.  These  hands  are  covered  in  a  thick 
skin,  which  serves,  like  a  fin,  £i>r  swimming  j  and 
are  distiiiguifihed  by  five  claws,  which  are  long^, 
black,  and  piercing.  As  to  the  hind-fee*;,  they  are 
stretched  out  on  each  side  of  the  short  tail,  ,covera([ 
with  a  hairy  skin  like  the  former,  and  both  togejheir 
almost  joining  at  the  tail ;  the  whole  looks  like 
the  broad  flat  tail  of  a  fish ;  and,  were  it  sot  for  five 
claws  which  appear,  might  be  connderedas  s»ch^ 
The  dimensions  of  this  animal  are  variom,  being 
found  from  four  feet  long  to  nine.  They  differ  alsd 
in  their  colours  ;  some  being  black,  ptfeers  spt^ted, 
■onie  whitf^  aad  mwy  nwe  yeMow*  It  ittiMiUl 
+ 
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therefore,  b6  almost  endless  to  mention  the  varieties 
of  this  animal.  Buffoo  describes  three ;  and  Krantz 
mentions  five,  all  different  from  those  described  by 
the  other.  I  might,  were  I  fond  of  such  honours, 
claim  the  merit  of  being  a  first  describer  myself; 
hat,  in  fact,  the  varieties  in  this  animal  iare  so  many, 
that,  were  they  all  described,  the  catalogue  would 
be  as  extensive  as  it  would  be  useless  and  unenter- 
taining.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  they  agree 
in  the  general  external  characters  already  mentioned, 
and  internally  in  two  or  three  more,  which  are  so 
remarkable  as  to  deserve  peculiar  attention. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  all  animals 
are  sagacious  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  their 
brain.  It  has,  in  support  of  this  opinion,  been 
alledged,  that  man,  with  respect  to  his  bulk,  has 
of  all  others  the  largest.  In  pursuance  of  this 
assumption,  some  erroneous  speculations  have  been 
formed.  But,  were  the  size  of  the  brkin  to  determine 
the  quantity  of  the  understanding,  the  seal  would 
of  all  other  animals  be  the  most  sagacious ;  for  it 
has,  in  proportion,  the  largest  brain  of  any,  even 
man  himself  not  excepted.  However,  this  animal 
is  possessed  of  but  very  few  advantages  over  other 
quadrupeds ;  and  the  size  of  its  brain  furnishes  it 
with  few  powers  that  contribute  to  its  wisdom  or  " 
its  preservation. 

This  animal  differs  also  in  the  formation  of  its 
tongue  from  all  other  quadrupeds.  It  is  forked  or 
sht  at  the  end  like  that  of  serpents ;  but  for  what 
purpose  it  is  thus  singularly  contrived  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know.  AVe  are  much  better  informed  with 
respect  to  a  third  singularity  in  its  conformation, 
which  is,  that  the /oramenocate  in  th&  heart  is  open. 

VOL.    III.  B 
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Thfwe  who  are  in  tbe  least  acquainted  nith  anfttomf 
Jfaovr,  ^t  tbe  veins  uniting  bring  their  blood  tp 
the  beartj  which  ^sends  it  into  the  lungs^  and  from 
thence  it  Freturas  to  the  heart  again,  to  be  distri- 
bated  4hrou|;^  (,hc  whole  body.  Animab,  bow- 
ever,  before  the;  are  born,  make  no  me  of  their 
(iaogg ;  and  tberefoie  their  blopd,  widuiut  enteric^ 
tfioir  lungSj  takes  a  shorter  passage  ttuttugh  the 
.very  .partition  of  the  hearty  from  one  of  its  chamben 
to  the  other,  thus  passing  from  the  veins  directly 
i,nto  those  Teseela  that  drive  it  through  the  whole 
frame.  But  the  moment  the  animal  is  brought 
forth,  the  passage  through  the  partition  (whidt 
passage  is  called  the  foramen  ovale)  doses  up,  and 
continues  closed  for  ever ;  for  the  blood  then  takes 
its  longest  coarse  through  the  lungs  to  return  to  the 
ptber  chamber  of  the  beart  again.  Now  the  seal'* 
heart  resembles  that  of  an  infant  in  tbe  womb,  for 
the  foramen  ovale  never  closes ;  and,  although  the 
Iriood  of  this  animal  commonly  circulates  Uirougfa 
the  lungs,  yet  it  can  circulate  without  their  assist- 
ance, as  was  observed  above,  by  a  shorter  way.* 
From  hence,  therefore,  we  see  the  manner  ia  which 
this  animal  is  adapted 'for  continuing  under  water; 
for,  being  under  no  immediate  necessity  of  breath- 
ing, the  vital  motions  are  still  carried  on  while  it 
continues  at  the  bottom  ;  so  that  it  can  pursue  its 
prey  in  that  element,  and  yet  enjoy  all  the  delights 
and  advanti^es  of  ours. 

Tbe  water  is  the   seal's  usual  habitation,  and 

"  I  have  followed  the  usual  observatioaB  of  naturalUte  with  re- 
>pect  to  the  foramen  ovale  in  this  animal :  I  bne  many  tesKiiia, 
kowever,  to  inclme  me  to  think  that  tbe  foramen  is  not  entirdjr 
open,    But  this  u  not  the  place  for  a  critical  inqoir;  of  diis  kind. 
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Wlltifev^r  fish  it  can  catchy  its  food.  Thongh  not 
^quid  ,in  instiact  and  cn'nning  to  some  terrestri^ 
Bnimals,  it  is  g^reatly  saperior  ^o  the  mute  tenants 
of  that  dement  in  which  it  chiefly  resides:  A!- 
thoiig^  It  can  continue  for  several  tniiiutes  under 
wafterj  yrt  it  is  not  able,  like  fishes,  to  remain  there 
for  any  Feng^h  of  time ;  and  a  seal  may  be  drowned 
like  any  other  terrestrial  animal.  Thus  it  seenis 
superior  in  -some  respects  to  the  inhabitants  of  both 
dementSj  and  inferior  in  many  more.  Although 
(ufni^i^ed  with  legs^  it  is  in  some  measure  deprived 
of  alB  the  advantages  of  them.*  They  are  shut  up 
wittiin  its  body,  while  nothing  appears  but  the  ex- 
tremities  of  them,  and  these  famished  with  very 
Kttfe  mtftiouj  biit  to  serve  them  as  fins  in  the  water. 
The  bind-!feet,  indeed,  being  turned  backwards, 
'  are  entirely  useless  upon  land ;  so  that  when  the 
animal  is  obliged  to  move,  it  drags  itself  forward 
Tike  a  reptile,  and  with  an  effort  more  painful.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  obliged  to  use  its  fore-feet,  which, 
though  very  short,  serve  to  give  it  such  a  degree  of 
swiftness,  that  a  man  cannot  readily  overtake  it; 
and  it  mns  towards  the  sea.  As  it  is  thus  awk- 
wardly ibnhed  for  going  upon  land,  it  is  seldom 
fouflfl  at  any  distance  from  the  sea-shore,  but  con- 
tinues to  bask  upon  the  rocks ;  and,  when  disturbed, 
always  piQnges  down  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

The  seal  is  a  social  animal,  and,  wherever  it 
frequents,  numbets  are  generally  seen  together. 
They  ^re  found  in  every  climate,  but  in  the  north 
and  icy  seas  they  are  particularly  numerous.  It  is 
on  those  shores,  which  {ire  less  inhabited  than  ours, 
and  w^ere  the  fish  ressrt  in  greater  abundance,  th&t 
*  Buffon. 

■  a  ■ 
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they  are  seen  by  thousands, .  like  flocks  of  sheep, 
basking  on  Uie  rocks,  and  suckling  their  young. 
There  they  keep  watch  like  other  gregarious  ani- 
mals ;  and,  if  an  enemy  appear,  instantly  plunge 
all  together  into  the  water.  In  fine  weather  they  - 
more  usually  employ  their  time  in  fishing ;  and 
generally  come  on  shore  in  tempests  and  storms. 
The  seal  seems  the  only  animal  that  takes  delight  in 
these  tremendous  conflicts  of  Nature.  In  the  midst 
of  thunders  and  torrents,  when  erery  other  creature 
takes  refuge  from  the  fury  .of  the  elements,  the 
seals  are  seen  by  thousands  sporting  along  the  shore, 
and  delighted  with  the  universal  disorder.  This, 
however,  may  arise  from  the  sea  being  at  that  time 
too  turbulent  for  them  to  reside  in ;  and  they  may 
then  particularly  come  upon  land,  when  unable  to 
re&ist  the  shock  of  their  more  usual  element. 

As  seals  are  gregarious,  so  are  they  also  animals 
of  passage,  and  perhaps  the  only  quadrupeds  thai 
migrate  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another.  ,The 
generality  of  quadrupeds  are  contented  with  their 
native  plains  and  forests,  and  seldom  stray,  except 
when  necessity  or  fear  impels  them.  But  seala 
change  their  habitation ;  and  are  seen  in  vast  mul- 
titudes directing  their  course  from  one  continent  to 
anotiier.*  On  the  northern  coasts  of  Greenland 
they  are  seen  to  retire  in  July,  and  to  return  again  in 
September.  This  time  it  is  supposed  they  go  in 
pursuit  of  food.  But  they .  make  a  second  departure 
in  March  to  cast  their  young,  and  return  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  young  and  all,  in  a  great  body 
together,  observing  in  their  route  a  certain  fixed 
time  and  track,  like  birds  of  passage.  When  they 
*  Kraotz,  vol.  i.  p.  139. 
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go  upon  this  expeditioa,  tbey  are  seen  in  great 
drorei,  for  many  days  together,  making  towards 
^e  North,  taking  that  part  of  the  sea  moat  free 
from  ice,  and  going  still  forward  into  those  seas 
where  man  cannot  follow.  In  what  manner  they 
return,  or  by  what  passage,  is  utterly  unknown  ;  it 
is  only  observed,  that  when  they  leave  the  coasts  to 
go  upon  this  expedition,  they  are  all  extremely  fat, 
button  their  return  they  come  home  excessively 
lean. 

The  females  in  oar  climate  bring  forth  in  winter, 
and  rear  their  young  upon  some  sand-bank,  rock, 
or  desolate  island,  at  some  distance  from  tiie  conti- 
nent. When  they  suckle  their  young,  they  sit  up  ■ 
on  their  hinder  legs,  while  these,  which  are  at  first 
white  wiU)  woolly  heir,  cling  to  the  teats,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  number,  near  the  navel.*  In  this 
manner  the  young  continue  in  the  place  where  they 
are  brought  forth,  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days  ;  afler 
whidi  the  dam  brings  them  down  to  the  water,  and 
accustoms  them  to  swim  and  get  their  food  by  their 
own  industry.  As  each  litter  never  exceeds  above 
three  or  four,  so  the  animal's  cares  are  not  much  di- 
vided, and  the  education  of  her  little  ones  is  soon 
completed.  In  lact,  the  young  are  particularly 
-  docile ;  they  understand  the  motlier's  voice  among 
the  numerous  bleatings  of  the  rest  of  the  old  ones ; 
they  matually  assist  each  other  in  danger,  and  are 
perfectly  obedient  to  her  call.  Thns  early  accus- 
tomed to  subjection,  they  continue-  to  live  in  so- 
ciety, hunt  and  herd  togetlier,  and  have  a  variety  of 
tones,  by  which  tiiey  encourage  to  pursue,  or  warn 
each  oUier  of  danger.  Some  compare  their  voices 
*  Coeuat  in  Httore  resupinata  femina.    Lin.  Stst. 
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to  Uw  Mealing  of  4  6q<^  of  sbCiep^  i«temiptted  vofr 
and  tb^  by  ^e  l^Iung  of  apgry,  dogis,  avd  49mar) 
iinm  tiic  BhiiUer  09^  oC  •,  <^.*  4tll  okw^  l^ 
s^ore,  each  haa  its  otra  pecaliar  rocH,.  of  wbiqh  ift 
takes  ppfisessimi,  and  whero  H  sleeps  wMn.  ffttigvsd- 
with  fisjiingj  uaipt^r^pted  by  any  of  tJiefeM-  T  b» 
oqlys^awa  wb«p.t^eir  soc^l/spjrit  ns^ms; (4i .fofwdiii> 
tbem,  is  tba4  ?bon  they  f«el  Ibje  inflaeiutefi  9if  TWio^ 
ral  desire.  Tbey  then  gght  most  d^pefl^yi ;  wdi 
the  male  that  is  victorious  Iceepe  all  the  femalei.  txfi 
himself.  Their  combats  on  these  oc^asion^  irre 
mutaged  with  great  obstioacyj  and  y«t  gr«»t  j^a»ti(;e : 
two  are  never  ae^n  to  iall  upon  oiw  tqgetj^er  *  bvt 
each  has  its  antagonist,  and  all  fight  an  eqc|«I  baUlo. 
tin  one  alone  becomes  victorious. 

We  are  not  certainly  informed  hoj»  Ipng  tb«- 
females  continue  pregnant;  but  if  w^  may.Judg^- 
from.the  time  which  intervenes  between- their  depar- 
ture from  t^e  Qneealand  coasts  aat^  th^ir,  -rt^ix^, 
they  cannot  go  above  seven  of  eight  montbSiEit  tlf^- 
ferUiest.  How  long  this  animal  lives  ip  ^o  uji- 
knowQ :  a  gentleman  whom  I  knew  in  IrelaTid  kept 
two  of  them,  which  he  had  taken  very,  young,  in 
his  hoDse  for  ten  years ;  and  they  appeared  (o  have, 
the  marks  of  age  at  the  time  I  saw  them,  for  they 
were. grown  grey  about  the  muzizle;  and  it  is  very, 
probable  they  did  not  liv^  many  years  longer.  Xji 
tJieir  natural  state  the  old  ones  are  seen  very  f^f  and 
torpid,  separated  from  the  rest^  andj  as  it.s^ppld 
seem,  incapable  of  procreation.  .  . 

As-their  chi^  fpod  is  fish,  so  tbey  are- v^fya:^-. 
pert  at  pursuing  ^nd  catching  it,  I^  tt^fse  plM^. 
virhere^lbe  herrings  are  seen  in  sboalf^  tbe  s^  &^ 
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qamt  aad  destiroy  tham  by  thttiiaatids.  When  the' 
hienring^retirei,  th6  aettl  is  then  obliged  to  hunt  ^ei" 
fith  that  are  stronger,  and  more  capable  (rf  evading' 
the  pmwiit;*  btHvevefi  they  are  very  swift  in  deep 
watere,  dive  with  great  rapidity,  and.  While  the' 
spectator  eyes  the  spot  at  which  they  disappear,  they 
are  seen  to  emerge  at  above  a  hundred  yards  dtS' 
tanee:  The  weaker  fishes,  therdbre,  hav^  no  other 
nwans  to  escape  their  tyranny,  but  by  darting  into* 
the  shallows.  The  seal  has  been  seen  to  pursue  a- 
mullet,  which  is  a  swift  swimmer,  and  to  turn  it 
to  and  fro^  in  deep  water,  as  a  hound  does  a  hare 
on  land.  The  mullet  has  been  seen  trying  every  art- 
c^  evasion  ;  and  at  last  swimming-  into  shdlow' 
water,  in  hopes  of  escaping.  There,  however,  the 
seal  followed;  so  that  tbe  little  animfal  bad  no  other' 
way  left  to  escape,  but  to  throw  itself  on  one  side, 
by  which  means  it  darted  into  shoaler  water  than  it- 
could  have  swam  in  with  the  belly  undermost ;  aad- 
thns  at  last  it  got  free. 

As  they  are  thus  the  tyrants  of  the  element  in 
which  tiiey  chiefly  reside^  so  they  are  hot  very  fear-' 
fal  even  upon  land,  except  on  those  shores  whidi^ 
are  thickly  inhabited^  and  from  whence  they  have 
been -frequently  pursued.  Al{Hig  the  desert  coasts 
m^iere  they  are  seldom  interrupted  by  man,  they 
seem  to  be  very  bold  and  courageous;  if  attacked' 
witb  Btonas,  like  dogs,  they  bite  such  as  are  thrown 
agftinstthem  ;  if encouutered  more  closely,  Uiey  make 
adesperate  resistance,  and,-  while  they  have  any  life, 
attempt  to  annoy  their  enemy.  Some  hare  been 
khown,  even  while  they  were  skiAning,  to  tnrn 
TOdnd  ^d  seize  their  batchers ;  but  they  are  gcne- 
•  Bdtihb  Zoolc^,  Tol.-i.  p.  75. 
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raHy  diipatched  by  a  stunning  blow  en  the  nose.- 
Tbey  usually  sleep  soundly  where. not  frequently 
disturbed;  and  that  is  the  time  when  the  hunters 
surprize  them.  The  Europeaos  who  go  into  the 
Greenland  seasupon  the  whale-fishery,  surround  them 
with  netSj  and  knock  them  on  the  hepd ;  but  the 
Greenlanders,  who  are  unprovided  with  so  expen- 
sive an  apparatus^  destroy  them  in  a  diOerent  man- 
ner. One  of  tiiese  little  men  paddles  away  in  bis 
boatj  and  when  he  sees  a  seal  asleep  on  the  side  of  a 
rock,  darts  his  lance,  and  that  with  such  unerring 
aim,  that  it  never  fails  to  bury  its  point  in  tbe  ani- 
mal's side.  The  seal  feeling  itself  wounded,  instantly 
plunges  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  lance  and  ail,  into 
the  sea,  and  dives  to  the  bottom  ;  but  the  lance  baa 
a  bladder  tied  to  one  end,  which  keeps  buoyant, 
and  resists  the  animal's  descent ;  so  thievery  time 
the  seal  rises  to  the  top  of  the  water,  the  Green- 
lander  strikes  it  with  his  oar,  until  he  at  last  dis- 
patches it.  But,  in  our  climate,  the  seals  are  mudi 
more  vrary,  and  seldom  suffer  the  hunters  to  come 
near  them..  They  are  often  seen  upon  the  rocks  of 
the  CTornish  coast,  basking  in  the  sun,  or  upon  the 
inaccessible  cliffs,  left  dry  by  the  tide.  There  Uiey 
continue,  extremely  watchful,  and  never  sleep  long 
without  moving,  seldom  longer  than  a  minute ;  for 
then  they  raise  their  heads,  and  if  they  see  no  dan- 
gers, they  lie  down  again,  raising  and  reclining  their 
heads  ahernately,  at  intervals  of  about  a  minute 
each.  The  only  method,  therefore,  that  can  be 
taken,  is  to  ahoot  them :  if  they  chance  to  escape^ 
tbey  hasten  towards  the  deep,  flinging  stones  and 
dirt  behind  them  as  they  scramble  along,  and  at  th6 
same  time  expressing,  their  pain  or  their  fears,  by 
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Hie  most  dirtrieufal  cry ;  if  they  happen  io  be  oi^er- 
taken,  they  make  a  vigoronB  resistance  with  their 
feet  end  t^th  till  they  are  killed. 

The  8^  is  taken  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  and  for 
the  oil  its  fat  yields.  The  former  sells  for  about 
four  shillings ;  and,  when  dressed,  is  very  useful  in 
coTering  trunks,  making  vraistcoats,  shot-pouches, 
and  several  other  conveniences.  The  ilesb  of  this 
animal  formerly  found  place  at  the  tables  of  the 
-  great.  At  a  feast  provided  by  Archbishop  Neville 
for  Edward  the  Fourth,  there  were  twelve  seals 
and  porpoises  provided,  am(mg  other  extraordinary 
rarities. 

As  a  variety  of  this  animal,  we  may  mention  the 
SeaLion,de8cribedin  Anson's  Voyages.  Tbiaianinch 
larger  than  any  of  the  former ;  being  from  eleven  to 
eighteen  feet  long.  It  is  bo  lat,  that  when  the  skin 
is  taken  off,  the  blubber  lies  a  foot  thick  all  round 
the  body.  It  seems  to  differ  from  the  ordinary  seal, 
not  only  in  its  size,  but  also  in  its  food ;  for  it  is  often 
seen  to  graze  along  the  shore,  and  to  feed  upon  the 
long  grass  that  grows  up  along  the  edges  of  brooks. 
Its  cry  is  very  various,  sometimes  resembling  the 
neighing  of  a  horse,  and  sometimes  the  grunting 
of  the  hog.  It  may  be  regarded  as  Uie  largest  of  the 
seal  family.   . 

[[This  animal  is  principally  distinguished  by  the. 
large  mane  which  covers  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
male,  and  from  which  it  has  received  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  sea-lion.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  a  full-grown  male  will  weigh  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds.  They  reside  in  ' 
fiimilies  distinct  from  the  common  seal,  eadi  male 
having  from  two  to  four  females,  which  he  treats 
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with  much  alfoction.  They;  do-nOt^aEhui  been  mp' 
poud,  grue  en  ebore ;  but  their  foiodcQasbts  en-; 
tirely  of  fiab^  penguins,  andimeriQeauimalB.  Dwitig^ 
Utt  season  of  breeding  they  are  said  to  fiut  for  a 
]Mig  timoj  and  t»  becofne  extremely  eiBaciated:;.' 
they  ivraUow,  however,  at  intervals,  large  stones,  for: 
the  purpose  <tf  keeping  the.  stomach  dutealded.] 


Iftc  Morse.* 

The  Morse  is  an  animal  of  the  seal  kind  ;  but 
differing  from  the  rest,  in  a  very  particular  formation 
of  the  teeth,  having  two  large  tusks  growing  from 
the  upper  jaw,  shaped  like  those  of  an  elephant, 
but  directed  downvrards ;  whereas,  in  the  elephant, 
they  grow  upright,  like  horns ;  it  also  wants  the 
cutting-teeth  both  above  and  below : .  as  to  the' 
rest,  it-pretty  much  resemtlesa  seal,  except  that  it  is 
much  larger,  being  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet 
long.  Tfie  morses  are  also  generally  seen  to 
frequent  the  same  places  that  seals  are  known  to 
reside  in;  they  have  the  same  habitudesj  the  same" 
advantages,  and  the  same  imperfections.  There  are, 
however,  fewer  varieties  of  the  morse  than  the  seal '; 
and  they  are  rarely  found,  except  in.  the  frozen 
regions  near  the  pole.  They  we^e  formerly  more 
numerous  than  at  present ;  and  the  savage  natives  of 

'  II*  The  M«ne  and  tke  Manati,  with  alV  their  tribe,  hlv«  n» 
fiODt  teeth  ia  each  jatr,  in  the  Aill-grofrn  aninal :  in  the  npper . 
jaw  tbere  are  two  tuski,  which  generally  project  downwardf  far' 
beyond  the  mouth:  the  grioiiers  have  wrinkled  surfaces :  the  lips 
are  doubled ;  and  the  hind-feet  unite  at  the  extremity  of  the 
body  into  R  kind  of  fiD.i]  -    ■■ 
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tine  «oaB(«  of  GrreenJa&d  destroyed  them  id  mudt 
gr/t&tar  quantities  b^ooe  those  seas  werer  vitited  by 
Europeaa  ships  upon  the  whale-fisheryj  tbani  now. 
Whether  these  animals  have  been-  sinEe  actiiallji 
Uunned  by  the  fishes,  or  have  removed  to  some  more  - 
distant  uid  un£requ  anted  shores,  is  not  known  ;  hut 
cartaifi  it  h,  that  the  Greeolanders,  who,  once  bad 
ptenty,  are.  now  obliged  to  toil  more  assidaonsly:  fos 
milKiisteace ;  and  as  the  quantity  of  their  pROTisioqa 
decreases,  for  tfaey.live mostly  upon  seab,  the  numbua 
of- that  poor  people  are  every,  day  diminishing!.  Ail 
to  the  teetb,  they  are  generally  from  two  to.  threq 
£eet  long ;  and  the  ivory  is  much  more  esteemed. thaa 
that  of  the  dephant,  being  wfaitCE  and  harder.  The 
fishers  have  been,  known  formerly  to  killi  three,  bv 
four  hundred. at  once ;  uid  along  ^ose  sbores.whwe 
they  ebiefly  fcequented,  their  hones  ace  still  seen  lyin^p 
'  in  prodi^^s  ^lantities.  In  this,  manner  a  supply,  (tf 
provisions^  which  would  have  supported  the  Green- 
land nation  for  ages,  has  been,  in  a  few  years, 
sacrificed  to  those  who  did  not  use  them,  but  who 
sought  them  for  the  purposes  of  avarice  and 
luxury  ! 

[Captain  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage  to  America, 
Mys>  that  "  they  lie  in  herds  of  many  hundreds, 
huddling  over  one.  another  like  swine  ;  and  roar  on 
hmy  so  very  loud,  that  io  the  night,  or  fog^; 
weather,  they  gave  us  notice  of  the  vicinity  of  tbo<icd! 
before  we  could  see  it.  We  neverfound  the  vrbcJe; 
herd,  asleep,  some  being  always  upon  the  watcbi. 
These,  on  the  approach  of  the  bMt,  would  vnkei 
thoae  next  to,  them ;  and  the  alarmj^eing.  thH* 
gradually,  ccmmuiicated,  the  vf hole  herd ;  vfoiildi  bcf 
awake. presently.    Bnt  they  wereseldoin  in  ajhiuiK.' 
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to  get  amy,  till  aiter  they  bud  been  once  fireid  ti'. 
They  then  would  tumble  over  one- another  into  the 
■ea,  in  the  greatest  confiiaion.  And  if  we  did  not, 
at  the  first  discharge  kill  those  we  fired  at^  we 
generally  lost  thenij  though  mortally  wounded.- 
They  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  Uiat  dangerous 
animal  which  some  authors  have  described ;  not 
even  when  attacked.  They  are  rather  mtNre  so  in' 
appearance,  than  in  reality.  Vast  numbers  of  them 
would  follow  and  come  close  up  to  the  boata  ;  but 
the  flub  of  a  musket  in  the  pan,  or  even  the  bare 
pointing  at  one  of  them,  would  tend  them  down  in 
an  instant.  The  female  will  defend  the  young  to 
the  very  last,  and  at  the  expence.of  her  own  life, 
whether  in  the  vrater  or  upon  the  tee.  Nor  will 
the  young  one  quit  the  dam,  though  she  be  dead; 
so  that  if  one  is  killed,  the  other  is  certain  prey. 
The  dam,  when  in  the  water,  holds  the  young  one 
between  her  fore  fins."3 


The  MantUi. 

We  come,  in  the  last  place,  to  an  animal  that 
terminates  the  boundary  between  quadrupeds  and 
fishes.  Instead  of  a  creature  preying  among  the 
deeps,  and  Tetiringupon  land  for  repose  or  refresh- 
ment, we  have  here  an  animal  that  never  leaves  the 
vrater,  and  is  enabled  to  live  only  there.  It  cannot 
be  called  a  quadruped,  as  it  has  but  two  legs  only ; 
nor  can  it  be  called  a  fish,  as  it  is  covered  with  haiii.' 
In  short,  it  forms  the  link  that  unites  those  two 
great  tribes  to  each  other;  and  may  be  indtscri- 
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ninately  called  the  last  of  beasts,  or  the  first  of 
fishes. 

We  have  seen  the  seal  approaching  nearly  to  tiie 
aquatic  tribes^  by  having  its  hind  legs  thrown  back 
on  each  side  of  the  tail,  and  forming  something  that 
resembled  the  tail  of  a  fish  ;  but  upon  examining  the 
skeleton  of  that  animal,  its  title  to  the  rank  of  a 
quadruped  was  observed  pbinly  to  ^pear,  having 
all  the  bones  of  the  hinder,  legs  and  feet  as  complete 
as  any  other  animal  whaUoeVer. 
-  But  we  are  now  «)me  to  a  creature  that  not  only 
wants  the  external  appearance  of  hinder  legs,  bnt, 
when  examined  internally,  will  be  found  to  want  them 
altogether.  Themanati  is  somewhat  shaped  in  the  head 
and  the  body  like  ^e  seal ;  it  has  also  the  fore  legs  or 
hands  pret^  much  in  the  same  manner,  short  and 
webbed,  bnt  with  four  claws  only :  these  also  are 
shorter  in  proportion  than  in  the  former  animal,  and 
placed  nearer  the  head  ;  so  that  they  can  scarcely 
assist  its  motions  upon  land.  But  it  ia  in  the  hinder 
parts  that  it  chiefly  diflers  fn»n  all  others  of  the  seal 
kind.;  for  the  tail  is  perfectly  that  of  a  fish,  being 
spread  out  broad  like  a  fan,  and  wanting  even  the 
vestiges  of  those  bones  which  make  the  legs  and  feet 
in;  others  of  its  kind.  The  largest  of  these  are  about 
twenty-six  feet  in  length  ;  the  skin  is  blackish,  very 
tough  and  hard;  when  cut,  as  black  as  ebony;  and 
there  are  a  few  hairs  scattered,  like  bristles,  of  about 
an  inch  long.  The  eyes  are  very  small  in- propor- 
tion to  the  animal's  head ;  and  the  ear-holes,  for  it 
has  no  external  ears,  are  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to 
adqrit  a  pin's  bead.  The  tongue  is  so  short,  that 
some  have  pretended  it  has  none  at  all ;  and  the 
teeth  are  composed  only  of  two.  solid  white  bones. 
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nmriog  the  Mthobt  leng;ih  of  bodi  jaws,  and  formed 
merely  for  chcTring,  and  not  tearing  its  vegetable 
food.  The  female  has  breagts  placed  fervrard, 
like  those  of  a  tvooian  ;  and  the  brings  forth  btft 
Ime  at  a  time :  tkis  sbe  holds  with  her  paws  to  her 
bosom ;  there  it  sticisj  and  accompanies  her  wfaere- 
ever  she  goes. 

This  animal  can  scarcely  be  called  amphibious,  afl 
it  never  entirely  leaves  the  water,  only  advancing 
the  head  out  of  the  -stream,  to  readh  the  grass  on 
the  river  sides.  'It  feeds  eotirdy  tipon  vegeta- 
Ue«;  and  Aerefore  it  is  never  found  f&r  in  the 
open  sea,  but  chiefly  in  tlie  large  rivers  of  Sondl 
America :  and  4^n  above  two  thoosand  miles  from 
the  ocean.  It  is  ako  found  in  the  seas  near  Ram- 
tschaitka,  and  feeds  apon  the  weeds  tiiaft  grow  near 
the  shore.  There  arelftcwise  level  greens  at  the  bot- 
tom <X  some  of  the  Indian  bays,  end  therfe  tbe  matyatis 
are  hennlessly  seen  grazing  among  turUes  and  otfaey 
crastaceoua  fiihes,  neither  giving  hot-  fearing  any 
disturbance.  Tbeee  animals,  when  unmolested,  kie«^ 
together'  in  lai^  companies,  and  eurroand  dieir 
yming  ones.*  They  bring  forth  most  commonly  in 
autamti ;  and  it  is  sapposed  Ihey  go  with  young 
eigMeen  months,  for  the  time  of  generatioh  is  in 
spring. 

The  manati  has  no  voice  nor  cry,  for  the  only 
noise  it  makes,  is  by  fetching  its  breath.  Its  inter- 
na! parts  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a  horse ;  its 
internes  being  longer,  in  proportion,  than  those  (^ 
any  other  creature,  the  borseonly  excepted. 

The  fiit  of  the  manati,  which  lies  under  tbeskin, 

*  Acta  Petropolitooa. 
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jp4wii  «ip08f4  to  (be  ran  Jw  ft  li^  smeU  and  tuta, 
and  far  exceeds  the  iat  of  any  aea  anlnOl ;  at  has 
4bis  peculiar  pn^t^y.  thart  tbe  heat  of  the  sun  will 
Bet  spoil  >itj  nor  make  it  giww  caucid ;  its  taste  is  like 
t^  oU^fsweietalmmds;  and  it  will  serve  vwy  well, 
in  all  cases,  instead  of  butter :  any  quantity  may  be 
ttdien  iqwa):dly  with  safety,  (or  it  has  no  o^er  effect 
^Q  kee[HBg  the  bedy  c^ea.  The  fat  of  the  toil 
JM  (tf  a  hard^  consistence;  and,  when  boiled,  is 
«CKtre  ddicaie  than  the  former.  The  lean  is  like 
Iteef,  but  more  red ;  and  may  be  kept  a  long  while, 
in  the  hottest  ddys,  witbout  taiintin^.  It  takes  up  a 
Jong  time  in  boiling ;  and,  when  done,  eats  like  beef. 
Tbef^t  of  l^e  young  one  is  like  pmk ;  the  lean  is  like 
Teal ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  very  probable  that 
4hi8  adinal'e  flesh  somewhat  resembles  that  of  turtle ; 
tiittce  they  are  f^'  in  the  same  elememt,  and  upon 
Ibe  very  sam^  fopd.  The  turtle  is  a  delicacy  well 
JmjDvna  among  ue :  our  loxuries  are  not  as  yet  suffi- 
{denthr  he^^^ded  to  introduce  the  manati ;  whicb, 
if  it.  could  be  brought  over*  pigbt  singly  suffice  £» 
a  wlKOe  £or|NMnition, 


'[the  Pla^m. 

Of  all  the  treasures  in  Natural  History,  with 
which  the  New  World  is  gradually  enriching  our 
^:ock>  it  is  probable  that  none  has  yet  been  disco, 
vered,  differing  so  much  in  its  general  appearance 
fi^m  every  other  known  quadruped,  as  the  Duck- 
billed Platypus.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland, 
and  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Natu- 
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niist'B  Miscdlany,  limn  a  specimen  in  (he  posieff- 

sion  of  Mr.  Dobaon. 

"  Of  all  the  mammalia  yet  known,  it  seems  the 
most  extraordinary  in  its  conformation  ;  exhibiting 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  the  beak  of  a  duck, 
engrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped.  So  accurate 
is  the  similitude,  that  at  first  vievr,  it  naturally 
excites  the  idea  of  some  deceptive  preparation  by 
artificial  means:  the  very  epidermis, < proportion, 
serratures,  manner  of  opening,  and  other  particulars 
of  the  beak  of  a  shoveller,  or  the  broad-billed  species 
of  duck,  presenting  themselves  to  the  view ;  nor  is 
it  without  the  most  minute  and  rigid  examination, 
that  we  can  persuade  ourselves  of  its  being  the  real 
beak  or  snout  of  a  quadruped. 

"  Thebody  is  depressed,  and  has  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  an  otter  in  miniature ;  it  is  covered  with  a 
very  thick,  soft,  and  beaver-like  fur;  and  is  of  a 
moderately  dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  somewhat 
ferraginouB  white  beneath.  The  head  is  flattish, 
and  rather  smalt  than  large ;  the  mouth  or  snout, 
as  before  observed,  so  exactly  resembles  that  of 
some  broad-billed  species  of  duck,  that  it  might  be 
mistaken  for  such ;  round  the  base  is  a  flat  circular 
membrane,  somewhat  deeper  or  wider  below  than 
above  ;  viz.  below  near  the  fiHh  of  an  inch,  and 
above  an  eighth.  The  tail  is  flat,  furry  like  the 
body,  rather  short  and  obtuse,  with  an  almost  bifid 
termination :  it  is  broader  at  the  base ;  and  gra- 
dually lessens  to  the  tip,  and  is  about  three  inches  in 
length :  its  colour  is  similar  to  that  of  the  body. 
The  length  of  the  whole  animal,  from  the  tip  of  the 
beak,  to  that  of  the  tail,  is  thirteen  inches :  of  the 
beak  an  inch  and  a  half.     The  legs  are  very  short. 
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^Miutia/6ag  iif  a  brind  iteb,  «lri<jb  on  tiie  fote-feeC 
tfxtendd  to  a  coosidcfable  Stance  beyond  the  daws ; 
bat  Ml  th«  hind-fert  roacbea  no  farther  than  the 
MOtfi  of  the  clawa.  Oa  the  fore-fest  are  five  cIafVB> 
stFaight,  tteong,  and  sharp  poiated ;  the  ffro  ex- 
terior ones  somewhat  shorter  than  the  three,  middle 
enei.  On  ike  hind-feet  are  six  t^ams,  longer^  and 
more  tncUnin^  to  a  currcsd  foriA  than  those  of  the  - 
fttM-feet:  the  estbriof  toe  and  claw  are  considera- 
My  idiBPter  than  the  four  middle  ones :  Uie  interiov 
or  UKth  is  seated  mneb'  higher  up  than  the  rest,  and 
fesemfotes  a  atrtfng  sharp  ^or.  All  the  l^;s  are 
Imiry  above ;  the  ibre-foei  are  naked  hoih  afoore 
and  below ;  bat  Uie  hind-feet  are  hairy  above^  and 
Naked'  iciow.  Tbe  internal  edges  of  the  uoder 
mandibfei  (wdii(^  is  narrower  titan  the  upper)  are 
tertUed  4X  cbaandled  ^ith  namerons  Btris,  as  in  s 
dudt's  bill.  Tho  nostrils  are-  small  and  round>.  and 
W0  sitnated  abont  a  qoarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
Hp  fif  ^  bill/  and  are  about  the  eighth  of  an  indi 
^A|nt  from  each  other.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  teeth ;  the  palate  is  removed,  but  seems  to  hare 
B^odited:  tiiat  of  a  dnck :  tho  tongue  siso  is  want- 
itt^  m  the  specimen.  The  -ears,  or  auditory  fora* 
mhiB^.  are  placed  ^out  half  an  inch  b^ond  thd 
eyes:;  they  appear  like  a  pair  of  oval  holes,  of  tha 
ei^idi  of  an  inch  in  diameter ,-  there  being  no  ex- 
tern] ear.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  on  each 
mte,  a  litde  beyond  the  beak,  are  situated  two 
flmaHish  oval  white  spots ;  in  tbe  lower  part  of 
aaoh  of  which  are  embedded  the  eyes,  or  at  least 
ttie  parts  allotted  to  the  animal  for  some  kind  (^ 
vision:;  for  from  the  thickness  of  tbe  fur  and  the 
a^iallness  of  the  organs,  they  seem  to  have  been 
vol.  ni.  T 
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bnt  obicorely  calculated  for  distinct  vision ;  aad: 
are  probably  like  thoie  of  moles,  and  some  other 
animals  of  tbat  tribe ;  or  perhaps  even  subcittane- 
oqb;  the  whole  apparent  diameter  of  the  cavity  in 
which  they  were  placed^  not  exceeding  the  tentik  of 
an  inch. 

"  When  we  consider  the  general  form  of  this  Ani- 
mal, and  particularly  its  hill  and  webbed  feet,  we 
shall  readily  perceive  that  it  must  be  a  resident  in. 
watery  situations ;  that  it  has  the  habit  of-  digging, 
or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  under 
ground ;  and  that  Its  food  consists  of.  aquatic  .plants 
and  animals..  This  is  all  at  present  Uiat  can  be. 
reasonably  guessed  at :  future  observations,  made: 
in. its  native  regions,  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  ut 
more  ample  information,  and  will  make,  us  fully 
acquainted  with  the  nabiral  history  of  an. animal 
which  differs  so  widely  from  all  other  quadrupeds, 
and  which  verifies  in  .a  moststriklng  manner  the 
observation  of  Bnffiin,  '  tbat.  whatever  was.  pos- 
sible for  nature  to  produce  has  actually  been  pro- 
duced.' 

"  On  a  subject  so  extraordinary  as  Uie  present,  a 
degree  of  scepticism  is  not  only  pardonable  but 
laudable ;  and  I  ought  perhaps  to  acknowle^;e^ 
diat  I  almost  doubt  the  testimony  of  my  own  jeyes, 
with  respect  to  the  structure  of  the  animal's  heak ; 
yet  must  confess,  that  I  can  perceive.no  appearance 
of  any  deceptive  preparation ;  and  the  edges,  of  the 
gupe  of  the  mouth,  the  insertion,  &c.  when  tried 
by  the  test  of  maceration  in  water,  so  as  to  render 
every  part  completely  moveable,  seem  perfectly 
natural ;    nor  can  the  most  accurate  examinati<m  of 
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expfert  anatomists  discover  any  deception  in  this 
particolar." 

Other  specimens  have  been  brought  into  this 
omntry,  by  which  all  doubts  of  its  bein;^  a  peculiar 
and  distinct  quadruped  are  satisfactorily  removed. 
Mr.  Home  examined  one  from  the  museum  of  Sir- 
Joseph  Banks  ;  and  discovered  that  the  beak  was^ 
not  the  mouth  of  the  animal,  but  merely  a  prelection 
of  the  bones  of  the  nose  and  palate  instead  of  front 
teeth:  that  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  was  seated 
behind  this  bill-like  {ffojection,  and  contained  two' 
grinders  on  each  side  in  both  jaws:  the  tongue 
hardly  half  an  indi  long,  and  capable  of  beingi 
drawn  iato  the  mouth  entirely.  It  is  probable  there-, 
fore,  that  the  animal,  conveys  its  prey,  by  means  of 
suction  through  this  bill-like  protnsion,  into' its- 
proper  mobth.]  ■ 


CHAP.   IX. 


Of  AnirmU  of  the  Monk^  Kind.* 

C/UADRUPEDS  may  be  considered  as  a  nu- 
merous groape,  terminated  on  every  side  by  some 
that  but  in  part  deserve  the  name.  On  one  quar- 
ter we  see  a  tribe  covered  with  quills,  or  furnished' 
with  wings,  that  lift  them  among  the  inhabitants  of' 

■  {_'  The  agtmalB  of  this  very  extensive  tiiniily  are  diatingtuEhed, . 
bj  their  having  four  front  teeth  m  each  jaw,  dl  placed  doee  togo'- 
ther  as  in  the  human  mouth :  the  canine  teeth  are  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  a  little  distant  from  the  grinders:  the  grindora  ar^ 
obtuie.^ 

tS 
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air;  on  another,  we  behold  a  ^venity  cb^ed 
with  scales  and  shells,  to  rank  with  infiectt;  and 
stiB,  on  a  third,  we  see  them  descending  titfo  the 
waters,  to  live  amon^  the  mute  tenants  of  dwU 
element.  We  now  come  to  a  numerous  trihe,  tba^ 
leaving  the  hmte  creation,  seem  to  make  apjffoaches 
even  to  humanity;  that  bear  an  awkward  resem- 
Uaoce  of  the  human  form,  and  discover  some  &int 
efforts  at  intellectual  sagacity. 

Animals  of  the  monkey  class  are  famished  vrith 
faaads  instep  of  paws  :  their  ears,  eyes,  eye-lids, 
lips,  and  breasts,  are  like  those  of  mankind ;  their 
internal  conformation  also  bears  some  distant  like- 
ness ;  and  the  whole  offers  a  picture  diat  may  well 
mortify  the  pride  of  sncfa  as  make  their  persons  alone 
the  principal  object  of  their  admiration. 

These  approaches,  however,  are  gradual;  and 
some  bear  the  marks  of  this  our  boasted  form  more 
strongly  than  others. 

In  the  Ape  kind  we  see  the  whole  external  ma- 
chine strongly  impressed  with  the  human  likeness, 
andcapableofthesameexertions :  these  walk  upright, 
want  a  tail,  have  deshy  posteriors,  l»ve  calves  to 
their  legs,  and  feet  nearly  like  ours. 

In  the  Baboon  kind  we  perceive  a  more  distant 
approach  to  the  human  form ;  the  quadraped  mix- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  animal's  figure :  these  gene- 
rally go  upon  all  fours ;  but  some,  when  upri|^t» 
are  as  tall  as  a  man;  Uiey  have  diort  tails,  long 
snouts,  and  are  possessed  of  brutal  fierceness. 
^  The  Monkey  kind  are  removed  a  step  further  r 
these  are  much  less  than  the  former,  with  tails  as 
long,  or '  long;er,  than  their  bodies,  and  fla^sh 
faces. 
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Lastly,  tite  A&ki  and  Opounm  fcind^  Kem  to 
lose  aU  resemblance  of  the  haman  figure,  except  in 
having  hands :  their  noBes  are  lengthened  bnt,  liks 
those  of  quadrupeds,  and  every  part  of  ti^eir  bodies 
totaHy  different  from  the  human  ;  however,  as  they 
gnsp  their  food,  or  other  objects,  with  one  hand* 
which  qaadrupeda  cannot  do,  this  single  similitode 
gives  them  an  air  of  sagacity,  to  which  they  faavs 
scarcely  any  other  pretensions^ 

From  this  slight  survey  it  may  be  easily  seen  that 
one  general  description  will  not  serve  for  ani* 
mak  so  v^ry  different  from  each  other :  nevertheless; 
it  would  be  fatiguing  to  the  last  degree,  as  their 
varieties  are  so  numerous,  and  their  differences  so 
■mall,  to  go  through  a  particular  description  of  each. 
In  ihia  case  it  will  be  best  to  give  a  history  of  the 
foremost  in  each  class ;  at  the  same  time  marking  the 
distinctions  in  every  species.  By  this  we  shall  avoid 
a  tedious  repetition  of  siiriilar  characters,  and  con- 
sider the  manners  and  the  oddities  of  this  fantastic 
tribe  in  general  points  of  view ;  where  we  shaH 
perceive  how  nearly  they  approach  to  the  hiiman 
figure,  and  how  little  they  benefit  by  the  ^proxi- 


Tbe  foremost  of  the  Ape  kind  is  the  Ourang  ' 
Outang,  or  Wild  Man  of  the  Woods.  This  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  various  animals,  agree- 
ing in  one  common  character  of  walking  upright, 
but  coming  from  different  countries,  and  of  very  dif- 
ferent proportions  and  powers.  The  Troglodyte  of 
Pontius,  the  Drill  of  Purchaa,  and  the  Pigmy  of 
Tyson,  have  all  received  this  general  name ;  and 
bave  been  ranked,  by  some  natnialists,  nndn  one 
general  descripUoa.    H  we  read  the  accraott  o£ 
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many  remote  travellers,  under  this  name  we  are  pre- 
sented' with  a  formidable  animal,  from  six  to  eight 
feet  hig^ ;  if  we  examine  the  books  of  such  as  have 
described  it  nearer  home,  we  find  it  a  pigmy  not 
'above  three.  In  this  diversity  we  must  be  content 
to  blend  their  various  descriptions  into  one  general 
account ;  observing,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  any  of  their  relations,  althou^ 
"we  are  puzzled  which  to  follow.    - 

The  Ourang  Outang,  which  of  all  other  animals 
most  nearly  approaches  to  the  human  race,  is  seen  of 
different  sizes,  from  three  to  seven  feet  high.  In 
'general,  however,  its  stature  is  less  than  that  of  a 
man ;  but  its  strength  and  agility  much  greater. 
Travellers  who  have  seen  various  kinds  of  these 
animals  in  their  native  solitudes,  give  us  surprising 
-relations  of  their  force,  their  swiftness,  their  address, 
and  their  ferocity.  Naturalists  who  have  observed 
-their  form  and  manners  at  home,  have  been  as  much 
struck  with  their  patient,  pliant,  imitative  dispo- 
sitions ;  with  their  appearance  and  conformation  so 
-nearly  human.  Of  the  smallest  sort  of  these  animals 
we  have  had  several,  at  different  times,  brought 
into  this  country,  all  nearly  alike;  but  that  observed 
by  Dr.  Tyson,  is  the  best  known,  having  been 
described  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

The  animal  which  was  described  by  that  learned 
physician,  was  brought  from  Angola'  in  Africa 
-where  it  had  been  taken  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
'country,  in  company  with  a  female  of  the  same  kind, 
that  died  by  the  way.  The  body  was  covered 
'with  hair,  which  was  of  a  coal-black  colour,  more 
Tcsembling  human  hair  than  that  of  brutes.-  It 
.'bore'  A  still  stronger .  similitude  in  its  different 
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lengtlu;  for  in  those  places  where  it  is  longest  on 
Uie  hnnian  species^  it  was  also  longest  in  this ;  as  on 
the  bead,  the  upper  lip,  the  chinj  and  the  pubes. 
The  face  was  like  that  of  a  maa,  the  forehead 
larger,  and  the  head  round.  The  upper  and  lower 
jaw  were  not  so  prominent  as  in  monkies ,-  but  flat^ 
like  those  of  a  man.  The  ears  were  like  those  of 
a  man  in  most  respects ;  and  the  teeth  had  more  re- 
semblance to  the  human;  than  those  of  any  other 
creature.  The  bending  of  the  arms  and  legs  were 
just  the  same  as  in  a  man ;  and,  in  short,  the  animal, 
at  first  view,  presented  a  figure  entirely  human. 

In  order  to  discover  its  differences,  it  was  neces-' 
sary  to  take  a  closer  survey  ,*  and  then  the  imperfec- 
tions of  its  form  began  to  appear. '  The  first  obvi- 
ous difference  was  in  the  flatness  oS  the  nose;  the 
next  in  the  lowness  of  the  forebe&d,  and  the  want-J 
ing  the  prominence  of  the  chin.  The  ears  were  pro- 
portionably  too  large;  the  eyes  too  close  to  each 
other;  and  theinterval  between  the  nose  and  mouth 
too  great.  The  body  and  limbs  differed,  in  thti 
thi^  being  too  short,  and  the  arms  too  long ;  iti 
the  thumb  being  too  little,  and  the  palm  of  the  hand 
too  narrow.  The  feet  also  were  rather  more  tike 
hands  than  feet ;  and  the  animal,  if  we  may  judge 
irom  the  figure,  bent  too  much  upon  its  haunches.) 
,  When  this  creature  was  examined  anatomically, 
a  surprising  similitude  was  seen  to  prevail  in  its  in- 
ternal conformation.  It  differed  from  man  in  the 
number  of  its  ribs,  having  thirteen;  whereas,  in 
man,  there  are  but  twelve.  The  vertebne  of  the 
neck,  also  were  shorter,  the  bones  of  the  pelvia 
narrower,  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  were  deeper,  the 
iidoies  were  rounder,  the  urinary  and  gall  bladden 
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Wicre  longitr  aod  ■vwlkr.  mA  tbe  ureten  of  9  dtifo^ 
flit  figure.  Sacfa  were  tbe  priedpiii  distiadiaaii 
b^weea  (he  ioterDal  parU  of  tbii  aaimal  and  tkiMe  erf 
man ;  in  almost  erery  thing  eke  they  were  eatinly 
and  exactly  the  fame,  and  dtaeovered  an  aatoiurtiug 
congraity.  Indeed,  nany  parts  were  so  mncli 
alike  in  confcffnationj  that  it  might  have  excited 
wonder  how  they  were  prodnctive  of  mch  few  ad> 
vantage*.  The  tongue,  and  all  Uie  organs  {^  tfa* 
iwct,  were  the  name^  and  yet  i^  anifloel  was  domfa  ; 
the  brain  wu  formed  in  the  aame  manner  with  HuA 
of  nian,  and  yet  the  creatare  wanted  reaMn:  an 
.  evident  prof^  (as  M.  BuSbn  finely  obserres)  that 
no  dispoiitioB  of  matter  will  gire  mind  i  and  that 
the  body>  how  njcdy  soever  formed,  is  formed  in 
vain,  when  thefe  la  not  infiited  a  soul  to  direct  its 
operations. 

.  Having  thaa  taken  a  comparative  view  of  tlua 
creature  with  men,  what  follows  may  be  necessary 
to  fu)mplete  the  general  description.  This  anima{ 
wap  very  hairy  ^1  behind,  from  the  head  down* 
war^ ;  and  the  hair  so  thidc,  that  it  covered  the  skin 
almost  ft'om  being  seen :  bat  in  all  parts  before,  tbo 
hair  was  much  thinner,  the  skin  every  where  ap» 
P«sred;  and  in  some  places  it  was  almost  bare. 
Whra  it  went  on  all  fours,  as  it  was  sometimes  seen 
^o  do,  it  appeared  all  hairy  ;  when  it  went  erects 
it  appeared  before  less  hairy,  and  more  like  a  man. 
Its  hair,  which  in  this  particular  animal  was  bbck, 
ranch  more  resembled  that  of  men  than  Uie  flir  of 
bmtes  ;  for,  in  the  latter,  besides  their  long  hair, 
there  is  usually  a  finer  and  shorter  intermixed ;  bid 
in  the  ourang  outang  it  was  all  of  a  kind ;  only 
about  the  pubes  the  hair  was  greyish,  seemed  li 
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■ad  cbm,  where  it  wm  greyiab,  like  Uie  but  «f  » 
bewl  The  face,  haods,  aad  soles  of  the  HmC, 
were  wHliont  hair ;  «Bd  ho  was  tnoet  part  «f  tbfe 
fonfaead:  btitdown  the8idsi«f  die  face,  thetmir 
was  tfak^  it  being  there  about  an  ineli  and  ft 
half  long,  wfait^  exceeded  that  on  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  In  ttie  palms  of  its  hand  were  remark- 
able tboae  lines  which  are  osBally  taken  notice  of  in 
p^nistry;  and^at  the  tips  of  tiie  fingers^  those  spiral 
lines  obserTed  in  man.  The  p^ms  of  the  hands  were 
M  long  «s  the  soles  of  the  feet^  and  the  toes  upon 
these  were  as  long  as  the  fingers ;  the  mid^  toe 
mts  Ibe  longest  of  all^  sod  the  whole  foot  differed 
from  the  human .  The  hinder  feet  being  thn«  formed 
as  hands,  the  animal  often  used  them  as  such ;  md, 
on  the  contrary,  now  and  then  made  nse  of  its  hands 
instead  of  feet.  The  breasto  appeared  small  and  shri- 
velled, bnt  eiactly  like  dwwe  of  a  man  :  the  navd 
also  appeared  <rery  fair,  and  in  exact  disposition, 
being  neither  barder  nor  more  prominent  than  whet. 
is  QBually  seen  in  children.  Such  is  the  descripttoa 
of  this  extraordinary  creature ;  to  which  little  hat 
been  added  by  succeeding  observers,  except  that  the 
colour  of  the  hair  is  often  found  to  vary  :  in  that 
described  by  Eldwards  it  was  of  a  reddish  brown. 

From  a  pictni«  so  like  that  of  the  human  species, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  corresponding 
mind ;  and  it  is  certain  that  such  of  these  animals 
as  have'  been  shown  in  Europe,  have  discovered  a 
degree  of  imitation  beyond  what  any  quadruped  can 
mrive  at. 

That  of  Tyson  was  a  gentle,  fond,  harmless  crea- 
ttire.  }n  its  pstasage  to  England,  those  tbi^it  knew 
§ 
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on  shji^-board  it  would  embrace  with  the  greatest 
teoderness,  openiog  their  bosomsj  aod  clasping  iU 
baada  about  tiiem.,  MookieH  of  a  lower  species  it 
held  in  utter  aversioa ;  it  would  always  avoid  the 
place  whore  they  were  kept  in  the  samevessd; 
and  seemed  to  consider  itsejf  as  a  creature  of  higher 
extracUon.  After  it  was  taken,  aad  a  Utile  used  to 
wear  dothes>  it  grew  very  fond  of  them ;  a  part  it 
would  put  on  wi^out  aoy  help,  and  tite  rest  it  would 
carry  in  its  haud  to  some  of  the  compaay,  for  their 
aBsistance.  It  would  lie  in  a  bed,  place  its  head  on 
■the  pillaw,  and  pull  the  clothes  upwards,  as  a  man 
would  do. 

That  which  was  seen  by  Edwards,  and  describe 
by  Bufibn,  showed  even  a  superior  degree  of 
■agadty.  It-  walked  like  all  of  its  kind  upon  two 
legs,  even  though  it  carried  burUiens.  .  Its  air  WM 
melancholy,  and  its  deportment  grave.  .  Unlike  the 
baboon  ormonkey,  whose  mtriipns  are  violent,  and 
appetites  capricious,  who  are  fond  of  miBcbief,  and 
<^>edient  only  from  fear,  this  animal  vras  slow  in 
its-  motions,  and  a  look  was  snfficietit  to  keep  it  in 
awe.  I  have  seen  it,  says  M.  Bufibn,  give  its  hand 
to  show  the  ccHnpany  to  the  door :  I  have  seen  if  sit  at 
table,  unfold  its  napkin,  wipe  its  lips,  make  use  of  the 
spoon  and  the  fork  to  carry  the  victuals  to  its  mouth, 
pour  out  its  drink  into  a  glass,  touch  glasses  when 
invited,  take  a  cup  and  saucer  and  lay  them  on  the 
table,  put  in  sugar,  pour  out  its  tea,  leave  it  to  coot 
before  drinking:  and  all  this  .without  any  other 
instigation  than  the  signs  or -the  command  of  its 
master,  and  often  of  its  own  accord.  It  was  gentle 
and  inoffensive ;  it  even  approached  strangers  with 
JWBpectj  and  c^ne  rather  to  receive  caresses' than  to 
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offbr  iajariefl.  It  was  particularly  fond  of  sugared 
comfitSj  which  every  body  was  ready  to  give  it ;  and, 
as  it  bad  a  defluxioD  upon  the  breast^  so  much  sugar* 
contributed  to  increase  the  disorder^  and  shorten  its 
life.  It  continued  at  Paris  but  one  enmmer,  and 
died  in  London.  It  ate  indiscriminately  of  all 
things,  but  it  preferred  dry  and  ripe  fmita  to  afl 
other  aliments.  It  would  drink  wine  but  in  small 
quantities,  and  gladly  left  it  for  milk,  tea,  or  any 
-other  sweet  liquor. 

Such  these  animals  appeared  when  brought  into 
Europe.  Howerer,  many  of  their  extraordinaiy 
halnts  were  probably  the  resnlt  of  education,  and 
we  are  not  told  how  long  the  instructions  they 
received  for  this  purpose  were  continued.  But  we 
learn  from  another  account  that  they  take  but  a 
very  short  time  to  come  to  a  greet  degree  of 
imitative  perfection.  M.  Le  Brosse  bought  two 
young  ones,  that  were  but  a  year  old,  ft-om  a  Negro  ; 
and  these  at  that  early  age  discovered  an  astonishing 
power  of  imitation.*  They  even  then  sat  at  the 
table  like  men,  ab;  of  every  thing  without  distinc- 
tion, made  use  of-  their  knife^  spoon,  and  fork,  both 
to  eat  their  meat  and  help  themselves.  They  drank 
wine  and  other  liquors.  When  carried  on  ship- 
■board,  they  had  signs  for  the  cabin  boys  expres- 
sive of  their  wants ;  and  whenever  these  neglected 
Attending  upon  them  as  they  desired,  they  instantly 
.flew  into  a  passion,  seized  them  by  the  arm,  bit 
them,  and  kept  them  down.  The  male  was  sea-sick, 
and  required  attendance  like  a  human  creature; 
lie  vres  even  twice  bled  in  the  arm ;   and  eveij 

*  As  quoted  by  Buffon,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  77. 
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JKNM  afterwkrcN  when  he  ibmid  himself  ovt  «f  order, 
be  shewed  Ida  arm  &e  dniroos  ofhtAng  TcUered  by 
bleeding. 

'  Pynati  relates  that  in  the  province  of  Stem 
Leone,  in  Africa,  there  are  a  kind  of  apes,  called 
Baris,  which  are  Btron^  and  muscular,  and  which,  if 
properly  instrucbed  when  yoang,  sorve  as  verynseiil 
domestics.  They  usually  walk  upright ;  they  pmind 
at  a  mortar  ;  they  go  to  the  river  to  fetch  water,  tirii 
they  carry  back  in  a  little  pitcher,  on  their  heads  t 
but  if  care  be  not  taken  to  receive  die  pitcher  at 
Iheir  return  they  let  it  fall  to  the  ground,  andtheo, 
ae^ng  )t  broken-,  they  begin  to  lament  end  cry  'toi 
that  loss.  Le  Comte's  account  is  much  to  the  8am6 
purpose,  of  an  ape  wbidi  he  saw  in  the  Streighfs 
«f  Molucca.  "  It  walked  upon  ita  tvro  hibd  feet> 
which  it  bent  a  little,  like  a  dog  that  had  beeA 
taught  to  dance.  It  made  use  of  its  bands  and 
arms  as  we  do.  Its  visage  wab  not  mbch  wace  disr 
agreeable  than  that  of  a  Hottentot ;  but  the  body 
was  all  over  covered  with  a  woolly  hair  of  different 
colours.  As  to  the  rest,  it  cried  like  a  child :  all  its  ' 
outward  actions  were  so  like  the  human,  and  the 
passions  so  lively  and  significant,  that  dumb  men 
could  scarcely  better  express  their  conceptions  and 
desires.  It  bad  also  that  expression  of  passioti  or 
joy  which  we  often  see  in  children,  stamping  Wl^ 
its  feet  and  striking  ther^  against  tbe  ground, 'i(» 
show  its  spite,  or  when  refused  any  tUn^'it  fias- 
rionately  longed  for.  "  Although  these  animafe," 
continues  he,  "  are  very  big,  for  that  I  saw  was  four 
feet  bigfa,  their  nimbleness  is  incredible.  It  is  ft 
pleasure  beyond  expression  to  see  them  run  up  the 
tackling  of  a  ship,  where  they  sometimes  plajr  as  if 
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tftejr  bad  a  ktidck  of  vaulting  pecoliar  to  t)i$nurelve^, 
tn*  as  if  tbtyr  bad  been,  paid,  like  our  rope-danGeni. 
ta  diwrt  the  company.  Sometimes,  saep«nded  by' 
qpelcmi,  tfaey  potae  thentBelres,  and  then  turn  aJt 
of  a  sodden  round  abootarope,  with  as  much  quick- 
ness, as  a  wbeelj  w  a  aling  put  ioto  motioa.  Some- 
tatnes  holding;  the  rope  Buoceflsively  with  their  loug; 
fiogerSf  and  kttin^  ibe  whole  body  fall  into  thei: 
air,  they  run  full  speed  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
aikd'coiiie.ttack  again  with  the  same  amftnesB.  There 
ia  no  postnte  but  they  imitate,  nor  motion  but  they, 
perform^  Bending  themselves  hke  a  bow,  roIlJDg^ 
like  a  bowJ,  hanging  by  the  hands,  feet,  and  te^« 
aocor£ttg  to  the  differeut  fancies  with  which  their 
<3iprif!ious  imagination  supplies  them.  But  what  is 
itill  more  amaziDg  Uian  all,  is  their  agility  to  fling* 
tbemselves  ftom  one  rope  to  another,  though  at  thirty> 
l^rty,  and  fifty  feet  distance." 

^ch  are  the  habitudes  and  the  powers  of  th^ 
snaller  dass  of  these,  extraordinary  creature  ;  but 
we  are  presented  ivith  a  very  dii^rent  picture  in 
those  of  a  larger  stature  and  more  muscular  fc»:iB. 
The  littie  anirods  we  have  been  describing,  which 
are  seldom  found  above  four  feet  high,  seem  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  dwarfs  among  the  human 
species,  being  gentle,  assiduous,  and  playful,  rather 
fitted  to  amuse  than  terrify.  But  the  gigantic  races 
of  the  Oorang  Outang,  seen  and  described  by 
travellers,  are  truly  formidable ;  and  in  the  gloomy 
forests,  where  they  are  only  found,  seem  to  hold 
sndisputed  dominion.  Many  <£  these  are  as  tall 
or  taller  than  a  man ;  active,  strong,  and  intrepid^ 
cunning,  lascivious,  and  cruel.  This  redoubtable 
rival  of  mankind  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Africa,  in 
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the  East  indies,  in  MadagaacaTj  end  in  Borneo.* 
In  the-  last  of  these  pkces,  the  people  of  qaality 
course  him  as  we  do  the  stag ;  and  Uiis  sort  of  bunt- 
ing is  one  of  the  fareurite  aipuseraents  of  the  king 
IhiiDself.  This  creature  is  eztremly  avrift  of  foot,> 
endowed  with  extraordinary  strength^  and  rnns  with 
prodigious  celerity.  His  akin  is  all  hairy,  his  eyes 
sunk  in  bis  bead,  his  counteaance  stern,  his  fece 
tanned,  and  all  bis  lineaments,  though  exactly  human,' 
harsh  and  bladcened  by  the  sun.  In  Africa  this 
creature  is  even  still  more  formidable.  Battel  calls 
him  the  Fongo,  and  assures  us  that  in  all  his  pro- 
portions he  resembles  a  man,  except  that  he  is  much- 
larger  even  to  a  gigantic  state.  His  fece  resembles 
that  of  a  man,,  the  eyes  deep  sunk  in  the  head,  the 
hair  on  each  side  extremdy  long,  the  visage  naked 
and  without  hair,  as  also  the  ears  and  the  bands. 
The  body  is  lightly  covered,  and  scarcely  differing 
from  that  of  a  man,  except  that  there  are  no  calve< 
to  the  legs.  Still,  however,  the  animal  is  seen  to 
walk  upon  bis  hinder  legs,  and  in  an  erec^t  pos- 
ture. He  sleeps  under  trees,  and  builds  hiras^f  a 
hut,  which  serves  to  protect  him  against  the  sua 
and  the  rains  of  the  bvpical  climates,  of -which  he. 
is  a  native.  He  lives  only  upon  fruits  and  is  no 
Way  carnivorous.  He  cannot. speak,  although  fur-: 
nished  with  a  greater  instinct  than  any  other  animal 
of  the  bmte  creation.  When  the  Negroes  make  a 
fire  in  the  woods,  this  animal  comes  near  and  warms, 
himself  by  the  blaze.  However,  be  has  not  skiH 
enou^  to  keep  the  flame  alive  by  feeding  it  vfHh 
fuel.     They  go  together  in  companies  ;  and  if  thej 

*  Le  Comte's  History  of  Ciiiiu. 
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happen  to  meet  one  of.theliunaa  epecieSj  Kmotei 
from  BQccoor;  they  show  him  no  mercy.  They  even 
attack  the  elephant,  which  they  beat  with  their 
clubs,  and  oblige  to  leave  timt  part  of  the  forest 
which  they  claim  as  their  own.  It  is.impoEtgible 
tfi  take  any  of  these  drea^ul.  creatures,  alive,  for 
they  are  so  strong  Uiat.  ten  men  would  not  be  a 
match  for  bnt  one  of  them.  None  of  this  kind, 
therefore,'  are  taken  except  when  very  young,, 
aod  these  but  rarely,  when  the  female  happens  to 
leave  them  behind,  for  in  general  they  keep  dung, 
t^  .the  breast,  and  adhere  both  with  legs  and  arms. 
From  the  same  traveller  we  learn,  that  when  one 
«f  these  animals  dies,  the  rest  coyer  the  body  with  a- 
quantity  of  leaves  and  branches.  They  sometimes 
also  stujw  mercy  to  the  human  kind.  A  Negro' 
boy,  that  was  taken  by  one  of  these,  and  carried 
into  the  woods,  continued  there  a  whole  year,  with-- 
citut  receiving  any  injury.*  Prom  another  traveller 
we  learn,  that  these  animals  often  attempt  to  surprise 
the  female  Negroes  as  they  go.into  the  woods,  and 
frequently  keep  them  against  their  wills  for  the  plea- 
sure of  their  company  ;  feeding  them  very  plentifhily; 
all  the  time.  He  assures  us  that  he  knew  a  woman- 
of  Loango  that  had  lived  among  these  animals  for 
three  yt^ars.  They  grow  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,, 
and  are  of  unequalled  strength.  They  build  sbedsy 
and  make  use  of  clubs  for  their  defence.  Their 
tnces  are  broad,  their  noses  flat,  their  ears  without  a 
tip,  their  skins  are  more  bright  than  that  of  a 
Mulatto,  and  they  are  covered  on  many  parts  of 
the  body  with  long  and  tawny-coloured  hair.     Their 

*  Le  BroMe,  as  quoted  by  Bufibn,  toI.  xxtou  p.  70. 
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b^jt  itlar^,  tliew  bteb  fttt,-KiHl  yet  nting'bdiind. 
They  lometimes  walk  aprigbCj  and  tDmetinieB  upon 
all-fiiura,  when  ibey  are  baisitically  di^Kned. 

Pr^m  this  deacripdoR  o£  the  Ounmg  Outang^, 
we  percetre  at  what  a  dietartce  the  first  aninid  tiS 
the  hnite  creation  is  placed  from  the  very  lowest 
of  tibe  baman  i^ecies.  Even  in  coanCnes  peopled 
■w\&i  Bavages,  thia  creature  is  considered  as  a  brast ; 
and  in  those  very  places  where  we  might  suppose  the 
snsallest  difference  between  them  and  mankind,  Ae 
inhabitants  bold  it  in  the  greatest  conbempt  and 
detestation.  In  Borneo^  where  this  animal  hn  been 
said>  to  come  to  its  g;reateBt  perfectioDj  the  natires 
hunt  it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  pwme  tba 
elephent  or  the  lion,  while  its  resemblance  to  Ae 
fanann  form  procures  it  neither  pity  nor  protection. 
The  gradatrouB  of  Nature  in  the  oAer  parts  c^ 
nature  are  minute  and  insensible ;  in  the  passage  from 
qaadrupeds  to  fishes  we  can  scarcdy  tell  where  A« 
(Jnadruped  ends  and  the  fish  begins ;  in  the  descent 
from  beasts  to  insects  we  can  hardly  distinguish  the 
steps  of  the  progression  ;  but  in  the  ascent  front 
brutes  to  man,  the  line  is  strongly  drawn^  well 
marked  and  nnpassable.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
Oorang  Ontang  resenUes  man  in  form^  or  imi- 
tates many  of  his  actions ;  he  still  conUnnes  a 
wretched,  helpless  creature,  pent  np  in  Uie  moat 
gloomy  part  <^  the  forest^  and,  with  regard  to  the 
provision  for  his  own  happiness,  inferior  even  to  the 
dephant  or  the  beaver  in  sagacity.  To  us,  indeed^ 
this  animal  seems  much  vriaer  than  it  reidly  is.  As 
we  have  long  been  used  to  measure  tbt  sagacity 
of  all  actions  by  their  similitude  to  our  own«  and 
not  their  fitncn  to  the  animal's  way  of  living,  we 
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.ire  [fleased  with  the  imitations  of  the  ape,  eren' 
thoagh  vre  know  they  are  far  from  contributing  to 
the  convenience  of  its  situation.  An  ape,  oraqtia-< 
draped,  when  under  the  trammels  of  huinan  educa- 
tion, may  be  an  admirable  object  for  human  curio- 
sity, but  is  very  Httle  advanced  by  all  ita  learning 
in  the  road  to  its  own  felicity.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  these  long  instructed  ani- 
mals that  did  not,  by  (heir  melancholy  air,  appear 
sensible  of  the  wretchedness  of  their  situation.  Ita 
marks  of  seeming  sagacity  were  merely  relative  to 
us,  and  not  to  the  animal ;  and  atl  its  boasted  wis- 
dom was  merely  of  our  own  making. 

There  is,  in  iact,  another  circumstance  relative 
to'  this  animal,  which  ought  not  to  be  concealed. 
A.  have  m^ny  reasons  to  believe  that  the  most  per- 
feet  of  the  kind  are  prone,  like  the  rest  of  the  qua- 
druped cretUion,'  and  only  owe  their  erect  attitude 
to  haman  education.  Almost  all  the  travellers  who 
speak  of  them,  mention  their  going  sometimes  upon 
sJI-fours,  and  sometimes  erect.  As  their  chief  re- 
sidence is  among  trees,  they  are  without  doubt 
usually  seen  erect  while  they  are  climbing ;  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  their  efforts  to  escape  upon  the 
ground  are  by  running  upon  the  hands  and  feet  to- 
gether. Schouten,  who  mentions  their  education, 
tells  OS  that  they  are  taken  in  traps,  and  taught  in 
the  beginning  to  walk  upon  their  bind  legs  ;  which 
certainly  implies  that  in  a  slate  of  nature  they  run 
upon  all-fours.  Add  to  this,  that,  when  we  examine 
tiie  palms  of  their  hands  and  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
we  find  both  equally  callous  and  beaten  ;  a  certain 
proof  that  both  have  been  equaDy  used.  In  those 
hot  countries,  where  the  apes  are  knovm  to  reside^ 
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the  loles  of  the  Negroes  feet,  who  go  bare-foot,  arc 
covered  with  a  skia  aborc  an  iacb  tbieb ;  while  Ibeir 
hands  are  at  soft  as  tboie  of  an  Enropean.  Did  the 
apei  walk  in  tbe  nme  manner,  the  Mune  exercise 
would  have  faroished  tbem  with  aimilar  advantages, 
which  is  not  tbe  case.  Besides  all  this,  I  bare  been 
assored  by  a  very  credible  tnvellM-,  that  these  ani- 
mals Datuintlly  run  in  the  woods  npoa  ^-&ora ;  aad 
when  tbey  are  taken,  then:  hands  are  tied  behind 
tbem,  to  teach  them  to  walk  Dprigfat.  This  attitede 
they  leam  after  some  time ;  and,  ttras  instraetet^ 
tbey  are  sent  into  Europe  to  astonish  the  ^Kculativa 
with  their  near  approaches  to  faamanity,  white  it  i» 
never  considered  how  much  is  natural,  and  bow 
much  has  been  acquired  in  tbe  savage  schools  oi 
Benin  and  Angobi.* 

[*  Mr.  VtMsner,  m  they«ar  1776^  bioughtan  Ounng  Ovtang 
iato  Holland,  aod  pietented  it  m  tbe  menagerie  of  the  Priace  aS 
Orange.  From  his  accurate  and  eatiafactor;  account  of  it,  we 
learn  many  curious  particulars  of  the  disposition  and  manners  of 
this  singular  Bnioml.  It  was  a  ftmale,  about  two  Rbenisb  feet  and 
a  half  in  beigfal.  It  n^ibited  no  aigas  of  fierccncaa  w  nm^gutyt 
but  was  of  a  rather  melancboly  appearaoce.  It  was  fond  of  so- 
ciety, and  showed  an  affectioaate  preference  to  those  who  took 
daily  care  of  it :  for  when  its  attendants  left  it,  it  would  throw  it- 
self on  the  ground  as  if  in  despaiTi  and  utter  lamentaMe  cries,  teai> 
ing  in  pieces  the  lines  wkbin  ils  rcacb.'  Itt  keeper  hsTing  bent 
accustomed  to  ait  near  it  on  the  ground,  it  tD<^  tbe  bay  of  its  bed, 
laid  it  by  its  side,  and  seemed  by  every  domonstratioq  to  invito 
him  to  be  seated  near.  The  usual  manner  of  walking  was  on  aQ 
fours,  like  other  apes;  but  it  could  also  walk  on  its  two  hind  feet 
only.  One  morning  it  got  unchained,  andwebAMit  wkbwoD* 
dcriul  ^ity  ascend  tbe  beams  and  latere  of  tbe  building  i  k  w« 
not  without  some  trouble  it  was  retaken  ;  and  we  then  remarlud 
its  extraordinary  muscular  power;  the  assistance  of  four  men  be- 
ing necessary,  in  order  to  hold  it  while  it  was  secured.  During  ita 
ybarty   it  had  among  other  tiwgs,  ukea  tbe  cerit  from  a  b^tk 
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The  aniaul  next  to  thaw,  and  to  be  placed  in 
tbf  mme  clu»,  »  ^e  Ape,  property  so  caMed,  or 
the  Pithekoa  of  the  ancient?.  Tbia  is  much  len 
than  the  former,  b^ing  not  abore  a  foot  uid  a 
half  bigb,  but  vtikt  erect,  i«  without  a  tail,  and  Is 
tanhf  tamed. 

Of  this  bind  also  is  the  Gibbon,  so  called  by 
Bttffon,  or  tbe  JUmg-srtjMd  Ape,  wtoch  i«  a  very 
eitraordinfu-y  and  remarkable  creature.  U  i»  «i 
diSerent  si^es.  bein^  from  fo«j^  f(«t  to  tvro&et  high. 
It  wolkfl  erect,  ia  iri&out  a  tail,  has  a.  &ce  resem- 

conUlBing  Home  Atflaga  iriiw,  drank  it  ersry  fcop,  uiiil  then  pat 
the.bottle  in  its  proper  place.  It  ate  almost  whatev^  W9»  givfo 
it;  butitefavouri[efiMdwisbreRd,T9oIa,  8tui{virticu]arIycftTrotB, 
all  sorts  of  fruits,  eapecialjy  straivberrics;  wd  vr as  particularly 
fond  of  aromatic  plantEf,  as  parsley  and  its  roots.  Italsoatemeati 
both  boiled  atid  roasted,  -  as  well  u  fisli.  It  ^as  not  oWrred  to 
biiatfprinKctit  like  otb«r  •t9&ki»s :  but  was  fend  frf'eggSi  which 
i(  brojce  with  lu  tseth  and  sucked  voinfietely.  It  bad  been  taught 
to  eat  with  a  ^oaa  fUid  fork.  When  presfuited  with  strawberries 
on  a  plate,  it  Was  extremely  pleasant  to  see  the  animal  take  them 
up,  one  afler  another,' with  a  fork,  and  put  t^em  intA  ite  mouth, 
IwldiBg  the  pl>le  in  the  other  hand.  Jta  eonpUioi  drink  VM 
w&teri  but  ft  nery  trilliagly  drank  aU  f»rts  of  wip«,  ^tpecitlly 
Malaga.  Afier  drinkjpg  it,  it  wiped  i|s  lips  ;  and  a<ler«atin£,  if 
presented  with  a  toptb-pick,  would  use  it  in  a  proper  manner,  I 
was  assured,  that  on  ghi^board  it  ran  freely  about  ihe  *essel,  played 
with  the  sapors,  and  Ilk*  them  wauM  go  into  the  kitchen  for 
its  nMtt,  At  the  appro^pfjoightit  lny  jpwn to rf^ap, «od pre- 
pared its  bed  by  well  shaking  the  ilaj^  on  .which  it  ^ept,  and  put* 
ting  it  in  order,  and  then  covering  itself  warm  with  the  coverlet. 
One  day,  aeeing  the  padlock  of  its  chain  opened  with  a  key,  and 
■hut  Again,  ft  teiaeA  alittle  bit  of  itick  and  pat  it  into  tfiekey. 
bole,  turning  it  dtwut  in  iB  direotioni,  «adeaFouring  t»  lee  wli8> 
titer  the  padlock  woidd  opofi  or  Dot.  On  ita  first  arriral,  it  had 
wy  tittle  liatr  exoeptmiu  backandBrma;  but««  the  approach 
<tf  winter  it  became  eKtnately  weH  clothed  «i^  hair  nearly  tWec 
-inche*  long.    U  livsd  aeren  Kiontba  in  Holkpd.] 
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bling^  that  of  a  man>  with  a  circle  of  busby  hair  all 
round  the  viiage ;  its  eyes  arelarge,  and  sunk  in  its 
head ;  its  lace  tanned,  and  its  tiirs  exactly  propor- 
tioned. But  that  in  which  it  ^ie0y  differs  firom  all 
others  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  the  extraordinary 
length  of  its  arms,  which  when  the  animal  stan^ 
erect,  are  long;  enough  to  reach  the  ground ;  so  that 
it  can  walk  upon  aU-fours,  and  yet  keep  its  erect 
posture  at  the  same  time.  This-animal,  next  to  the 
Ourang  Outang  and  the  Ape,  most  nearly  resembles 
mankind,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  gende  manners 
,  and  tractable  disposition.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Bast 
Indies,  and  particularly  found  along  the  coasts  of 
Coromandel. 

The  last  of  the  ape  kind  is  the  Cynocephalus,  or 
the  Magot  of  Bufibn.  This  animal  wants  a  tail, 
lik^  the  form^,  although  there  is  a  small  pro- 
tuberance at  that  part,  which  yet  is  rather  formed 
by  the  skin  than  the  bone.  It  differs  also  in 
having  a  large  callous  red  mmp.  The  face  is  pro- 
minent, and  approaches  more  to  that  of  quadru- 
peds Uian  of  man.  The  body  is  covered  with 
a  brownish  hair,  and  yellow  on  the  belly.  It  is 
about  three  feet  and  a  half,  or  four  feet  high, 
and  is  a  n^ive  of  most  parts  of  Africa  and  the 
East.'  As  it  recedes  from  man  in  its  form,  so  also 
it  appears  different  in  its  dispositions,  being  sullen, 
vicious,  and  untractable.*  , 


*  Omnes  femells  hujusce  et  precedeatiuia,  ot  et  fere,seqaeii* 
lium  Bpecienint,  meiutru^i  patiuntur  fluxu  ncnt  in  femims. 

[Cauiabon  relate!  a  laughable  story  of  an  ape  wbich  he 
brought  up  tame,  sad  irbich  becanre  m  attached  to  him,  aa  to  be 
deairoiu  of  accoroptDyiog  him  whnaver  be  went:  vfaenerer 
iberefbre  he  bad  to  perform  the  eerrice  of  bii  churdi,  he  abut  him 
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The  Baboon. 


Descending  from  the  more  perfect  of  the 
monkey  kinds,  we  come  to  the  Baboon  and  its 
varieties,  a  large,  fierce,  and  formidable  race,  that, 
mixing  the  figure  of  the  man  and  the  quadruped  ia 
their  conformation,  seem  to  possess  only  the  defects 
of  both ;  ^e  petulance  of  the  one,  and  the  ferocity 
of  the  other.  These  animals  have  a  short  tail ;  a 
prominent  face ;  with  canine  teeth,  larger  (ban 
those  of  men,  and  callosities  on  the  rump.*  In  man 
the  physiognomy  may  deceive,  and  the  figure  of 
body  does  not  always  lead  to  the  qualities  of  the 
mind ;  but  in  animals  we  may  always  judge  of  their 
dispositions  by  their  looks,  and  form  e  just  conjec- 
ture of  their  internal  habits  from  their  external 
form.     If  we  compare  the  nature  of  the  ape  and 

up.  Once,  however,  the  bdudbI  escaped,  and  followed  the  father 
to  church,  where  silently  mounting  on  the  t<^  of  the  ioundtng- 
board  above  the  pulpit)  he  lay  perfectly  atill  till  the  Bermoa  began. 
He  thfiD  crept  to  the  edge,  and  overlooldng  the  preacher,  imitated 
alt  his  gestures  in  so  grotesque  s  manner,  that  the  whole  congre- 
gation were  uoavoid^ly  excited  to  laugh.  The  lather,  surprised 
and  confounded  at  this  ill-timed  levity,  reproved  his  audience 
for  their  inattention.  The  reproof  failed  in  its  efiect,  for  thecon» 
giregatioo  still  laughed,  and  the  preacher  in  the  warmth  of  his  leal 
redoubled  his  actons  and  his  vociferations.  These  the  ape  so 
exactly  imitated,  that  all  respect  for  their  pastor  was  awallowed 
up  in  the  scene  before  them,  and  they  burst  out  into  a  loud  and 
continued  roar  of  laughter.  A  friend  of  the  preacher  at  length 
stepped  up  to  him,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  cause  of  this  im- 
proper conduct,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  com- 
mand a  serious  countenance,  while  he  ordered  the  servanti  of 
ttw  church  to  take  the  ape  away.] 

*  BuffiMi,  voL  xxviii<  p.  163. 
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baboon  by  this  easy  rule,  we  shall  at  once  be  led 
to  pronounce  that  they  ^eatly  differ  in  their  dispo- 
sitions, and  that  thd  lati^f  arff  infinitely  more  fierce; 
savage,  and  malicious,  than  the  former.  The  ourang 
tftitang',  that  sd  nearly  resembles  Vnati  iit  its  figore, 
approaches  also  nearest  in  the  gentlenesa  of  its  man- 
nefs  and  the  pliancy  of  its, temper.  The  cyno- 
cephalos,  that  df'all  Other  apes  is  most  unlike  man 
jn  form,  and  approaches  nearer  the  dog  in  face, 
resembles  also  the  brute  in  nature,  b^ng  wild,  rest- 
less, and  impelled  by  a  fretful  impetuosity.  -But  the 
baboon,  who  is  Still  more  remote,  and  resembles 
man  only  in  having  hands,  who,  ftom  having  a  tail, 
a  prominent  iace,  and  sharp  claws,  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  savage  tribe,  is  every  way  fierce,  ma- 
licious, ignorant,  find  untractable. 
■  The  baboon,  pro^eriy  so  called,  is  from  three  to 
four  feet  high,  very  strong  built,  with  a  thick  body 
and  flmbs,  and  c&nine  teeth,  mueh  longer  than  those 
of  men.  It  has  large  callosities  behind,  whidi  are 
quite  naked  and  red.  Its  tail  is  crooked  and  thick^ 
and  aboat  seven  or  ei^t  inches  long.  Its  snoat, 
for  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  hce,  is  long  and  thick, 
and  on  each  side  of  its  cheeks  it  has  a  pouch,  into 
which^  when  satiated  with  eating,  it  puts  the  re> 
nwioder  of  its  provisions.  It  is  covered  with  long 
thick  hair  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  and  pretty 
unifbrm  over  the  whole  body.  It  walks  more 
jcommoDly  upon  all-fours  ibaa  upright,  and  its 
hands  as  vrcU  as  its  fiest  are  arrnvd  with  long  slMtrp 
claws,  instead  of  the  bi%ad  round  nails  of  the  ape 
kind. 

An  animal  thus  made  for  strength^  and  furaislwd 
with  dangerous  WetpoMj  k  foviMI  in  fact  to  be  one 
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«F  tbe  moit  formidnUe  of  tke  aatnga  race,  in  tliosa 
oovBtriea  whoe  it  is  bred.  It  spears,  in  its  na- 
tiTc  woods,  to  be  impdM  by  two  opposite  pas-> 
atons ;  B  Intred  for  Une  males  of  tbe  fanman  ^>e- 
cies,  -and  a  desire  for  voown.  Were  we  assarcd  of 
these  strange  ^ipositions  in  its  disposition  from  one 
tertimony  ^one,  the  accoant  might  appear  doabt- 
fal  i  bnt  as  it  comes  from  a  variety  of  the  most  ere- 
diUe  witnesses^  we  canaot  refuse  our  assent.  From 
them,  tberefcffie,  we  learn  that  these  aniinabi  will 
often  aasul  women  in  a  body,  and  force  them  into 
the  woods,  where  they  keep  them  against  Iheif 
WiU,  lod  kill  them  when  r^ractory.  From  the 
CkevalitT  IFbrbin  we  learn,  that  in  Slam  whole 
troops  qS  Iheie  wiU  often  sally  forth  from  their 
fcrasts,  and  attack  a  village,  when  they  know 
die  men  are  eagaged  in  thek  rloe  harvest.  They 
■re  on  snch  occaaiotis  actaated,  as  well  by  desire  as 
by  hanger ;  and  not  only  phinder  the  faonses  of 
whatever  provisions  tbey  can  find,  bat  endeavoar  to 
force  titt  women.  I'^ese,  however,  as  the  Cbeva- 
hcc  hnmorously  rekttcs,  not  at  all  liking  either  the 
mannem  or  the  figure  of  the  pdtry  gallants^  bddly 
stand  on  thar  defence,  and  mth  dobs,  or.v^tever 
other  arms  tbey  can  provide,  instead  of  answering 
tbeir  caresses,  oblige  their  n^y  suitors  to  retreat  ; 
Bot,  however,  before  they  hare  damaged  or  [riun- 
Aered  every  thing  eatable  tbey  can  lay  their 
hands  on. 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  are  less  formida- 
ble, but  to  the  best  of  their  power  e^nlly  mischievons. 
Tfatry  are  then  under  a  sort  of  natural  disciplinci, 
and  go  abont  whatever  they  undertake  with  sur- 
prising aktU  and  regrierity.     W^en  ^y  set  about 
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robbing  an  orchard  or  a  viaeyard,  for'  they  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  grapes,  applea,  and  ripe  fruit,  they 
do  not  go  singly  to  work^  bnt  in  Uaga  companies^ 
and  with  preconcerted  deliberation.  On  these  oc- 
casions, a  part  of  them  enter  the  enckwnre,  while 
one  ia  set  to  watch.  The  rest  stand  without  the 
fence,  and  form  a  line  reaching  all  the  way  from 
their  fellows  within  to  their  rendezvous  without, 
which  is  generally  in  some  cra^y  mountain. 
Every  thing  being  thus  disposed,  tbe  plnnderent 
within  the  orchard  throw  the  fruit  to  those  that  are 
without  as  &st  as  Uiey  can  gather  it ;  or,  if  the  vrall 
or  hedge  be  high,  to  those  that  sit  on  the  top ;  and 
tiiese  hand  the  plunder  to  those  next  them  on  the 
other  aide.  Thus  the  fruit  is  pitched  from  one  to 
another  all  along  the  line,  till  it  Is  safely  deposited  at 
their  head-quarters.  They  catch  it  as  readily  as  the 
most  skilful  tennis  player  can  a  ball ;  and  while  the 
business  is  going  forward,  which  they  conduct  with 
great  expedition,  a  most  profound  ailence  is  observed 
among  them.  Their  centinel,  diiringthiswholetime, 
continues  upon  the  watch,  extremely  anxious  and 
attentive ;  but  if  he  perceives  any  one  coming,  he 
instantly  sets  up  a  loud  cry,  and  at  this  signal  the 
whole  company  scamper  off.  Nor  yet  are  they  at 
any  time  willing  to  leave  the  place  empty-handed  ; 
for  if  they  be  plundering  a  bed  of  melons,  for  in- 
stance, they  go  off  with  one  in  their  mouths,  one  in 
their  hands,  and  one  under  their  arm.  If  the  pursuit 
is  hot,  they  drop  first  Uiat  from  under  their  arm, 
then  that  from  their  hand ;  and,  if  it  be  continued, 
they  at  last  let  &I1  that  which  tbey  had  hitherto  kept 
in  their  mouths. 
The  natives  of  the  Cape  ofLen  take  the  young  bf 
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tfawe  ammslls,  and,  feeding  them  yntk  sheep  and 
goats  milk,  accustom  them  to  guard  their  houses ; 
which  duty  they  perform  with  great  punctuality. 
Those/  however,  that  have  b^n  brought  into 
Europejare  headstrong,  rude,  and  untractable.  Dogs 
&nd  cats,  when  they  have  done  any  thing  wrong, 
will  run  off;  but  these  seem  careless  and  insensible 
.of  the  mischief  tbey  do ;  aAd  I  have  seen  one  of 
them  break  a  whole  table  of  china,  as  it  should  seem 
by  design,  without  appearing  in  the  least  conscious 
of  having  done  amiss.  It  was  not,  however,  in  any 
respect  so  formidable  as  that  described  by  M. 
Buffon,  of  which  he  ^ves  the  following  description. 
I"*  It  vras  not,"  says  be,  "  extremely  ugly,  and  yet  it 
excited  horror.  It  continually  appeared  in  a  state 
of  savage  ferocity,  gnashing  its  teeth,  6ying  at  the 
spectators,  and  fiirioaely  restless.  It  was  obliged  to 
he  confined  in  an  iron  cage,  the  bars  of  which  it  so 
forcibly  attempted  to  break,  that  the  spectators  were 
struck  with  apprehension.  It  was  a  sturdy  bold 
animal,  whose  short  limbs  and  powerful  exertions 
showed  vast  strength  and  agility.  The  long  hair 
with  which  it  was  covered  seemed  to  add  to  its 
apparent  abilities;  which,  however,  were  in  reality 
so  great,  that  it  could  easily  overcome  more  than  a 
single  man,  unless  armed.  As  to  the  rest,  it.  for 
ever  appeared  excited  by  that  passion  which  renders 
the  mildest  animals,  at  intervals  furious.  Its 
lascivioosQesB  was  constant,  and  its  satisfactions 
particular.  .  Some  .otbera  also  of  the  monkey  kind 
showed  the  same  degree  of  impudence,  and  par- 
tieularly  in  the  presence  of  women ;  but,  as  tbey 
A^ere  less  in  size,  their  petulance  was  less  obvioiu, 
ajQidfteir  inBoleocemore  easily  corrected."  ; 
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.  But,  hovrerer  vMent  the  chsirei  of.  Qunt  «Dtnal* 
iub;  be,  they  are  not  found  to:br«cd  m  our  dimtte. 
The  female  btiogs  fortk  nnndly  but  one  at  a  time, 
tfbich  die  cttriies  in  faw:  ata»,  ami  m  ft  peculiar 
BUiiiiier  aling^ng^  to  heclireKst.  Aafeo  the  jsrt,  these 
asim^  are  iiot«l  all  caniivaroim;  th^ -prindpall; 
Seed  apon  frails,  roots,  and  cotd,  aad^aer^iykeeip 
togctlKr  in  comptniea.  The  hiteniaT  parti  are  mors 
nnKkd  those  of  man  than  of  qaadr&peds,  particulaiiy 
the  liver,  which  ii  tike  that  of  a'  dog  diirided  iiUo 
■ix  loiiea.  The  Ittnga  are  more  divided,  Uie  guts 
io  general  are  shorter,!  and  the  Itidnieii  roantter  and 
flatter. 

The  largest  of  the  Bahooa  kmd  is  the  MawdriT'; 
ftu  ugly  diigUBtiog-  Htiimal,  with  ft  tail  ediorter  thia 
the  formts',  thosgh  of  a  much  larger  etidure,  being 
£romfottr  to  five  feet  itigh.  The  muzzle  is  0tilIU>ngcr 
tiian  that  of  the  precluding',  it  is  of  a  bluish  cdoar, 
and  fitroTigly  mailed  with  wrinkles,  which  give  it  a 
Frightful  appearance.  But  what  renders  it:  tnily 
loftthBome  is,  ^t  from  the  nobe  tbereis  always  seen 
isniiog  a  snot,  which  the  anonal  iakts  care  at  iBtcr<- 
valrto  lick  t^  with  Us  tongoe  and  swallow.  It  is 
ft  native  of  the  CMd  Coftst;  it  is  said  to  w&lk  motft 
(k-equendy  erect  than  «pon  aM-ibors ;  and  wh«n  dis- 
pleased, to  weep  lite  a  child;  There  was  one  of 
tbeia  shown  in EnglBDd  mraeyeftrsBgo.  Itaeemed 
tome  but  stupid,  and  had  a  raeihod  of  opening  iti 
month  and  blowing  at  «i«h  m  cane  too  near. 

The  WanderoMr  h  a  baboon  rather  less  than  the 
ftmner,  witii  the  body  less  CMnpaot  and  hucBtar, 
and  the  hinder  parts  seemin^y  more  feeble.  Tiie  ta^ 
a  Ihnn  seven  to  «ght  ittches  long ;  the  noBtle  k 
prominent  as  in  the  rest  of  this  kind ;  but  wbftt  par- 
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.tioilariy  ^istinguiBha  it  is  a  large  long  white  hcsd  of 
faair^  together  with  a  monstrouB  white  beard,  coane^ 
rough,  and  deacending ;  the  colour  of  the  rest  of 
tiie  body  being  brown  or  black.  Ar  to  the  rest,  in 
its  tavage  slate,  it  is  equally  fierce  with  the  others ; 
but,  with  a  proper  education,  it  seems  more  troctaUe 
than  moat  of  its  kind,  and  is  chiefly  seen  in  the 
woods  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar, 

The  Maimon  of  Boffon,  which  Edwards  callft  the 
Pigtail,  is  the  last  of  the  baboons,  and  in  sizeratlua- 
approaches  the  monkey,  being  no  larger  than  a  cat. 
lu  chief  distinction^  besides  its  prominent  muzcle, 
like  a  baboon,  is  in  tiie  tail,  which  is  about  flveiOt 
six  inches  long,  and  curled  up  tike  that  of  a  hog  ; 
from  which  circumstance,  peculiar  to  this  animal, 
our  English  naturalist  gave  it  the  name.  It  is  a 
native  of  Sumatra,  at^d  does  not  w^  endure  the 
rigours  of  our  climate.  Edwards,  bowever,  kept 
one  of  them  a  year  in  London ;  and  anotb»  aS 
Ifaen  happening  at  the  same  time  to  be  exposed  ia 
a  fbow  of  beasts,  he  brought  the  two  exiles  togtiher, 
to  soft  if  they  would  claim  «-  a^noniedge  their 
fcindred.  The  moment  they  came  into  each  other's 
pgreiencc,  they  testified  their  mutual  satisfoctioa,  an4 
aeeincd  qvite  tratupMted  at  the  interview. 


l%e  Monkey, 

TTifc  varietiefi  in  the  larger  tribes  of  the  Monkey 
kittd  Are  bui  few ;  in  the  Ape  Wfe  hare  seen  but  four, 
iand  in  the  Babooti  about  as  many.  But  wheti  W6 
-come  to  the  smttller  elass,  the  dtlferehces  among 
Hiemseemfootedioasforenumei'^ion.  TTiese^aswas 
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bbserred  in  the  beginning,  are  all  small  jn  Miatare> 
and  with  long  tails,  by  which  they  are  distiaguisbed 
from  the  pr«;eding,  that  entirely  want  the  tail,  or 
are  large  and  have  bat  a  short  one.  The  varieties 
in  the  form  and  colour  of  dogs,  or  squirrels,  is 
nothing  to  what  are  fonnd  among  monkies  of  the 
smaller  kind.  Bosman  mentions  above  fifty  sorts  oa 
the  Gold  Coast  alone,  and  Smith  confirms  the  ac- 
count. Condamine  asserts  tiiat  it  would  take  up  a 
Ttrfume  to  describe  the  differences  of  these  to  be 
found  along  the  river  Amazon ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  every  one  of  these  is  very  different  from  those 
on  the  African  coast.  Naturalists,  hbwever,  have 
undertaken  to  make  a  catalogue  of  their  numbers-: 
and  they  either  transmit  their  descriptions  from  one 
to  another,  or  only  enumerate  those  few  that  have 
found  their  way  to  Europe,  and  bave  fallen  within 
the  narrow  circle  of  their  own  observation.  But, 
though  it  may  be  proper  enough  to  describe  such  as 
fall  under  notice,  it  is  certainly  wrong  to  offer  a 
scanty  catalogueas  complete,  and  to  induce  the  reader 
to  suppose  he  sees  a  picture  of  the  whole  groupe 
of  these  animals,  when  he  is  only  presented  witb 
a  small  part  of  the  number.  Such,  therefore,  asaie 
fond  of  the  reputation  of  adding  new  descriptions  to 
the  stock  of  natural  history,  bave  here  a  wide, 
though  surely  a  barren  field  to  enlarge  in ;  and  they 
will  find  it  no  difiicult  matter,  by  observing  the 
various  animals  of  this  kind  that  are  from  time  to  lime 
brought  from  Ibeicnative  coasts  to  this  country,'  to 
indulge  in  description,  and  to  ring  the  changes 
upon  all  the  technical  terms  with  which  this  most 
pleasing  science  is  obscured  and  rendered  disgusting. 
For  my  own  part,  I  will  spare  the  reader  and  myself 
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tiie  tronble  of  enterin)^  into  ao  elaborate  descrip* 
tion  of  each  ;  content  witii  ob8a>ving  once  more, 
diat  their  ntunbere  are  veiy  great,  and  their  dif- 
ferences very  trifling.  There  is  scarcely  a  country 
in  the  tropical  climates  that  does  not  swarm  with 
them,  and  scarcely  a  forest  that  is  not  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  monkies  distinct  from  all  others.  Every 
different  wood  along  the  coast  of  Africa  may  be 
considered  as  a  Befiarate  colony  of  monkies,  differing 
from  those  of  the  next  district,  in  colour,  in  size> 
and  malicious  mischief.  It  is  indeed  remartcable 
that  the  monkies  of  two  cantons*  are  never  fband  to 
mix  with  each  other,  but  rigorously  to  Observe  a 
separation  ;  each  forest  produces  only  its  own ;  and 
these  guard  their  limits  from  the  intrusion  of  all 
strangers  of  a  different  race  from  themselves.  Id 
ttiis  they  somewhat  resemble  the  human  inhabitants 
of  the  savage  natbns,  among  whom  they  are  found, 
where  the  petty  kingdoms  are  numerous,  and  their 
manners  opposite.  There,  in  the  extent  of  a  few 
miles,  the  traveller  is  presented  with  men  speaking 
different  languages,  professing  different  religions, 
governed  by  different  laws,  and  only  resembling 
each  other  in  their  mntual  animosity. 

In  general,  monkies  of  all  kinds,  being  less  thAn 
the  baboon,  are  endued  with  less  powers  of  doing 
mischief.  Indeed,  the  fierocity  of  their  nature  seems 
to  diminish  with  Uieir  size ;  and  when  taken  wild 
in  tbe  woods,  tiiey  are  sooner  tamed,  and  more 
easily  taagbt  to  imitate  man,  than  the  former.  More 
gende  than  the  baboon,  and  less  grave  and  sulleni 
than  the  ape,  they  soon  begin  to  ez^  all  their 
aportire  mimickries,  and  are  easily  restrained  by 
correcUon.      Bat  it  must  be  confessed  that  they 
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will  do  notiiing  tbey  are  desired  without  bea(iii|f; 
for.  if  tbeir  fears  be  entirely  removed,  ttiejr  are 
tlw  matt  intolont  and  headstrong  antiaak  in 
satare.  ^ 

In  their  native  woods  tbey  ore  not  leea  the  pesii 
of  man  than  of  oUier  animds.  The  monkies,  mja 
a  traveller/  are  in  possession  of  evefy  forest  where 
they  reaide,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  marten 
of  the  place.  Neither  the  tigerj  nor  the  lion  itself, 
vrtU  venture  to  diepate  the  dominion,  siace  these, 
(rem  the  top  of  trees,  continually  carry  on  an  oSeo- 
iivc  war,  and  by  their  agility  escape  all  possibility 
«f  parsnit.  Nmt  have  the  birds  less  to  fear  fron 
flwir  continual  depredations ;  for,  ds  tiieee  harmlesg 
inhabitants  of  the  wood  uiaally  build  upon  trees, 
Ae  menkiet  sre  few  ever  on  the  watch  to  -find  out 
and  rob  (heir  nesta  ;  and  wch  ii  dbeir  petalaat 
delight  in  mischief,  that  they  wiU  fling  tbeir  eggs 
agiunst  the  ground  when  they  want  appetite  or 
inelination  to  Aevonr  then. 

llieFe  is  but  one  animal  in  all'  the  forest  that  veo- 
taree  to  opptse  tiie  monkey,  and  that  is  the  serpent. 
The  la^r  makes  are  often  seen  winding  np  the 
trees  where  the  monkies  reside ;  and,  when  they 
hafpen  to  surprise  them  Blee[HBg,  swallow  them 
whole,  befwe  the  little  animals  faave  tirae  to  make 
a  defence.  In  this  manner,  the  two  most  mis- 
cfaievoas  kinds  ia  all  nature  keep  the  whole  for^ 
between  them  ;  both  equally  f^^idable  to  each 
otfeer,  and  for  ever  empktyed  in  asntna)  hMtilitiet. 
The  inonkiet  in  general  inhabit  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  and  the  serpents  cling  to  the  brancbes  nearer 
the  boltotn  ;   and  in  thu  manner  they  are  for  erer 

*  Deicription  Historique  de  IMacti^ar,  p.  61. 
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tMO  near  eadi  etfaor,  Uk«  ateiDiea  in  tbe  suBe  fi«ld 
of  faiUdc.  Some  treTttllars,  iodeed,  have  nippMed 
that  their  vicinity  rather  argued  their  mntoal  friend- 
•hip,  and  that  they  united  in  tJ^ia  Eaanner  to  form  aa 
offensiTe  league  agniiut  all  the  rest  of  animated 
nature.*  "  I  hare  Men  these  monkieSj"  nyt 
Labat,  "  phying  their  gambois  upon  those  very 
branches  on  which  tfie  soakes  were  reposing,. and 
jainping  over  them  without  reeeiving  any  itfjury, 
although  the  serpents  of  that  coDi^y  vrere  naturally 
Tindictive,  and  sdwaya  ready  to  bite  whatever  dis- 
turbed them."  These  gambols,  however,  Avere 
probably  nothing  nore  dian  the  insoHs  of  an  en^ny 
duU  'was  couBCMua  of  its  own  safety;  aod  the 
monkies  migt^  haw e  provoked  the  snake  in  Uie  same 
manner  as  we  often  see  ^anrovH  twitter  at  a  c«tl. 
However  this  be,  the  forest  is  generally  divided 
between  them;  aod  these  woods,  which  Nature 
seems  to  have  embellished  with  her  richest  magni- 
ficence, rather  inspire  terror  than  delightj  and 
ilticfly  serve  as  retreats  Sw  miscluef  and  malignity. 
.  The  enmity  of  these  animals  to  mankind,  is 
partly  ridiculous,  and  partly  formidable.  They 
teem,  says  Le  Comte  and  others,  to  have  a  pecuUar 
inatinot  in  discovering  Uieir  foes ;  and  are  perfectly 
dulled,  when  attacked,  in  mutually  defending  and 
assisting  each  other.  When  a  traveUer  enters  among 
these  woods,  they  cousider  him  aa  an  invader  upon 
their  dominions,  and  all  join  to  repel  the  intrusion. 
Ai  first  tb^  survey  him  with  a  kind  of  insolent' 
cnrimity.  They  jump  frcun  branch  to  branch,  pursue 
him  u  he  goes  along,  and  make  a  loud  chattering, 

.  •  Ijkm,  Hdat.  de  I'Ainq-  Occident,  p.  317. 
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to  call  the  rest  of  their  companions  to^eUier.  Thef - 
then  begin  tbetrhostiUties  by  ginning,  threateningr- 
and  flinging  down  .the  withered  branches  at  him, 
which  they  break  from  the  trees:  they  even  take: 
their  excrements  in  their  handa^  and  throw  them 
at  his 'head.  Thui  they  attend  him  wherever  he 
goes;  jumping  from  tree  to  tree  with  snch  amazing 
BwifitneaSj  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  attend  their 
motions.  Although  they  take  the ,  most  desperate 
leaps,  yet  they  are  seldom  seen  to  come  to  the 
ground]  for  they  easily  &steD-upon  the  branches 
that  break  their  fM,  and  stick,  either  by  their 
hands,  feet,  or  tail,  wherever  they  touch.  If  one 
of  them  happens  to  be  wounded,  the  rest  assemUe 
round,  and  clap  their  fingers  into  the  wound,  as  if., 
they  were  drairous  of  sounding  its  depth.  If-  the 
blood  flows  in  any  quantity,  some  of  them  keep  it 
shut  up,  while  others  gel  leaves,  which  they  chew, 
and  Uirust  into  the  opening:  however  extraordi- 
nary this  may  appear^  it  is  asserted  to  be  often  seen, 
and  to  be  strictly  true.  In  this  muiner  Uiey  wage 
a  petulantj  unequal  war;  and  are  often  Idlled  in 
numbers  before  they  think  proper  to  tnake  a  retreat. 
This  they  effect  with  the  same  predpitation  with 
which  they  at  first  came  together.  In  this  retreat 
Uie  young  are  seen  clinging  to  the  back  of  the 
female,  with  which  she  jumps  away,  seemin^y 
uneminrrBssed  by  the  burthen. 

The  curiosity  of  Uie  Europeans  has,  in  some  mea- 
sure, induced  the  natives  of  the  places  where  these 
animals  reside,  to  catch  or  take  tiiem  alive  by  every 
art  they  are  able.  The  usual  way  in  su^  case,  is 
to  shoot  the  female  as  she  carries  her  youug,  and 
then  both,  of  course,  tumble  to  the  groAnd.    But 
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eren  Chiais  not  eBsily  performed ;  for  if  the  animal 
be  not  kBled  outrig'ht,  it  will  not  fell ;  but  clinging 
to  some  branch,  continues,  even  when  dead,  .its 
fonner  grasp,  and  remains  on  the  tree  where  it  was 
flhot,  until  it  drops  off  by  putretactio».  .  In  thi« 
manner  it  is  totally  lost  to  the  pursuer ;  for  to  at- 
tempt cKmbing  the  tree,  to  bring  either  it  or  tiie 
'young  one  down,  would  probably  be  fatal,  from  the 
number  of  serpents  that  are  hid  among  the  branches. 
For  this  reason  the  sportsman  always  takes  care  to 
•-aiim  at  the  bead;-  which,  if  he  hits,  the  monkey 
laUs  directly  to  the  ground;  and  the  young  one 
comes  down  at  the  same  time,  clinging  to  its  dead 
parent. 

The  Europeans  along  the  coasts  of  Ciuinea  often 
go  into  the  woods  to  shodt  monkies ;  and  nothing 
pleases  the  Negroes  more  than  to  see  those  animals 
drop,  against,  which  they  have  the  greatest  aninH> 
sity. '  They  consider  them,  and  not  without  reason, 
as  the  most  mischievous  and  tormenting  creatures 
in  the  world ;  and  are  happy  tO'  see  their  numbers 
d$9troyed,  upon  a  doal^e  account ;  a^  well  because 
they  dread  their  devastations,  as  because  they  love 
their  flesh.  The  monkey,  which  is  always  skinned 
before  it  is  eaten,  when  served  up  at  a  Negro 
feaqt,  -looks  so  like  a  child,  that  an  European  is 
shocked  at  the- very  sight.  The  tiatives,  however, 
who  ate  not  so  nice,  devour  it  as  one  of  the  highest 
delicacies ;  and  assiduously  attend  our  sportsmen, 
to  profit  by  the  spoil.  But  what  they  ate  chie6y 
astotoisbed  at,  is  to  see  our  travellers  carefolly  t&king 
Ibeir  young  ones  alive,  while  they  leave  them  thd 
old  ones,  that  are  certainly  the  most  fit  to  be  eaten. 
They  cannot  comprdiend  vrbat;  advantage  can  arise 
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to  ui  fren  educating  or  keepii^  a  Utile  aninal,  tiit^ 
hy  experieace,  tJiey  knov  to  be  equa%  fiwig^ 
vdtb  tricka  and  nuscbi^f :  aoaw  of  Ihem.  h»re  erea 
baen  led  to  suppose,  that,  with  a  kin^  o£  psvfcne 
Hficction,  we  h)»e  only  creal«rea  <d  tlw  most  mie- 
<ibi&voti8  kiiida;  and  hasiRg'  seen  us-  olUa  Iwf 
y«ang  and  tame  monkies,  they  ha^e  tak«a  ^ifui 
care  to.  biing  rata  to  our  faotore,  offering  Hnw^  fbf 
sals,  and  gr^ly  disappointed  at  fiqdiDg  na  pnr- 
cbaacT'  &£  m  hc^fol  a  commodity.* 

The  Negraes  consider  these  antualB  as  thek 
greatest  plague ;  tmi,  inde$d>  they  dp  iaciedibic 
damage,  when  they  cone  in  oompanies  to  lay  waste 
a  field  of  Indian  com  or  rice,  or  a  plantation  of 
SDgBT-canes.  They  carry  off  as  nmch>  as~  th^-  are 
able ;  aadi  tliey  destvoy  ten  times  more.  than,  tbof 
bear  away,  liieii:  meaner  a£  j^ndering  i»  pvettj 
mach  Iil4  that  of  the  baboons  already  m^ioficd^ 
ID  a  garden.  One  of  them  stands  ceatinel  upo«  a 
tEee,  while  the  rest  ace  phniderii^  cftrefti%  and 
cautiously  turning  en  eii«ry  sidOj  but  partical<u4f 
to  Uiat  oo-wbieh.thae  is-tbegroaiestd^ngOT:  iiitlte 
mean  time,  die  reet  oi  the  spoilers,  puma-  t|ieir 
work  with  great  sileneo  and  assiduity ;  they  arenot 
coittentod  witt)  the  first  bhtde  oi  com,  op  the  flnt 
canatbttt  they  happen  t»l^  theiv  bands  oa  ;  A«j 
fiast  pull  up  fwch  as  appear  mpst  ^teritigf  to  the 
eye :  they  tnrn  itronnd,  esamioe).  compwer  it  mtk 
others^  atidiftiieyfiulittotheiriMndj  stick  it'BMter 
one  of  their  shtmlders^  Wbefi  in  t|fJB  iMVit* 
they  ha;ve  got  theiv  load,  they  begin^to  thivrii  cf'  i** 
treating:  but  if  it  should  happe*  tottbe-twom-ol 
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tti«  fMd  a^pttii^  to  iDtern^t  their  depro^sfioni,  their 
fUtftftA  ^nUtiel  instad%  gives  notice,  by  crying 
«□«,  .Hoiq*,  houp,  hmip  t  frhich  the  rest  perfeoti^ 
Mfdentand,  and  aH  at  once  throwih^  down  die 
ftDTD  thCFy  hold  in  their  left  hmds,  acunpsr  off  vpon 
thpm  hg»i  ottrf^ing  the  t-^rnaitidef  In  the  rigiit.  If 
Aej>  ard  stiU  hotly  putted,  ^y  then  are  content  16  ■ 
flirofr  diAWtt  A«ir  vhole  burthen,  and  to  t^e  i^fiige 
among  their  woods,  on  the  topif  of  which  they 
Mihahi  in  pcifect  secarity. 

Were  w*  tp  ^*e  fiiith  to  wb^  loae  travdlerrf 
BMoni  i|8^  of  th4  giyvePDideRt,  poiicies^  aad  itibor- 
diOatlon  oi  thate  animals,  we  nki^t  peiMps  bri 
teied'  wiA'  cMd^Etjy ;  btit  we  havo  no  reason  to 
AMibt  that  they  are  under  k  kind  af  disoipiHie,  which 
tiMy'exerttis*  amot^  eaoh  othCT.  TMy  ore  geile^ 
Adiy  Mm  to*  keep  togefhw  iit  oompaaieSj  to  riiircR 
hi  «am  oMep,  «od  to  obey  tlm  teive  of  some  parti" 
AdOr  iM«ftatir,  remwkflUi  for  Hii  siw  And  gnnttjpJ 
Oili&  Bpeeiet  «f  tb«K,  whi«h  M.  BuObu  calla  the 
OMi^  axtA  «hi«b  ate  rernurhable  far  tibe  lead^ 
turn  and  tbe  dhtlfiotiuat  of  thdir  voioej  ari  Mill 
fttMr&M  fbr  the  luA  to  wtiicb  ttfey  convert  it.  "'  I 
ims  f^nett%  bteti  a  vt'itnesr/'  aayB  Mv^ve^ 
<*'  df  (beip  a«flQnibH«  and  dMftt«nitiona.  Every  day, 
IS^U  «gn9^g  atrd  efening,  the  ouerimrt  adsemWe 
fit'  th#  wooA  t»  Mcetve  instmietions.  Wb<ta  all 
MMe  tt^ethdr,  onv  among  tits  nuntter  takfes  l^d 
JUi^lmit^  ^Ike  tm  a  ttee,  and  m^cs  a  sit^l  with 
WH^hErili#  to  OwrAt  to  «it  voma^  in  wder  ib  btfiite^M 
48  ott^naB  htffiie^  them  ptat^dj  he  hegiiu  tiib  dia^ 
eoaAe^  w)th'  M(  Ibud'a  voice,  md-  ymiiviCtitauHBi 
•b'  tnWplttt^,'  tlibC  teheor  &t[*flt  erdiitbtKe,  bdte 
lV«^.lhteh  «he  Mible  4lM0paiiy  ««rar «;^i«g>  oat  «< 
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the  same  tinie :  hovrever,  during  that  time,  difeonly 
is  speaking ;  and  all  the  rest  observe  the  moBt  pro- 
found silence.  When  this  has  done,  he  makes  a 
sign  with  the  hand  for  the  rest  to  reply  ;  and  at  that 
instant  they  raise  their  voices  together,  until  by 
another  signal  of  the  hand  they  are  enjoined  silence. 
This  they  aa  readily  obey ;  till,  at  last,  the  whole 
assembly  breaks  up,-afler  hearing  a  repetiUoD  of.Uie 
same  preachment." 

The  chief  food  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  frQita,  the 
buds  of  trees,  or  sncculent  roots  and  plants.  They 
ell,  like  man,  seem  fond  of  sweets;  and  particu- 
larly the  pleasant  juice  of  the  palm-tree,  and  the 
sugar-cane.  With  these  tbe  fertile  regions  in  which 
they  are  bred  seldom  fail  to  supply  them  ;  but  when 
it  happens  that  these  fail,  or  that  more  nourishing 
food  becomes' more  agreeable,  they  eat  insects  and 
worms ;  and,  sometimes,  if  near  the  coasts,  descend 
to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  eat  oysters,  crabs;  and 
shell-fisb.  Their  .manner  of -managing  an  oyster 
is  extraordinary  enough  ;  but  it  is  too  well  attested, 
to  feil  of  our  assent.  '  As  tbe  oysters  in  the  tropical 
climates  are  generally  larger  than  with  us/  the 
monkies,  when  they  go' to  the  aea-side,  pick  up  a 
stone,  and  clap  it  between  the  opening  shells  :  this 
prevents.them  from  closing ;  and  tbe  monkey  then 
eats  Uie  flsh  at  bis  ease.  They  ofitenalso  draw  crabs 
from  the  water,  by  putting  their' tail  to  the  bole 
where  that  animal  takes  tefuge,  and  the  crab  festeoing 
upon  it,  they  withdraw  it  with  a -jerk,  and  thus 
pull  their  pr«^  upon  shore.  This  habit  of  laying 
traps  for  other  animals,  makes  them  very  cautious 
of  being. entrapped  t&emsdves;  aiad.I  arti;lwsured, 
ky.'jDaDy:  .psrtoiw  of  credit,  1ha;t  «6»  6k»t9jl  bow 
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nicely  baited  socTer,  will  take  the  monkey  of  the 
West-Indian  islands;  for  having  been  accustomed 
to  the  cunning  of  man,  it-  opposes  its  natural  dis* 
trust  t^  human  artiBce. 

The  monkey  generally  brings  forth  one  at  a  time, 
and  sometimes  two.  They  are  rarely  found  ta 
breed  when  bronghtoverinto  Europe;  but  of  those 
that  do,  they  exhibit  a  very  striking  picture  of 
parental-  affection.  The  male  and  female  are  never' 
rired  of  fondling  their  young  one.  They  instruct 
it  with  no  little  assiduity  ;  end  often  severely  cor- 
rect it,  if  stubborn,  or  disinclined  to  profit  by  their 
example :  they  hand  it  from  one  to  the  other ;  and 
when  the  male  has  done  showing  his  regard,  the 
female  takes  her  turn.  When  wild  in  the  woods, 
the  female,  if  she  happens  to  have  two,  carries  one 
on  berback,  and  the  other  in  her  arms:  that  on 
her  back  clings  very  closely,  clasping  its  liands 
round  her  neda,  and  its  feet  about  her  middle; 
when  she  wants  to  suckle  it,  she  then  alters  their 
position;  and  that  which  has  been  fed  gives  place 
to  the  other,  which  she  takes  in  her  arms.  It  often 
happens  that  she  is  unable  to  leap  from  one  tree  to 
another,  when  thus  loaden ;  and  upon  such  occa- 
sions, their  dexterity  is  very  surprising.  The  whole 
femity  form  a  kind  of  chain,  locking  tail  in  tail, 
or  hand  in  hand,  and  one  of  them  holding  the 
branch  above,  the  rest  swing  down,  balancing  to 
and  fro,  like  a  pendulum,  until  the  undermost  is 
enabled  to  catch  hold  of  the  lower  branches  of  some 
neighbouring  tree.  When  the  hold  is  fixed  belovr) 
the  monkey  lets  go  that  which  was  above,  and  thus 
comes  undermost  in  turn  ;  but,  creeping  up  alon^ 
the  chain,  attaioB  the  next  twaBeheSj .  like  thereat; 
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«a<|  Uuis  tbey  4JI  t;^e  po9s«q^ioIl  (rf  Ife  (mfk  wMlwint 
«ver  copiiiig  to  the  gio^nd, 
.  When  ia  a.  Mate  af  dptnestic  t^^i^new^  fkwe  ani-i 
mals  are  very  amusing,  and  ipftev  fill  mg,  fi  vac^nl 
hjotir,  when  other  eat«it9Htpi^t  i^  wftpting,  T^hftie 
9j-e  fpvr  th4  qr^  not  acqwntet}  ^ilb  ttlfiir  T«ripmi 
inunickrie^,  and  their  c^priciQ^ft  ie^is  of  ^tivHy. 
$ut  it  is  geoerally  in  cOfnp^iijy  with  oUwr  miinst; 
of  a  more  sitqj^e  dispositiofi  that  th^r  t|-itdt«  ^^^ 
supefior  infitincts.  si?  aUow9  >  ttxey  vm^  to  tati«  4 
delight  in  tonoentin  j  them ;  ^^d  I  hsiTes^^oiMtqf 
them  aniilUDg  itaelf  for  houra  U>^ttk£rj  i»  ip)po8Kig 
fipon  the  gravity  of  a  pat.  j^fasBiu«  te^I&  us  of  ^ 
It^rge  mookey,  kepi  by  Sir  TboiQaa  Mor4>  tl)»t,  pivQ 
day  diverting  itself  in  his  ^deo,  wli^$  soipe  taroff 
rabbits  were  kefkt,  pls^efl  aeverol  of  its  usi^  pmdw 
Qo^oog  theeo,  whijif  the  rabbits  scarcely  well  knew 
what  to,  ^ake  of  their  Qew  ^^^aint^iu^e  j  in  the 
mew  tiaie>  a  weasel^  tb^t  caa^  for  ver^i  differOQt 
piu^osefl  than  those  of  ent^t^inmeat,  wqa  BWt 
peering  about  tbe  place  in  whiph  thf  rabbity  w«Tfl 
fedj  ai^  eodeavQuring  to  malfe  Us  way^  b^  remos* 
ing  a,  board  tbyt  closed  tbeir  bi^dh-  Wiute  tb« 
isonkey  saw  wi  danger,  ^  eontiaiwd  4  $^ia  Qro&- 
t^tor  of  t;he  enemy's  ef^t^;  Wt  iu«t  wban^  bj 
iaag  l»boiir,  the  v(easd,  hp4  ef^eted  Ua  pnqioWi 
^nd  had  reni/i>.v^4  ^e  bo«rA.  the  monk*?  tt/if^  i% 
and,  witlj^  tbp  i|tiHOi^t  dex,terityj  f^stpnad,  it  ag^Mi-  >Q 
its  pl^ce ;  and  the  dis^ppi^te^  ¥e4Rl  wv  toe 
ifmh  f^Ugne^  t9  renew  i*p  ppenftivntK  To  thw  1 
i^iJI'  onV  a44  what  F^Jher  fttrli,  19,  hw  bwteiy  of 
A^DIfffrfj*.  aswwrfl*  iM  tp  1j9  tp;v^  Ifl  th44  hwf fi4  WW' 
trj^  w^re  ^.  w«nt  tA  oo»M«r^  tlj^  W^o  i¥^« 
to  phfiftwilty^  w4  »ft  wiW^  notbJHC  biit;  dH!tr«M 
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(lid  iUiiptieliiliHtwt  i  wtiili  hiii  lieallh  »>«  toU% 
kaf^tti  ^  the  K^tig  head  of  the  climate,  hi> 
patjenee  ekhtittBted  by  the  obatihacy  of  the  8tu|>fd 
mittes,  and  his  little  pMxiUons  daily  plgndered, 
Wlihrai  teifesi ;  lit  ailch  an  itSg^nt^  he  found  more 
ftllfaftil  «ei*rice«  from  the  monltiefl  t^fin  the  men  ; 
ttnie  M  had  ia>«|ltt  to  mitii  Mm,  to  ffmii  Kim, 
#Mle  deifjihg;,  agtilnit  IhSevea  and  Mf«,  li  comb 
kin  mi,  (6  fetch  bia  4rat<:f ;  and.  He  aisA-ts,  that 
Mff  WeK  «ten  ln<)tk  ttiiceaMe  ttan  the  Hurillln  fn- 
hiMKUfe  of  tke  pIMe:  K  M  incleM  reiMAabM, 
Mtt  Ai  thiMe  oMiMtUs  iilme  the  Ineri  ite  mint 
torlMW^  itM  CUptd,  URbrnt«salN!«oW  active  and 
sagacioua.  It  ia  in  the  torrid  fHieta,  itihttblted  by 
BMlWrii«i«,  tbat  saeb  tiiMM  uinMla'ark  foond  with 
Ftfl4Jfte(^oneAi4yappr6acAingireA8oA.  Theaavages 
IWtll  Of  Afrfeli  and  AltteHta,  4ccoirdm(fty  anppose 
ifiOlilcKA  to  be  metl ;  idle,  sloehfid,  rational  bein^ ; 
«lpa6le  of  speech  and  converantibn  ;  hot  obalinately 
dtttttt,  ibe  few  of  beifl^  cbltipelled  to  labour. 

A»  IK  alt  aayagea,  thoae  of  Africa  are  the  lAMt 
BMtal,  SO,  of  all  csuntitea,  the  Mdiillies  of  Afriot 
are  the  moat  expert  and  entertaining:  The  monkiefr 
4f  Aidtirileft  are,  in  genemi,  heitheV  s6  aagacioua 
nW  M  tWtctable,  tlor  ia  their  forth  so  neariy  ap- 
fttilidl6tig  that  Of  man.  The  monltles  of  the  net*- 
eOntM^at  may  be  very  (ia^jly  dIatingUisbed  firbnl 
(k»)e  «r  the  oM,  by  three  marita.  Those  of  the 
ancient  contineftf  StTe  uniTersally  fbntid  to  have  ft 
Mkeid  caHom  aabatance  behind,  npbh  wbieh  they 
Mt  i  UKA  thotte  of  Ameritst  are  emttf^  i^ithout : 
(taMMi  tAM  of  the  aneieirt  eoirtta^ht  have  the  noS' 
(rib  dIMMHfly  fbraiMl,  nftite  resembling  those  of 
taetij  ■ihe  Mlet  <^ietii*$  tlM'iwtird ;  wber As  &e 
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American  mQtikies  have  them  opeBipg<tneach:Bide; 
Uioee  of  the  ancient  world  have  popches  oo  eadi. 
side  the  jaw,  into  which  they  put  their  provisions, 
which  (hoise  of  Amerioi  are  without :  lastly, .  none, 
of  the  monkiei  of  the  ancient  continent  hang  by 
the  tail,  which  niany  of  the  AmericaD  sorts  are 
known  to  do.  ;  By  these  marks.the  monkies  of  either, 
continent  may  be  readily  distinguisbed  from  each 
othf^,  and  prized  accordingly.  The  /African 
qumkey,  as  I  .am  assured,  letquires  a  logger  educa- 
tiooj  and  moire  correctitm,  than  that' of  .America;' 
hut  it  is  at  last  found  capable, of  more,  vairious 
powers  of  imi(a,tion,  and  shows  a  greatei;  degree  oi. 
cunning  and  activity. 

,  M.  Buffon,  who  has  examined  this  race  of  imita- 
tive beings  with  greater  accuracy  than  any  other. 
naturalist  b^re  him,  makes, but  nine  specie^'oi^ 
monkies  belonging  to  the  ancient  continent;  'an^^ 
eleven  belonging  to  the  new.  .  To  alltbese^give^, 
the  names  which  they  go  by  in  their  ;  respective 
countries;  which,  undoubtedly,  is  ^ the  method 
least  liable  to  error,  and  the  most  proper  for 
imitation.  .  -:.'       i 

.Of  the  inonkies  of  the  ancient,  continent,  the. 
first  he  describes,  is  the  Macagno ;  somewhat  re-, 
sembling  a  baboon  in  size,  strength  of  .body,  and 
a  hideous  wrinkled  visage:  it  differs,  however,  in. 
having  a  very  long  tail,  which  is  covered  with. 
tufted  hair.     It  is  a  native  of  Copgo.  ...    .    -  , 

The  second  is  the  Patas,  which  is  about:  thesame 
size  with  the  former ;  but  differs,  in  ^having  arlonger. 
body,  and  a  face  less  hideous.;-  it  is.  particularly, 
remarkable  for  the  cplonr  of  its  .hair,  ^whtch  is  of  a 
red,  BO  brilhant,  that  the  animal  looks  as  if  it  ytere 
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actutUly  painted.  It  is  Hsually  brought  from 
Senegal ;  ajid  by  some  called  the  Red  African 
Monljey. 

'  The  :tfaird  of  the  aneient  coatinent  ia  the  Mai- 
brouk ;  of  whi<;h  he  supposes  the  monkey  which  he 
c^IstheBooDetChiDois  to  he.a;variety.  The  one  is, 
recoarkable  for  a  long  tail,  and  kmg  beard;  the 
other  for  a  cap  of  hair,  tiiat  covers  the  crown  of  the 
head,  from  whence  it  takes  the  name.  Both;u^ 
natives  of  the  £ast  Indies ;  and  the  BraminSj  who^ 
extend  theii?  charity  to  all  the  brute  creation,  have 
ho«pita1s  for  Bttch  of  them  as  happen  to  be  sick,  or 
otherwise  diwbled.  •  i 

:  :Th6  fourth  of  this  kind  is  the  Maogabey ;  this 
BHiy  be  distinguished  from  all  othen,  by  its  eye-lidsy^ 
which  are  naked,  and  of  a  strHting  whiteness.  It, 
is  a  native  of  Madagascar. 

'.  The  fifth  is  the  Mona,  or  the  Cephus  of  the 
ancients  ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  colour,  which  is 
variegated  with  black  and  red ;  and  its  tail  is  of  an 
ijEsh'  colour,  -with  two  white  spt^  od  each  side,  at 
its  insertion.  Itis  a  native  of  the  northern  parts  oi 
Africa. 

The  sixth  is  the  Callatrix,  or  Green  Monkey  of 
St.  lago;  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  green 
colour  on  the  back,  its  white  breast  and  belly,  and 
its'  black  face. 

.  The  seventh  is  the  Mustoc,  or  White  Nose ; 
distingutflhed  by  the  whiteness  of  its  lips,  from 
whence  it  has  received  its  name,  the  rei^  of  the  face 
being  of  a  deep  blue.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  a  very  beaatifal  little  animal. 

The  ei^th  is  the  Talapoin ;  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished as  well  by  its  beautifnl  variety  of  green^ 
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white^  and  yHlovr  bak,  as  by  that  n^dw  the  «f^, 
hang  of  a  greater  Imgtti  Aian  the  rest.  It  is  nip- 
posed  to  be  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  East. 

The  niuth  and  ktft  of  ttie  monkiet  of  the  ancient 
continent,  is  Ule  Done,  so  eoHed  in  Ooc^m^Mj 
df  wtridi  conmUy  it  is  a  native.  The  done  seems  to 
«nKe  the  dnracters  of  all  ^cfatmet  together :  with 
ft  long  teH,  Kke  the  monke;f ;  ef  a  «isn  as  kutge  M 
Oe  baboon  ;  and  vritit  a  flat  foce,  tike  tlw  ape  :  It 
eren  resembles  the  AtDeriom  mMkiw^  in  kftving 
flo  eallesity  on  its  poiAeriors.  Tfcms  It  seems  to 
totm  the  Made  by  which  flie  Aonhle*  at  «ite  conti- 
nent  are  linked  with  those  of  the  otiiev. 

Nekt  cotte  the  raoRkies  of  the  neff  continent ; 
iriiiefo,  a»  halh  been  satd^  difer  from  thiwe  of  tto 
eW,  in  t^  make  of  tbefr  nostritsj  ivt  <hetr  bann; 
no  callosity  in  their  posteriors,  and'  in  ttidr  twrihg* 
to  poaches  on  each  nde  of  the  jaW.  TWy  differ 
also  fVom  each  a&er,  a  part  ai  ttent  makiog  w» 
me  of  their  tails  to  hang  by ;  whit^  olfwrl  of  theai 
have  the  (ait  very  serong  and  imWularj  and  sbryi*^ 
tiy  vray  of  a  fiAh  band  to  faoM  by.  Those  wittt 
muscular  holding  tails  are  called  Sapajoas;  dinA 
irith  fteble  nsden  tails  are  ei^Ied  SHg»in«.  .  OF  G» 
Mpe^Aus  then  are  fire  mnn'.  of  tbe  Bagoins  tbeie 
ant  six. 

The  first  of  the  sapajous  is  the  Warine,  or  the 
BnufBaB  6aaribB.  This  menkcy  k  as  large  as  a 
fint,  wift  black  hn^  bftir,  and  renarkahie  for  tbe 
fottditess  of  it»  voice.  It  is  Ae  largest  of  the  mo^eey 
Ittnd  to  be  fornid  in  America. 

The  secottd  is  die  Ceaiti ;  which  may  be  diitiii- 
gabbed  flrotn  the  teet,  by  having  n*  tbninb,  and 
cwnei|tfently,  btA  fovr  ftegets  on  the  tvm  fim  pam. 
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Tbt)  tail,  bolreTtr,  so^tea  tht  defecta  of  the  liAnd  ; 
•nd  vi^  this  the  aiuwU  sbngs  itoetf  from  one  brat 
(•  anotbtf  irilb  Burprising  rapidity.* 

The  third  is  Ube  !Bi^ ;  dutiagoiAed  from  tW 
mt  of  the  0«Q)^joiu,  by  it»  ydtovish,  flnb-cokand 
face. 

The  fourth  ia  th«  Sai.  It  if  scmevriHt  laiiger  tkan 
the  ^aUj  and  has  a  broader  nuuEk.  It  U  caUad 
idao  Ijbe  B«viif(ir,  from  Ha  peculiar  MaDner  of 
IfttnenUog,  «bw  «itiuer  threatAB^d  or  beaten. 


[*  CapUin  Stedman,  while  buDtfegflmong:  Act  wvodi  of  Surf- 
Vlwn  &r  BrpmaM^  "9H  thtt  be  ri)«t  M  two  of  time  Miauli, 
iptll  w  intentioA  i^  making  broth  of  them.  But  the  deetructi«a 
of  one  of  them,  he  saja,  wsi  atteoded  with  such  ctrcumBtsncei^ 
M  almost  ever  itfterwards  deferred  him  from  going  a  monkey 
bunting. 

<"  Sftnig  me  neocly  m  the  faaak  of  tha  riw  in  tiie  ctMa^  the 
fxeMars  nud«  ahalt  &oai  akippiDg  after  hia  CoMplaiosB,  and  bein^ 
perched  on  a  branch  that  hung  over  the  water,  examined  me  with 
ittentioa  and  the  strongest  marks  of  curiosity ;  no  doubt  taking 
naCtra  giant  of  hu  own  speciee,  while  he  dilittered  prodigioutly, 
fsd  kept  dtncfng  a*d  sbiiking  the  boagba  am  which  he  raited, 
with  incredible  strength  and  agility.  At  this  time  I  kid  d^  ptMe 
to  my  Bboulder,  and  brought  him  down  from  the  tree  into  the 
Itream :  but  may  I  never  again  be  witoeu  to  auch  a  scene !  The 
ariserable.anhnal  was  not  dead,  bdt  mortdlj  wounded.  I  seized 
him  by  the  tail ;  and  taking  kiia  in  both  my  baads  to  end  hia 
tormettt,  iwusg  fettt  lauod,  and  hit  his  head  ^aint  tfaa  aide  of 
tbe  canve ;  but  the  poor  creature  stilt  cantinued  aliTe,  and  lookng 
at  me  in  the  most  affecting  manner  that  can  be  concdTod,  I  knew 
DO  other  means  of  ending  tils  murder,  than  to  hold  him  under  the 
mler  tlU  be  wa»  drowned^  wldb  my  heart  sickaned  on  UI«  aa- 
enmHi  £»  hia  dying  littl*  qrea  «iU  contxaied  ta  £>llow  me  with 
Mepiing  Tcproacbf  till  tbtir  lig^t  gradually  foisoak  tbem,  and  the 
wretched  animal  expired.  I  felt  ao  mudi  on  thk  occasion,  that 
t  could  Bfeiiher  taite  of  Uiin  or  his  companion  when  they  were 
^MmA,  tlM^  I«nr  t&at-lWy  aflvded  to  aome  9then  ft^eJKsma 
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.  TUb  fifUi  and  hat  of  the  sapajou  kind,  or  moukieri 
that  hold  by  the  tail,  is  the  Samirij  or  Aurora ;  which 
is  the  smallest  and'  the  most  beautiful  of  alL  It  id 
of  a  fine  orange  colour,  with  two  circles  of  flesh 
round  the  eyes.  Itisavery  tender^  delicate  animal; 
and  held  in  high  price. 

Of  the'  sagoins  with  feeble  tails,  there  are 
six  kinds.  The  first  and  the  largest,  is  the  Saki,  or 
Gagui ;  so  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  hair  on 
its  tail,  that  it  has  been  often  termed  the  Fox-tailed 
Monkey.  It  is  of  difiTerent  sizes;  some  being 
twice  as  large  as  others. 

The  second  of  this  kind  is  the  Tamaim ;  which 
is  usually  black,  with  the  feet  yellow.  Some, 
however,  are  found  all  over  broWn,  spotted  with 
yellow. 

The  th'u-d  is  the  Wistiti;  remarkable  for  the 
large  tufts  of  hair  upon  its  face,  and  its  ahnulated 
tail; 

The  fourth  is  the  Marikina ;  with  a  mane  ronpd 
the  nedc,  and  a  biinch  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
like  a  lion. 

The  fifth  is  called  the  Pinch ;  widi  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  black,  and  white  hair  that  descends  on 
each  side  the  fiice,  like  that  of  man. 

The  last,  least,  and  most  beautiful  of  all  is  the 
Mico,  an  animal  too  curiously  adorned,  not  to 
demand  a  particular  description ;  which  is  thus 
given  of  it  by  M.  Condamine.  "  That,"  says,  he, 
"  which  thie  governor  of  Para  made  me  a  present  of, 
was  the  only  one  of  its  kind  that  was  seen  in  the 
country.  The  hair  on  its  body  was  of  a  beautiful 
silver  colour^  brighter  than  that  of  the  most  venera- 
ble human  hair :  while  the  tail  was  of  a  deep  biown. 
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inclining  to  blackness.  It  had  another  singularity, 
more  remarkable  than  the  former ;  its  ears,  iti 
cheekSj  and  lips,  irere  tinctured  with  so  bright  a 
Termillion,  that  one  coald  scarcely  be  led  to  sup- 
pose that  it  v/as  natural.  I  kept  it  a  year ;  and  it 
was  stjil  alive  when  I  made  this  description  of  it, 
almost  within  sight  of  the  coasts  of  France :  all  I 
could  then  do,  was  to  preserve  it  in  spirits  of  wine, 
which  might  serve  to  keep  it  in  such  a  slate  as  to 
show  that  I  did  not  in  the  least  exaggerate,  in  my 
.  description." 


Of  The  Maki* 

'  The  last  of  the  monkey  kind  are  the  Makies ; 
which  have  no  other  pretensions  to  he  placed  in 
this  class,  except  that  of  having  hands  like  the 
former,  and  making  use  of  them  to  climb  trees,  or 
to  pluck  their  food.  Animals  of  the  hare  kind, 
indeed,'  are  often  seen  to  feed  themselves  with 
their  fore  paws^  but  they  can  hold  nothing  m  one 
of  them  singly,  and  are  obliged  to  take  up  whatever 
they  eat  in  both  at -once:  but  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  maki;  as  well  as  the  monkey  kinds,  they  seize 

,  [*  The.  quadrupeds  irMch  compose  thig  tnbe,  difier  so  mate- 
rially in  their  appearance,  shape,  aod.'inanners,  from  auyoF  the 
monkey  kind,  that  naturaliala  hare  no iv  consented  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  common  name  of  Lemur.  They  have  (our  front  teeth 
in  the  upper  jaw,  the  intermediate  ones  of  which -are  remote;  in 
the  lofreijair  we  six,  )ibicb.  are  longer,  stretched  forward,  cotn- 
press^a,  psrallel,  and  placed  close  together:  the  canine  teeth  are 
single  on  each  side  in  each  javr,  and  close  to  the  grinders :  the 
grinders  are  several, '  slightTy  lajied ;  tite  foremost  of  which  are  a 
Utile  longer  brid  sharper:  some  of  them  have  tails,  and  sotfleare 
naked.] 
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tlicir  food  with  one  ftand^  pretty  Mtich  like  a  itn*, 
and  giMp  it  with  great  earn  add  ftrnmA».  11m 
iBaki,  Aerafore,  (torn  this  den^natlm-  iff  Ite  ha»Ai^ 
botti  heton  and  bebitid,  approaches  fleavly  to  tH 
monkey  kind;  hut  in  dthei^  lespecta,  s»ch  as  Iha 
make  of  the  moot,  tiie  fbnn  of  thrt  cam,  and  Hw 
parti  that  distin^iri^  tti«  mtta,  it  enttwly  dHRm 
from  them.  Tbero  are  many  ^fferatt  imda  et 
llKse  animah ;  eJI  TBryinf  from  each  o^ttVittOoloBy 
«r  size,  hnt  agreeing^  in  &«  bunan-like  flguft  of 
their  hands  and  feet,  and  in  their  long  nose,  «4li^ 
somewhat  resembles  that  of  a  dog.  As  most  of 
these  are  bred  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  we  know 
little  more  conctfniog  Atm  than  theia  figure. 
Their  way  o£  living,  their  power  of  pursuit  and 
escape  can  only  be  suppoyedr  from  tbe.  analog  of 
thor  coafonnatioDi  soiaewbat  to  resemble-  those  oi 
the  monkey. 

The  first  of  this  kind  i^  the  Moooco  ;^  bea«tifal 
animaV  about  the  aiie  of  a  common  cat,  bnt  tfie 
body  and  limbs  slenderer,,  aad-of  a  longer  fwdte^ 
It  has  a  very,  long  tail,  at  least  double  the  lei^gtb  ^ 
its  body  ;  it  is  cova«d  with  fur,  and  mailed  altep* 
nately  with  broad  rings  of  h^vk  and  wtute.  But 
what  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for,  besides  the  form 
ef  its  hands  and-  feat,  ia  die'  large^Mvs  of  ita  ieyds, 
which  are nrrronnded  with  a ImtadUadi space;  and 
the  length  of  the  hinder  legs,  which  by  far  exceed 
those  befi»-«.  When  it  deeps>  it  foriogs  its  nose  ta 
its  h^y,  and  its  tail  orer  it*  head.  When  it  plsjMl, 
it  uses  a  sort  oF  gfdloping,  with  its  tail  r&isttd  ove^ 
its  back,  which  keeps  continually  in  motiolt.  The 
bead  is  covered  with  dark  ash-rcoloured  hair;-  tbe 
ba(^  and  sides  with  a  red  ash-colour,  and  tot-  aa 
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dade  as  on  Aehwd ;  iumI  ttw  nhole  i^kw^,  Mrft.  and 
delicate,  smooth  to.  the  touch,  and  staiidii^-  almost 
Ufri^,  fike.  tjw,  pile  of  velvet,.  It  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar ;  e^ews  to  ^e  a  hwoiless.  gentle 
aniinal ;  and  though  it  resembl|3»  tbemankey  in  nan  j 
r«pacl»»  it  bfis  neithef  iU  malica  ow  its  Jiii«d)ief : 
iKmlheleia,  Ute  the  moBkejj  it  seems  ta  be  always 
in  KOtiiM,  and  Evwrenk^  like  aU  fcwtiliiuided  aniinali^ 
in  an  oblique  direction. 

A  BaoondoE  tbishjadt  ^bidh  is  «]tioftDativ»  of 
MadasMcar,  ia  AflMwi^QK;  which  is  lesa.  tbcut  the 
ferjDfir ;  with  ai  wfiU  ^ossy  rabc^  hut  a  little  caiied. 
TbttDflBealaQ  ia thicker  than  tha&  of  the  mococa; 
flK:  eifas  an  Uadi,  with  orangc-eotoum]  eindu 
imuKl  tha:  poplL;  and  th«<  tail  is^  of  one  umfti^ 
colour;,  as  t»t)&e.  rest,  it  idfowid  of  various  edoun; 
wide-  beHif"  Ua*^,  otiierfr  brovm;  an^  i(a  adioDS 
sonwwibitt  nsemUft  &os«o£a  nmlMsji. 

fhQ  VaiSi  is  na«k  laiigeB  tbaq:  eMtfT  e£  Ac 
Smrma;  ija.haif tsaMhlsaigar^BflditbaaaUiidaf 
ntffiniund  thi;  tUKh,  eanaurting.t^  vdi^  Ictng,  baic,  bf 
wUcbiil.ia^  beeaetl^.  diHtingttiibcdi  &(n»  the  twL 
U  diftcni  alsft  i«  ita  diapOHtiOn^  whwh  i»  fiaiweaji^ 
aaiNBgia;  as  aba  in  the  Inndnfta  ofitawiiM.  whidb 
awieKfaajb  Bcscmbleathe  raafing  o£  4hfrUo«b  Thi* 
Silap  ia,a,wttivft  of  Madagnsgm. 

Torthiit  tribeiw«  raay  refer.  Arlittl«  ft»e4wnd«l 
aamwl,  «£  theidavdef  Ctjieii,  «ttcb  Mi  Bafim 
QtHhi  lb«  L«s;  vesy  renaritaMe  fiw.  th&«ingulanti]r 
oftta£gHci  TfaJ8:i^,oftikAbBraduiaB]r.tfael<(nc;«rt 
iibpM|Hirtiftnflai*»sizie;  beffivgnine«ei*ehNBi«ib« 
IsaiMT.-  vfenejeottaeB«|iRMlrupe^h«iwoa^scmi':t 
tiiebliijr  appcsm  still)  tltelongcr,  by^hama^itoteil. 
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In  other  respects,  it  reseinbks  those  of  the  neki 
kind  ;  as  well  in  its  hands  and  feet,  as  in  its  snont, 
and  in  the  glossy  qualities  oT  its  hair.  It  is  about 
ihe  size  of  a  squirrel ;  and  appears  to  be  a  tame^ 
harmless  little  animal. 

[Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  fourth  volome  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  gives  a  pleasing  eccoaat  of 
the  manners  of  tiiia  little  animal  in  a  state  of  domes- 
tication. 

"  He  ffbs  for  the  most  part  gentle ;  except  in  the 
cold  season,  when  his  temper  seemed  wholly  changed ; 
and  his  Creator  who  made  him  so  sensible  of  cold,  to 
^hich  he  must  often  have  been  exposed  when  in 
his  native  forests,  gave  him  probably  for  that 
treason,  his  thick  fiir,  which  we  rarely  see  on'  animals 
in  these  tropical  climates.  To  me,  who  not' only 
constantly  fed  him,  but  bathed  him  twice  a  week  in 
water  accommodated  to  the  seasons,  and  whom  he 
clearly  distinguished  from  others,  he^was  at  all  times 
grateful ;  but  when  I  disturbed  him  in  winter,  he 
Was  usually  indignant,  and  seemed  to  reproach  rae 
with  the  uneasiness  he  felt,  though  no  possible  pre- 
cautions had  been-  omitted  to  keep  him  in  a  proper 
degree  of  warmth.  At  all  times  he  was  pleased  with 
being  stroked  on  theheadand  throat,  and  frequently 
lufiered  me  to  touch  his  extremely  sharp  teeth ;  but 
his  temper  was  always  quick,  and  when  he  was 
unreasonably  disturbed,  he  expressed  a  littieresent- 
ment  by  an  obscure  murmur,  like  that  of  a  sqAimI, 
or  a  greater  degree  of  displeasure  by  a  peevi^'  dry; 
especially  in  winter,  when  he  was  oittn  as  fierce;,  on 
being  much  importuned,  as  any  beast  of  tbe  woods. 

From  half  an  hoar  b^re  sun-risQ  to  batf  an 
hour  before  snurset,  he  slept  withoat  intermission. 
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rolled  dp  ltk«  a  h^^e-lio^;  and  as  iooa  ai  be 
awoke,  he  began  to  pn^re  hiniBelf  for  tbe  Ittboan 
of  Am  approaching  day,  Hcfcing  and  drewlng  Um- 
Mlf  like  a  cat ;  an  operation  which  tbe  flesibilitj  o( 
bta  neck  and  limbs  enabled  hln  to  perfonn  rery 
completely  :  he  wai  then  read;  for  a  slight  break- 
fait ;  aft^  which  be  commonly  took  a  ihort  nap  ; 
but  when  the  sun  was  quite  set^  he  recovered  aft 
his  tivacity. 

Hfs  ordinary  food  was  tbe  sweet  fralt  of  tfall 
country ;  plantains  always,  and  mangoes  during 
the  season ;  but  be  refused  peaches,  and  was  not 
fond  of  mulberries,  or  even  qaaiavas :  milk  he  lapped 
easily,  but  was  content  with  plain  water.  In 
general  be  was  nOt  voracious,  but  nevtf  appeared 
satisfied  with  grasshoppers ;  and  passed  the  whole 
night  while  the  hot  season  lasted,  in  prowling 
for  them.  When  a  gras^opper,  or  any  inaeict, 
alighted  within  his  reach,  hia  eyes,  which  he 
fixed  on  his  prey,  glowed  with  uncommon  fire ; 
and  havuig  drawn  biraself  \fick  to  spring  on  it 
with  ^eater  force,  be  aeiaied  bis  prey  with  both 
bis  fore-paws,  but  hefd  it  in  orte  of  them  while 
be  devoured  it.  For  other  purposes,  and  some- 
tunes  even  for  that  of  bolding  his  food,  he  used  all 
bis  paws  vndWerently  as  hands,  and  frequently 
grafiped  with  one  of  them  the  higtier  part  of  his 
ample  cage,  while  his  three  othera  were  severafly 
engaged  at  the  bottom  of  it;  but  the  posture  of 
wtmh  he  setmed  fondest,  was  to  cling  with  att 
f^nr  of  them  to  the  npper  wires,  bis  bbdy  being  ift' 
terted.  In  the  evening,  he  usually  stood  erect  fCtt" 
ipany  minutes,  playing  on  the  wires  with  his  finger^j 
audi  rapiitiy  nwf  ipg  hisi  bo^  fimm.  wdfr  to  sida^ 
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•aa  if  he  had  :found  the  ntility  of:  exercise  in  bis 
^unnatural  state  of  confiocmmt. 
-  A  little  before  thy-break,  when  my  early  hours 
gave  me  frequent  opportunities  of  c^qerving  him,  be 
seemed  to  solicit  my  attention ;  and  if  I  presented 
my  finger  to  him,  he  licked  or  nibbled  H  witii  great 
gentleness,  but  eagerly  todi.'friiU  vrben-Loffisred  it; 
.though  be  .  seldom  eat  much  at  his.  momiog  repast. 
When  the  day  brought  back  Ms  night,  bis  eyes  lost 
their  lustre  and.  strength,  and  be  composed,  himself 
for  a  slumber  of  ten  or  twelve  hours."] 


..  Of  the  Opossum,  and  its  Kinds.* 

'  To  these  four-handedanimals  of  the  ancient  cou- 
tinent,  vre  may  add  the  four-handed  animals  of  the 
ne«r,  that  use  their  hanids  like  the  former,  as  vrelt 
as  their  tails,  and  that  fill  up  tiie  chasm  between  the 

~  [*'The  OponumhBB  thefroDtteelfasmatluidritUDded;  inthe 
upper  ja<T  ten,  the  two  middle  onea  of  which  sre  longer ;  in  the 
lower  -jaw  eight,  the  two  middle  ones  of  which  are.  broader  and 
very  short :  the  canine  teeth  are  long ;  and  the  grinclera  are  in- 
dented :  the  tongue  is  fringed  with  pointed  papills  ;  and  in  moit 
species  the  females  are  tunushed  with  a  pouch  on  tha  uilder  part 
of  the  body,  .which  :copceat>  the  teata,  and'Eerres  u  a  receptade 
to  aeoure  the  yauog.  Tbey  are  a  very  numerous  tribe,  inh^iting 
various  parts  of  the  glohe,  and  most  of  them,  feeding  iodifierently 
upon  poultry,  small  birds,  &c.  and  upon  roots  and  ftuiL  Some 
of  them  have  long;  scaly  tails,  by  which,  asin  the  siQUtjouB,  they 
oan  clingcloseto  whatever  they  lay  hold  of,  and  which  serves  as 
a  aingnlar  protection  to  the  young  in  a  stateof  imbecillity..  Na- 
ture, ever  furnishing  means  proportionate  to  the  end,  has  in  that 
species  where  there  is  no  abdominal  pouch,  given  the  young  ones 
an  instinctive  method  of  preservation :  these,  in  the  time  of  alarm 
or  danger,  spring  OD  the  back  of  their  datn,  and  coiling  tbeir  little 
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monkey  tribe  and  the  lower  orders  of  the  forest. 
As  the  maki  kind  in' some  measure  seem  to  unite 
the  fox  and'the  moiikey  in  their  (tgate  and  size,  ao 
these  seem  to  unite  the  monkey  and  the  rat.  They 
are  all  less  than  the  former;  they  have  long  tails, 
almost.bare  of  hair ;  and  their  fur,  as  well  as  their 
shape,  seems  to  place  them  near  the  rat  kind.  Some 
have  accordingly  ranked  th6m  in  that  class;  but 
Uieir  being  four-handed,  is  a  sufficient  reason'  for 
placing  them  in  the  rearof  the  monkies. 

The  first  and  the  most  remarkable,  of  this  tribe 
is  the  Opossum,  an  animal  found  both  in  North 
and' South  America,  of  the-size  of  a  small  cat.  The 
head  resembles  that  of  a  fox ;  it  hat  fifty-  teeth  in 
all ;  but  two  great  ones  in  the  midst,  like  those  of  a 
rat.  The  eyes  are  littlci  round,  clear,  lively,  and 
{ilaced  upright ;  theears are  long,  broad,  andtrans- 
perent,  like  those  of  the  rat  -kind ;  -its  tail  also  in- 
cjreaftes  the  similitude,  being  round,  long,  a  little 
hairy  in  the  beginning/  but  quite  naked  towards 
the  end.  The  fore  legs  are  short,  -  being  about 
Uiree  inches  long;  while  those  behind  are  about 
four.  -  The  feet  are  like  hands,,  each  having  five 
toes  or  fingers,  with  white  crooked  nails,  and  rather 
longer  behind  than  before.  But  it  is  particular  in 
this  animal,  that'the  thumb  on  the  hinder  legs  wants 
a  '  nail ;  -  whereas,  the  fifigers  are  furnished  with 
dawed' nails  as  usual. 

preheniile  tails  rouod  h«^,  trust  to  her  superior  airiftDeM  and 
cuaning  far  safety.  Some  have  the  lateral  fiying  membraDe,  like 
the  fiyingBtjuirrels;  by  which  they  can  at  pleasure  spring  to  a  vast 
distance.  Of  this  kind  is  the  opossuni  of  New  Holland,  described 
by  Mr.  White  in  bis  journal :  it  isofafinegreyishMble,  covered 
witbfinecloBefur,  nearly  white  underneath,  with  a  long,  very  furry 
tail:  it  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  ailkofiwnquadiupedi.^ 
T  2 
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Bat  that  which  distinguiBhes  ttua  animtl  from  aB 
others;  and  what  hu  excited  the  wonder  of  miui- 
kind  for  more  than  two  centuries,  ii  theiextraordi- 
nary  conformation  of  its  bdly,  as  it  fa  found  to 
bare  a  false  womb,  into  wiiich  the  yoang,  when 
hrosght  forth  in  the  asnd  mannerj  creep,  and  con- 
tinue for  some  dayi  longer,  to  lodge  and  ssckle 
securely.  This  bag,  if  we  inay^  bo  call  it,  being  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  things  in  natural  history, 
requires  a  more  minute  description.  Under  tit» 
belly  of  the  female  is  a  kind  of  sKt  or  opening,  of 
about  three  inches  long ;  this  opening  is  composed 
of  a  skin,  which  makes  a  bag  internally,  which  i* 
covered  on  the  inside'  with  hair,  and  in  this  bag  are 
the  teats  of  the  female ;  and  into  it  the  young,  when 
Invught  forth,  retire,  either  to  suckle  or  to  escape 
Jrom  danger.  This  bag  has  a  power  of  opening 
and  shuttings  at  the  mil  of  the  animal;  end  tim 
is  performed  by  means  t)(  several  muscles,  and  two 
bonea,  that  are  fitted  for  this  purpose,  and  that  are 
peculiar  to  this  animal  only.  These  two  bones  are 
placed  before  the  os  pubis,  to  which  tfaey  are  joined 
at  the  base ;  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
grow  smaller  and  smaller  to  their  extremitieB.  These 
support  the  muscles  that  serve  to  open  the  bag,  and 
give  them  a  fixture.  To  these  muscles  there  are 
antagonists,  that  serve,  in  the  same  manner,  to  shut 
the  bag;  and  this  they  perform  so  exactly,  that  in 
the  living  animal  the  opening  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned, except  when  the  sides  are  forcibly  drawn 
asunder.  The  inside  of  this  bag  is  furnished  with 
glands,  that  exude  a  musky  substance,  which  omi- 
municates  to  the  flesh  of  the  animal,  and  renders  it 
unfit  to  he  eaten.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
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is  the  place  where  the  yoRpg  are .  conceived,  as 
some  have  bees  lad  to  iiaagine ;  imt  the  oporaum 
baa  another  wombj  like  that  of  the  generality  of 
mivaali,  ia  .whi«h  geoieFatifHi  is  performed  in  tile 
ordinary  maDoer.  The  ba^ ,  vi6  luve  bees  (jeicrib- 
ing,  may  rather  be  coasidered  as  a  supplemental 
>romb. '  In  the  real  womb,  the  little  animal  its 
partly  brought  to  perfection ;  in  the  ordinary  onq, 
it  receives  a  kind  of  additiooal  incub^on ;  and  ai^ 
quires^  at  last,  strength  enough,  to  follow  the  dam 
wherever  ahe  goes.  We  have  many  reasons  to  sup- 
pOM  tbat,tbe  yonng  of  this  animal  are  all  bn>u^it 
forth  prematurely,  or  before  they  have  acqnii^d  that 
degree  of  perfection, .  which  is  cownjon  in  otb^ 
gi)adrup>eds.  The  little  ones,  vriien  fint  produce^, 
are  in  a  manner  but  half  completed  ;  and  aome 
travellers  assert,  that  they  are,  at  that  time,  not 
much  larger  than  flies.  We  are  assured,  also,  that 
immediately  on  quitting  the  real  womb,  they  creep 
into  the  false  one ;  where  they  continue  ftxed  to  the 
feat,  until  tfiey  have  strength  sufficient  to  venture 
once  more  into  the  open  air,  and  share  the  fotigues 
of  the  parent.  '  Utioa  assures  us,  that  he  bas  found 
five  of  these  little  creatures  hidden  in  the  belly  of 
the  dam  three  days  after  she  was  dead,  still  alive, 
and  all  clinging  to  the  feat  with  great  avidity.  It 
i»  probable,  therefore,  that  upon  their  firrt  entering 
the  &lse  womb,  they  seMom  stir  out  from  thence; 
but  when  more  advanced,  they  venture  iarih  several 
times  in  the  day;  and  at  last,  seldom  make  use  tff 
fteir  letreat,  except  in-  eases  of  necessity  or  danger. 
Travellers  are  not  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  thti 
tine  whieh  these  animals  take  to  omtinue  in  the 
fidse  womb  ;  some  assure  us,  they  remain  there  for 
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flevoml  wedu ;  and  others,  more  precisdy  jneiition 
a  month.  Darioj^  this  period  of  -sb^nge  gestMion, 
there  is-no-difficaUy  ih  opening  the  bag  in  which 
they  are  concealed-;  they  may  bC'  reckoned,  exa- 
mined, and  handled,'  without  much  inconvenience; 
for  they  keep  fixed  to  the  teat,  and  cling .  there  as 
firm  as  if  they  made  a  part  of  the  body  of  the  animal 
that  bears  them.  When  they  are  grown  stronger, 
'  they  drop  from  the  teat  into  the  bag  in  which  they 
are  contained;  ~and,  at  last,  find  their  way  out,  in 
search  of  more  -  copious  subsistence.-'  Still,  how- 
ever, the  falsebelly  serves  them  for  a  retreat ;  ekher 
when  they  want  to  sleep  or  to  suckle,  or  when -they 
are  parsued  by  an  enemy.-  The  dam,  on  such 
occasions,  opens  her  bag  to  receive  them,  which 
they  enter,  .  - 

■  ■  Pars  fomi^ne  turpi 
.  Scanduat  niraus  equuro  et  nola  conduntur  in  sIto. 
The  Opossum,  when  on  the  grpupd,  is  a  slow, 
helpless  animal ;  the  formation;  of  its  hands  is 
alone  sufficient  to  show  its  incapacity  -  of  running 
with  any  degree  of  swiftness:  but,  to  counterbalance 
this  inconvenience,  it  climbs  trees  with  great  ease 
and  expedition.*  It  chiefly  s,ubsisls  upon  birds,; 
and  hides  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  to  seize 
^hem  by  surprise.  It  often  also  hangs  by  the  tail, 
which  is  long  and  muscuW;^  and,  in. this  situa- 
tion, for, hours, together,  wiiLh.the  h^  dpwnwards, 
it  keeps  watching  for  its  pr;ey.  If  any  lesser  ani- 
inal,-..which  it. is  able  to  overcome,  passes  underT 
neath,  ;t  drops  upon  it  with  <|eadly  aim,  and  quickly 
devours  it. .  By  means, of  its  tail,  ^e  opossum  alsp 
dings   from  one  tree  -  to  another,    hunts  msedBt 


*  Buffbn^  Tol.'xxi.  p.  I74> 
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scapes  its  puranera,  and  ptovidea  for  Ua  safety.  It 
seeiDflto  bea  cref^Te  tb^  Kves  lipoii'  vegetaUei^ 
as  vrell^  animal  anbBtances,  rodUi  sugac-tanea,  Uft 
bark.  And  evea  the  leaves  of  trees,  it  is- easily 
tamed;  but  it  is  a  disagreeaUe  domestic,  as  well  from 
its  stupidity  and  figure,  as  its'  scent,  which,  howi- 
ever  fragrant  in  small  quantities;  £ul8  not  to  be 
ungrateful  when  copiously  supplied. 

An  animal  gcet^ly  resembling  the  fonner,*  is  the 
Marmme,  which  is  found  in  the  same  continent. 
It  seems  only  to  differ  in  size,  being' less;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  bag  to  receive  its  young,  has  only  two 
longitudinal  folds  near  the  thighs,  wiUiin  whidi  Ui< 
youn'g,^  which  are  prematurely  bron^t  forth,  as  in 
the  last  instance,  continue  to  suckle.  The  young 
of  these,  when  first  prodoced,  are  not  above  the 
size  of  a  bean ;  but  continue  sticking .  to .  the  'teat; 
until  they  have  arrived  at  great^^matbrityr:    i 

The  Cayopolin  is  some^^at'  larger  than  the 
former;  and  agood  deal  resembling  it  in  babits  and 
figure,' except  that  its  snout  is  moire  pointed,:  its  tail 
longer  in  proportion,  and  its  colour  diflfereot,  being 
of  an  ash,  somewhat  inclining  to:  3^1ow ;~  howeveri 
I  should  suppose,  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of.  ,tbe 
former. 

To  this  number  we  may  add  the  Phalanger,  so 
called'by  M.  Buffon;  a  good  deal  resembling  the 
former,  but  distinguished  by  the  fashion  of  its  hinder 
bands;  the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger  being  joined 
t«^^er,  except  at  the  extremities.  This  animal 
is  about:the  size  of  a.  rat ;  and  has,  accordingly,  by 
some,  been  calied  the  Rat  of  Surinam. 

The  last  animal  of  tiiis  class  is  called,  by  M. 
•  Bufbo,  vot.:xxi.  p.  213.    ' 
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BHSQR,tbeTara«r.  TbiBfaatr^ndauyliUlc^nNl 
VflKmblei  the  fenoer,  inliaTiagfonr  hands,  vai 
R  loAg-  tail;  l>ut  it  diffeiB  vuy  mnctiih  tfae  oxirenM 
Iciaglh  of  its  hindcft-  ieg»,  wtuch  are  long^  than  tfae 
rvit  of  its  wbde  body.  Tbe  faoDoi  of  UuU  part  ^ 
tbe  foot  oalleditfae  taraua,  are  IH^ew^  so  very  lengj 
that  from  thence  the  aniipat  baa  reoeiftd  its  name : 
the  tail  is  naked  lit  fAte  laiddle^  and  hairy  only  at 
^Kitb'  e^trflmitiei:  its  hair  is  wocdty,  $6^,  and  of  a 
de«p  «sh  ooiaar.  Aa  to  th«  real^  it  is ,  Miknown 
ftitjji  vth^  country  tbia  animal  mm  brooght;  but 
4hQ  Aftbirafiit.fvani.whovi  we. have  ita  deiorit)ttoB 
ffitpposov  il  to  be  ^  ivttiTe  of  AmeHoL 
.  From  this  general  deau^ption  of  fowr-teind«d  ani- 
smla,.  we  perccsiv  what  Sv\d  advaatagea  thM  bnilc 
frcBticoi'dejiTe  from  those  curgaBs  that,  in  iRan>  arc 
emplojied  to  lo  many,  great  and  nseivi  ]viirpoM». 
The  being  able  to  phok  their  food  fnaa  tbi)  tict^ 
-the  capacity  of  dingiiig  anuing  the  broncbita.  or 
aub  moat  ef  conwrting  one  of  tUoae  hrteeh^s.  into  * 
wef^ion  of  offence,  are  tha  bighc&t  ttretchos  q£  tbclr 
■agacity,  and  the  only  lue  their  hands  have  hitfaert* 
been  emplDyed  iq:  and  yet,  stnte  mperfiotal  taw 
fakve  assorted,  that  the  handd  aSone  txp  lulfteieDt  to 
vindicate  the  dominion  of  mankind  over  other  aiu^ 
■mis )  and  that  mach  (tf  hia  boaated  reaBQn>  ia  nothing 
MorQ  than  the  result  of  hi*  happier  confbrtm- 
tidn :  however,  wer«  this  lOj  ap  ape  or  a  monkey 
Voubjl.  ija  soma  in^nocfi  be  iamxa  rational  than  wo; 
tfaeif  fingeis  are  smaHer,  and,  in  sorao  of  tftfen, 
l!u>re  finely  formed  than  oors.  To  what  a  vaiiefy 
of  purposes  might  they  noi  bO  employed>  if  their 
powws  v(VM  pn^MJy  exerted )  Those  \toAa  which 
we,  from  the  brgeo^a  of  our  ftogers,  are  obliged  to 
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go  clomsily  about^  one  of  these  could  very  easily 
perform  with  the  utmost  exactness ;  and  if  the  fine- 
ness of  the  hand  assisted  reason,  an  ape  would  be 
one  of  the  most  reasonable  beings  in  ^e  creation. 
Bot  these  admirably  formed  machines  are  almost 
useless  both  to  mankind  and  themselves ;  and  contri- 
bute little  more  to  the  happiness  of  animal  life>  than 
<he  paws  of  the  lowest  quadruped.  They  are  sup- 
|>1ied>  indeed,  with  the  organs  ,*  but  they  want  the 
mind  to  put  them  into  action :  it  is  that  reasoning 
principle  alone,  with  which  man  has  been  ea- 
diQwed,  that  can  adapt  seemingly  opposite  causes,  to 
<ewacur  in  the  same  general  design ;  and  even  where 
the  organs  are  deficient,  that  can  supply  their  place 
by  the  intervention  of  assisting  instruments.  Where 
reason  prevails,  we  find  that  it  scarcely  matters 
what  the  organs  are  that  give  it  the  direction ;  the 
bsing  furnlBhed  with  that  principle,  still  goes  for- 
ward, steadily  and  uniformly  successful ;  breaks 
throagh  every  obstacle^  and  becomes  master  of  every 
mterprise.  I  have  seen  a  man,  without  hands  or 
Itgs,  convert,  by  practice,  his  very  stumps  to  the 
moat  convenient  purposes  ;  and  with  these  clumsy 
uilruroenta  pwform  the  most  astonishing  feats  of 
dnterity^  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  it  is 
Ibe  mind  atone  that  gives  a  master  to  the  creation  ,* 
and  that,  if  «t  bear  or  a  horse  were  endowed  with 
dw  aiune  inl^cta  that  have  been  given  to  man,  the 
hardness  •f  a  hoof,  or  the  awkwardness  of  a  paw, 
weaU  be  no  obstac^  to  their  adyaocement  id  the 
arte  of  dominion,  or  nt  social  felicity. 
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Nearly  allied  to  the  last  kind  in-  having  a  pouch 
for  the  security  of  its  young,  but  difiering  in  many 
other  particulars  of  its  form  aodmanners,  is  the 
kanguroo.  This  has  induced  naturalists  to  separate 
them,  and  to  give  to  each  feinily  its  diatinctiTe  dif- 
ference. These  quadrupeds  hare  six  front  teediin 
the  upper  jaw,  all  of  them  notched  at  the  end ;  two 
in  the  lower  jaw,'  very  large,  long,  -sharp,  and 
pointing  forwards;  the  grinders  are 'five  on  eadi 
side  in  both  jaws,  which  are  distant  from  the-otfaer 
teeth:  the  fore-legs  are  very-short,"tbe'4iind  ortes 
very  long;  in  the  female  is  an  abdominal  pouch.-'') 

Of  this  singular  quadruped,  only^two-speti^  are 
Icnowo,  both  of  them  natives  of 'New ''•l{t]|ianil! 
That  which  vre  are  now  'describing  was  first  disco- 
vered in  the  year  1770,  during  the  voyage  <rfi  our 
celebrated  navigator  Captain  Cook.  Its  size  is. at 
least  equal  to  that  of  a  fhlt-growri  sheep,  but  there 
is  a  remarkable  disproportion  in-' the  shape;  the 
head  and  neck  being  very  smtdl,  while' the  lower 
parts  gradually  dilate  to  a  very  ^eat  size : '  the  fore 
leg^  are  hardly  nitieteen  inches  long,  while  the  hinder 
ones'  measure  three  feet  seven'  inches:  the  head 
bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  deer,  having 
a  mild  and  placid  visa^:  the  ears  are  moderately 
large  and  erect, ' the  eyes  large;  and  the  mouth 
rather  small.  On  the  fore  feet  are  five  toes  armed 
with  strong  sharp  claws  ;  on  the  hind  feet  are  four 
.  toes,  though  they  have  at  first  sight  the  appear- 
ance of  being  only  three ;   the  middle  of  those  ia 
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t-emftrkflbly  lai^  and  disproportionate,  being  fur- 
nished with  a  claw  of- great  size  and  strength ;  the- 
exterior  toe  is  far  smaller  than  the  middle  one ;  the 
interior  consists  of  two  small  toes  covered  by  a  com- 
tnonskin,  and  armed  with  two  claws  lying  close 
together,  and  appearing  like  a  split  or  double  claw. 
The  general  colour  is  a  fine  pale  brown,  a  little 
•whiter  underneath.  From  the  great  difference  in 
length  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs,  the  pace  of  this 
animal  consists  in  vast  springs  or  bounds,  which 
are  said  sometimes  to  exceed  nine  feet  in  height, 
and  nearly  twenty  in  length  ;  and  as  these  are  re- 
peated with  much  quickness,  it  must  exceed-  most 
other  quadrupeds  in  swiftness.  In  its  state  of  rest 
it  sits'  erect  OD' the  whole  length  of  the  hind  feet, 
supporting  itself  by  the  base  of  the  tail ;  for  which 
purpose  there  is  a  blackish  granulated  callus  on 'the 
hind  feet.  The  tail  is  occasionally  used  as  a  weapon 
of  defence,  and  is  of  such  great- strength,  as  to-be 
able  to  break  the  leg  of  a  man  at  a  single  blow. 
Within  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  female  are  two 
breasts,  each  of  them  furnished  with  two  teats ,-  and 
from  all  we  know  at  present,  she  brings  forth  bat  . 
one  at  a  time.  The  young  ones,  when  first  born,  are 
extremely  diminutive,  hardly  exceeding  an  inch  in 
length,  and  twenty-one  grains  in  weight :  and  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  their  growth,-  they  reside  entirely 
withid  the  pouch  of  the  dam,  occasionally  emerging 
for  exercise- Or' amusement,  till  they  become  able 
to  shift  for  themselves.  They  feed  entirely  upon 
"  vegetables,  and  drink  by  lapping.  They  live  in 
burrows  under  ground,  and  seem  to  be  nocturnal 
pnimals  in  their  native  state,  as  the  eye  is  furnished 
with  a  membratiewtqcb  it  can  extend  at  pleuure 
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over  the  whole  ball.  The  flesh  js  said  to  be  rather 
coarse,  with  aotnething  of  the  flavour  of  miittoii. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  animal  has  rather  an  elegant 
uid  highly  pictaresque  appearance ;  and  has  lately 
been  in  a  great  degree  naturalized  in  England,  la 
tbeir  vrild  state,  they  are  said  to  feed  in  herds,  of 
thirty  or  forty  togetiier,  and  one  is  commonly  ob- 
served to  be  stationed  at  a  distance  fi-om  the  rest, 
as  if  on  the  watch. 

The  Rat  Kangaroo  differa  from  that  which  has 
been  just  described,  in  being  only  of  the  size  of  a 
rabbit.  The  colour  ia  brown  witii  longer  and  coarser 
hair,  ash  coloured  beneath ;  the  ears  are  more  round- 
ed, and  there  are  only  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet. 
On  each  side  of  the  upper  hp  are  several  long  whisk- 
ers, which  are  wanting  in  the  great  kanguroo;  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  are  eight  front  teeth  inst^d  of  six. 
Its  head  is  rather  flattened  sidewaysi  and  in  its  gene- 
nd  appearance  it  is  far  less  elegant  and  pleasing.] 


CHAP.  X. 


Of  the  Elephant* 

xIaV^G  gone  through  the  description,  of  those 
quadrupeds  that,  by  resembling  each  other  in  some 
striking  particular,  admit  <tf  being  grouped  toge- 

[*  The  e]e|Aint  has  no  front  teeth  in  ehhsrjBir;  intbeuppei 
Jaw  are  two  raat  and  long  tusks,  pointing  dotrnwu'di,  and  curved 
a  Httle  npwards :  the  upper  jaw  is  lengthened  out  faito  a  long  car- 
ttlogiBoui  trnnk,  «ith  which  it  n  Mt  to  lay  Th^  of  the  tnoft 
n  I  Ihe  Miy  ii  ncsrlj  dcstitiisa  «r  fatir.] 
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ther  and  considered  under  one  point  of  view^  we 
now  come  to  those  ioiulated  sorts  that  bear  no  simi- 
litude  with  the  reat^  and  that  to  be  distinctly  de- 
scribed must  be  separatdy  considered. 

The  foremost  of  these,  and  in  every  respect  the 
noblest  qaadruped  in  nature,  is  the  eleplKtnt,  not 
less  remarkable  for  its  size  than  its  docility  and  nn- 
derstanding.  AU  hiatwians  concar  in  giving  it  the 
character  of  the  n>ost  sagacious  animaf  next  to  man ; 
and  yet,  were  we  to  take  our  idea  (4  its  capacity 
from  its  outward  appearance,  we  should  be  led  to 
conceive  very  meanly  of  its  abilities.  The  elephant, 
at  first  view,  presents  the  spectatM*  with  an  enor- 
mous mass  of  flesbj  that  seems  scarcely  animated. 
Its  huge  body,  covered  with  a  callous  bide,  with- 
out hair  ;  its  large  mis-shapen  legs,  that  seem  scarcely 
formed  for  motion ;  its  little  eyes,  large  ears,  and 
'  long  trunk,  all  give  it  an  air  of  extreme  stupidity. 
But  our  prejudices  will  soon  subside' when  we  come 
to  examine  its  history ;  they  will  even  serve  to  in- 
crease our  surprise,  when  we  consider  Uie  various 
advatttages  it  derives  from  so  chimsy  a  confor- 
mation. 

The  elephant  is  seen  trom  seven  to  no  less  than 
fifteen  feet  high.  Whatever  care  wi  take  to  ima- 
gine a  large  animal  beforehand,  yet  the  first  sight 
of  this  huge  creature  never  fails  to  strike  us  with 
astonishment,  and  in  some  measure  to  exceed  our 
idea.  Having  been  used  to  snmller  Mimals,  we 
have  scarcely  any  conception  of  its  m^nitade  ;  for 
a  moving  M^mn  of  flesh,  fourteen  feet  high,  is  as 
object  so  utteriy  different  from  tiiose  w«  mre  eon- 
ataotly  presenteid  with,  that  to  be  conceived  it  must 
be  actoaUy  seen.    Such,  I  own,  were  the  segges- 
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tions  tfaat  naturally  anwe  to  me  when.  I  first  saw 
this  animal,  and  yet  for  the  sight  >  of  which  I  had 
taken  care  to  prepare  my  imagination.  I. found  my 
ideas  fall  as  short  of  itS;  real  size  as  they  did  of'  its 
real  figure  ;  neitjier  the  pictures  I  had  seen,  nor  the 
descriptions  I  had  read>  giving  me  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  either. 

'  It  would,  therefore^  be  impossible  to  give  anidea 
ofthis  animal's  figure/by  adescription;  whicbieven 
assisted  by  the  art  of  the  engraver,  -  will  but  con- 
fusedly represent  the  original.  In  general  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  forehead  is  very  high -and 
rising,  the  ears  very  large-  and  dependant,  the  eyes 
extremely  small,  the  proboscis^  or  trank,  longj  the 
body  round  and  full,  the  back  rising  in  an  arch, 
and  the  whole  animal  short  in  proportion  to  its 
height.  The  feet  are  round  at  the  boUom  ;  on  each 
foot  there  are  five  flat  horny  risings,  whidi  seem  to  ■ 
be  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  but  do  not'appear 
outwardly.  The  bide  is  without  hair,  f^  of 
scratches  and  scars,  which  it  receives  in  its  paSage 
through  thick  woods  and  thorny  places.  At  the 
end  of  the  tail  there  is  a  tuft  of  hair,  a  foot  and  a 
half  long.  The  female  is  less  than  the  male,  and 
the  udder  is  between  the  fore  legs.  But  a  more 
accurate,  as  Well  as  a  more  entertaining  descriptioa 
of  the  parts,  will  naturally  occur  in  the  history  of 
their  uses. 

Of  all  quadrupedsj  the  elephant  is  the  strongest, 
asrwellas  the  largest;-  and  yet, -in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, it  is  neither  fierce  nor  formidable.^  Mild, 
peaceliil,  and  brave,  it  never  abuses  its  power  or 

*  I  have  extracted  the  greatest  part  of  this  deacription  frocn 
M:  BuSbn.     Where  I  add,  I  mark  with  comniM,  "  thus." 
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its  Btrengtb,  aadoiUy  uses  its  fiarce  for  its  own  pro- 
tection, or  that  of  its  commanity.  In  ita  native 
deserts  the  elephant'  is  seldom  seen  alone,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  a  social  friendly  creature.  ;  The  oldest 
of  tiie  company  conducts  the  band ;  that  which  is 
next:  in  seniority  brings  up  the  rear.  The  young, 
the  weak,  ajuA  the  sickly,  fiall  into  the  centre ; 
while  the  females  carry  their  young  and  keep  them 
from  falling  by  means  of  their  .trunks.  ■  They  main- 
tain this  order  only  in  dangerous  marches,  or-when 
they,  desire  to  feed  in  cultivated  grounds;  they 
move  with  less  precaution  in  the  forests  and  soli- 
tudes ;  but  without  ever  separating,  or  removing  so 
far  asunder  as  to  be  incapable  of  lending  each  other 
any.  requisite  assistance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
formidable  than  a  drove  of  elephants  as  they  appear  at 
a. distance  in  an  African  landscape.;  wherever  they 
march,  the  forests  seem  to  fallbefore  them  ;  in  their 
passage^  they  bear  down  the  branches  upon,  which 
they  feed;  and,  if  they  enter  into  an  inclosure,  they 
destroy  all  the  labours  of  the  husbandman  in  a  very 
short  time.  Their  invasions  &re  the  more  disagree- 
able, as  there  is  no  means  of  repelling  them  ;  .since 
it  would  require^a  small  army  to  attack  the  whole 
drove  when  united.-  It  now  Bod>then  happens  that 
one  or  two  is  found  lingering  behind  the  rest,  and 
it  is.  against  these  that  the  art  and'  force  of  the 
banters  are  united;  but  an  attempt  to  molest  the 
whcde  body  would  certainly  be  fatal.  They  go  for- 
ward directly  "against 'him  who  offers  the  insult, 
s^ike  him  with  their  tusks,  seize  him  with  their 
trunks,' -fling  him' into  the  air,  and  then  trample 
him  lo.  pieces  under  their  feet.  .  But  they  are  thus 
dreadful  only  -when  offended,  and  do  no  manner  of 
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peraonal  itquvy  ^en  suffered  to  feed  without  itA&t- 
ruptHHi.  It  is  even  said  that  ihty  are  saiod^of 
injaries  received ;  and  when  Ofice  -moksted  by 
man,  seek  aU  occasions  for  tlw  ftiture  to  be  te* 
venged ;  Aey  smdl  bim  with  tbeir  long  ^nks  at  a 
distance ;  follow  him  widi  all  tbeir  speed  upon  tbe 
scent ;  and,  though  slow  to  appearance,  they  are 
soon  able  to  come  up  with  and  destroy  bim. 

In  their  natural  state,  tbey  delight  to  lire  along  the 
sides  oi  rivers,  to  keep  in  tbe  deepest  vales,  to  Fe- 
fi-esh  themselves  in  the  most  sbady  forests  and  f/atery 
places,  Tbey  cannot  live  far  from  tbe  water ;  and 
they  riways  diBtarb  it  before  they  drink.  l%ey 
often  fill  their  trunk  with  it,  either  to  cool  thai 
organ,  or  to  divert  themselves  by  sporting  it  cmt 
like  a  fbootfiin.  They  are  equally  distressed  by  the 
eztremesof  beat- and  cold;  and,  to  avoid  tbe  fwiner, 
they  frequently  take  shelter  in  tbe  most  (^eure  tw« 
cesses  of  tbe  fcrest,  or  often  {donge  into  the  water, 
and  even  swim  front  tbe  eontinent  into  islands  some 
leagues  distant  front  the  shore. 

Their  chief  food  is  'of  tbe  vegetaUe  kind,  for  tbey 
loathe  an  kind  of  eoitnal  diet.  When  one  itnicrag- 
their  number  happens  to  light  upon  a  spot  of  good 
pasture,  he  calls  tbe  rest,  and  invites  them  to  afaave 
in  the  entertainment ;  but  it  must  be  a  very  cepi^o 
pasture  indeed  tbet  can  supply  the  nccetiities  of  the 
whole  band.  As  with  their  broad  and  beavy  feet 
they  SHik  deep  wherever  they  go,  they  destroy  BMdr 
more  than  they  devour ;  so  that  they  are  frequently 
obliged  to  f^nge  (heir  qaarteni,  'and  to  migzate 
from  one  couutiy  to  another.  The  Indians  and 
Negroes,  who  are  ofiten  incommoded  by  such  visit' 
ants,  do  all  tbey  caa  to  keep  tbem  away,  neddn^ 
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fend  Uoint,  bnd  bige  fines  toiib4  theit  uiltindeil 
gro^D^,  bat  these  preoHitienft  do  not  aliray»  «ue^ 
eeed^  ^hb'  elephpnita  oltea  bDeak  tiiroa^b  Aeir 
fokcea,  dfistrvy  tbaiF'vrinle  bRtvest,'  and  overtoil 
Aeir  Ktde  habitdtibns.  Wbea  tht^r  hsTe  isatiafinl 
tliemiehMs,  ami  trod  'ipva.-  or  Aeroxaoi  wbiiefee 
'  lay  in.  their  vmy,  -thej'  ^en  re^at;  into,  the  wwda 
in  tlie  tftme  oideriy  maoaer  ia  wkidi  tb^j  madtt 
flteiii  imi^tKHi:  ;  • 

'  Sndi  arethe  habiti;of  thisaaitnaJ.-eoDaidarad  iikai 
flociid  light;  aptj,  i£  ite  re^pn-d^  it'aH.an;lAditidaali 
we  shall  find  its  poitera  atiU  mae  estsaordinuTU 
With  a  rery  a^lrkward:  appeannaej  it>  possesetr  SjK 
the  atmees  in  great  pn^ctiqn,  ^id  i«  capaUe  ofi 
applying  diesi  tit  mdre  use^  pttr^obisi.  than  mif 
Mher  qjaadruped:  'Tfaci  eiephast,  as.-.'we  o]H«ned> 
bas  very  flinall  eyes,  Wbea  coinparedi '  to  the  enOVt 
BMus  balk  qf  its  bedyv  But,  tiou^Ai  Jt^ir  miomtei 
ness  may  at  6rst  sight  appear  deformed,  yet,  whtn  tm 
ComiB^  to  esainine  iheoii  th'ey  ace  <ssen  ta  exhiUt  a 
raricty  of  expression,  and!  to  discover- tbe  vatioua 
tensatioas  with  which  ib  is  moved,  it  titrns  th9» 
with  atteatbn  and  frieodabip  to  its  master;  it  Keerti* 
to  Ft(tedt  and  d^bevsta ;  and  as'  its  panioa)  slowly 
mcceed  each  otbcr,  theix  various  woriudgfi  are  difti 
tinc%  seen. 

Tfa?  elephant  ia  not  le»  refnarlfaltte  fov  tba 
eBcellewj^  of  its  hearing.  Us  ea»  ara  cxtreiad)i 
IfttyS*^  and  greater  in  pntpottion'thsiB  even  tiiose  o| 
an  am.  Tbey  are  uoBalky.  depeadatib ;  butk  c«a 
i:«adily  caise  and  mOie  theiR.  They  serva  ala»  ta 
wipe  its  eyes,  and  to;  [j^iobefii  tbem.  aga^t  Aediu4 
and  flies  that  might:odiBTidne  i^omm*^  them,  ft 
appearadeligbted  vntiumituii,  and  vety  naiHly  teKnt 
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to  beat  thnei  to  move  in  measure,  and  emi  to  join 
ki  voice  to  the  sound  of  the  dram  and  the  trumpet;, 
'..This. animal's  secge  of  imelling  is  not  only  «■> 
^itite,  bat  it  is  in  a  g^reat  measure  pleased  wiUi  the- 
same  odoon  .that  deti^t  mankind.  The  elephant 
gathers  floivrers  with  great  pleasure  and  .attention  ; 
it  picks  theod  np  one  by  one,  mites  them  into  a 
nosegay,  and  ■  sttias  ctHLnaed  with  the  per&me. 
The  orange-flower  seems  to  be  particalarly  grateful 
iMitii  to  its  sense  of  taste  and  smelling ;  it  strips  the 
tree  of  f^  its  verdore,  and  eats  every  p&rt  of  it,  even 
to  the-  branches  theaselves.  It  seeks  in  the  mea- 
dows the  moat  otbHiEerons  plants  to  feed  upon  ; 
and  in  the  woods  it  prefers  the  coco,  the  banaoaj 
^•pahn,  md  tbe  sago-tree,  to  all  oUiers.  Aa  tho 
shoots  of  theses  are  tender,'  and  filled  with  ^th^  it 
eats  not  pnlythe  leaves  aod  the  fruits,  but  even  the 
branches,  Uie  tnmk,  and  the  wbde  plant  to  the 
Tery  roots. 

•  Bot  it  isin  the  sense  of  toncbtog  that  tbisaoima] 
excels  all  others  of  the  brute  creation,  and  perhaps 
eveo  man  himself.  The  oi^n  oi  this  sense  lies 
-wholly  in  .the  trunk,  which,  is  an  instrument  pecu- 
Kar  to  ^is  uiimal,  and  that  senres  it  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  a  hand.  The  trunk  is,  properly  spealdng, 
only  the  snout  lengthened  out  to  a  great  extent, 
hoNow  like  a  pipe,  and  ending  in  two  openings,  or 
nostrils,  Uke  those  of  a  h(^.  An  etephaat  c£  four- 
teen feet  high  bas  the  tmnk.qbout  eight  £eet  kmg, 
and  five  feet  and  a  half  in  circaraference  .at  the 
mouth,  where  it  is  thickest.  It  js  bdlow  aH  along, 
but  with  a  partition  running  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other;  so  that  though  outwardly  it  appears  like 
a  single  pipe,  it  is  inwardly  divided  into  two.    Tins 
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fiesby  tube  is  composed  of  nervet  and  nuMctn^- 
covered  witb  a  proper  skin  of  a  bladcisb  colopr, 
like  that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  It  is  capable  of 
being  moved  ia  every  direction,  of  being  lengthened' 
and  shortened^  of  being  bent  or  straigbtenedj  80> 
plfant  as  to  embrace  any  body  it  is  applied  tOj  and 
yet  so  strong  that'  notfiing  can  be  Uan  from  the 
gripe.  To  aid  the  force  of  this  grasp,  there  are 
several  little  eminences,  like  a  caterpillar's  feet,  en 
the  tinder  side  of  this  instrument,  which  vithout 
doubt  contribute  to  the  sensibility  of  ^e  touch,:  aa 
w^l  as  to  the  firmness  of  the  hold.  Through. this 
trunk  the  animal  breathes,  drinks,  and  smells,,  as 
through  a  tube  ;  and  at  the. very  point  of  it,  just 
above  the  nostrils;  there  is  an  extension  of  the  skin^ 
about  five  inches  long,  in  the  form  of  a  finger,  and 
which  in  fact  answers  all  the  purposes  of  one. ;  for* 
with  the  rest  of  the  extremity  of  the  trunk,  it  is 
capable  of  assuming  different  forms  at  will,  and, 
consequently,  of  being  adapted  to  the  minutest 
objects:  By  means  of  this,  the  elephant  can  take  a 
pin  from  the  ground,  untie  the  knots  of  a  rope, 
unlock  a  door,  and  even  write  with  a  pen.  "  I  have 
mysetf  seen,"'  says  ^lian,  "  an  elephant  writing 
Latih'  characters  on  a  board,  in  a  very  orderly 
manner,  bis  keeper  only  showing  him  die  figure  of 
each  letter.  While  Aus  employed,  the  eyes  might 
be  observed  studiously  cast  down  upon  the  writing, 
and  exhibiting  an  appearance  of  great  skill  and 
erudition."  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  object 
is  too  large  for  the  trunk  to  grasp ;  In  such  a  case 
the  eleplant  makes  use  of  another  expedient  at 
BdmiiU>le  as  any  of  the  former.  It  applies  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  trunk  tf>  the  surfece  of  the  ol^ect^ 
z'2 
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taii,  sttckih;  np  iU  bre^^  lifi#  and  ^ustqiRs  soc^ 
a  iret^t  at  the  air  io  that  ca^e  19  capahl^  of  t^eep* 
mg  sDspended.  In  tbu  nfanner  this  ipat,nuaept  is 
uefiil  in  mott  of  the  purpose*  <tf  life ;  it  w  an  orgaa 
of  siDeHin^,  of  toacbing,  and  of  suction ;  it  not 
6n\y  provides  for  the  animal's  nec^wities  an^ 
eomforts,  hot  it  alto  serve!  for  it«  ornainent  aii4 
defence. 

But,  though  the  el^hant  be  thaa  gdmirab^  s^pt 
ptied  by  its  trunks  yet>  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
its  cobfomuttioD,  it  is  UDwif^y  apd  hdplew-  The 
metk  19  so  short  that  it  can  scarcely  tors  t^e  head* 
and  mutt  vrhed  round  ia  order  to  diACOVier  an  enemy 
ftnan  behind.  The  hnnteri  that  attadc  it  «pon  that 
(jnerterj  generally  (bus  escape  tiie  efkct»  of  its  ia- 
di^Qtion ;  and  fiad  time  to  renew  their  asfspltft 
while  ,tbe  dephant  is  turning  to  face  tbepi.  Tbo 
kgs  ape,  indeed,  not  so  toflexible  »a  the  ittck,  y^ 
they  are  very  sttf,  and  beiul  ifot  without  diffictt^y.. 
TtuMc  befisoe  seem  to  he  longer  ,tbeo  the  bMuler  j 
but,  upon  being  measured,  are  faaad  to  be  some* 
Ihing  riiorter.  The  joials,  by  which  they  beodf 
are  nearly  in  the  middle,  like  the  knee  of  a  own  ; 
1^  the  ^eat  bidk  which  they  are  to  supp«ri,  floakw 
t^eir  flexure  uagainly.  While  the  el^lwnt  is  yOna^, 
it  bends  the  legs  to  fie  down  or  to  rise  i  but  whm 
it  grows  old,  or  sickly,  this  is  not  performed  wi&oitf 
Juiman  assistance ;  and  it  becomes,  consequent^, 
«o  inconvenient,  that  Ae  apfmai  chooses  to  sleep 
titajnding.  The  feet  upon  whieb  these  massy  oriumns 
^are  supported,  fwm  a  base  scarcely  biieader.  tha» 
fAe  legs  they  sustain.  Th^  are  divided  ^nto  file 
■toes,  which  ate  covered  beneath  the  skin,  and  none 
«f  ^bich  appear  to  the  eye ;  a  kind  of  protabciaiie* 
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%ke  cTavrs  Are  only  observed^  which  tary  in  nBlnbe¥ 
from  three  to  live.  The  aifttat-ent  claws  rsty ; 
the  iriterhal  tOrt  are  constantly  the  iatiie.  The 
Bole  of  thij^foot  is  furnished  with  si  ^kiri  As  thick  antl 
liard  89  hofn,  and  which  completely  coterif  the  #bolb 
tinder  part  of  the  foot. 

To  the  rest  of  the  depHant'i  inctimlrriance^  tttilf 
be  add^d  Hs  enOrmoas  tdsks,  which  are  anservlce- 
AWe  for  chewing,  rind  ar«  only  weapons  of  Atf- 
^ntie.  These,  at  the  anim^  ^ws  oM,  become  t6 
Heavy,  that  it  is  lometimes  obl^;^  to  make  holee  itt 
the  walls  of  iti  stall  t^  t^^t  them  in,  and  ease  its^ 
6f  the  &tigue  of  their  snpport.  It  is  well  known  f6 
What  an  amallng  siie  thtse  tusks  grow ;  they  arft 
two  in  namber,  jrroc^Ang  ftom  the  upper  jaw, 
iMd  Utie  a6t!aH3mti9  fiArid  above  six  feet  long.  Some 
kbt^  «bp|)6^d  tbtth  to  be  rather  the  horns  than  tli« 
te^th  ^  t9U  wAitHtH;  bnt,  be^des  th^ir  ^eat^ 
riMAitade  to  bone  tHtin  to  horb,  they  have  been  in- 
dispfttAbly  fiifartd  to  grdw  fhsta  the  Qppei'  jaw,  and 
hot  from  the  frontal  bonetf,  *a  tbme  hare  thoaghi 
^rope^  to  risseft.*  Some  alao  hdve  asserted,  thai 
thestt  tusfis  ife  th^d  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sta^ 
sheds  its  homs;  but  It  is  very  probstble,  from  thei^ 
solid  c()nBistence,  and  firofn  their  accidental  defecti, 
trMcti  <^n  appear  to  be  the  effect  Of  a  slow  decay^ 
that  tjiey  are  as  ftted  as  the  teeth  of  other  anhnab 
aM  generally  found  to  be.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
tfepHdnt  nivtr  sheds  them  in  a  domestic  state,  bnt 
keeps  tbem  tiH  they  become  inconvenient  t(nd 
AnAbron^  to  the  last  degree.  An  account  of  the  uiei 
to  Wbieh  UleSe  teeth  ere  applied,  and  Uie  matraeif 
*  See  M.   l)BubeDton't  degcriptioa  af  tiie  akeletbn  of  tbii 
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of  choMii^  the  but  ivory,  belongs  rather  to  a 

history  of  the  arts  than  of  nature. 

This  animal  is  eqaally  singular  in  other  parts  of  its 
coDfonnatioD ;  the  lips  and  the  tongue  in  other  crea- 
tures serve  to  suck  up  and  direct  their  drink  or  their 
food ;  but  in  the  elephant  they  are  totally  inconve- 
nient for  such  purposes;  and  it  not  only  gathers  its 
food  with  its  trunk,  but  supplies  itself  with  water 
by  the  same  means.  When  it  eats  bay,  as  I  have 
seen  it  frequently^  it  takes  up  a  small  wisp  of  it 
with  the  trunk,  turns  and  shapes  it  with  tiiat  instru- 
Bient  for  some  time,  and  thi^n  diret^  it  into  the 
xaouth,  where  it  is  chewed  by  the,  great  grinding 
teeth,  that  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  animal.  This  packet,  when  chewed,  is,. sw^- ' 
lowed,  and  never  ruminated  again,  as  in  cows  w 
sheep,  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  this  creature 
more,  resembliog  those  of  a  horse.  Its  planner  of 
drinking,  is  equdly  extraordinary.  For  this  pur-; 
pose>  the  elephant  dips  the  end  of  its  trunk  into,  the 
water,  and  sucks  up  juf t  as  much  as.  fills  that  g^eat 
fleshy  tube  completely.  It  then  lifis  up  its  head 
with  the  trunk  full,  and  turuiug  the  point  into  its 
month,  as  if  it  intended  to  swallow  trunk  and  all, 
it  drives  the  point  below,  the  opening  of  the  wind-. 
pipe.  The  trunk  being,  in  thu  position,  and  stUI 
full  of  water,  the  elephant  then  blows  strongly  into 
it  at  the  other  end,  which-  fprces  the  Irater  it  con-. 
laias  into  the  throat;  down  which  it  is  heard  to 
pour  with  8  loud  gurgling  noise,  which  continues 
till  the  whole  is  blown  down.  From  this  manner 
of  drinking,  some  have  been  led  into  an  opinioa 
that  the  young  elephant  sucks  with  its  trunk,  and  not 
with  its  mouth;   this  however,  is  a  &ct  which  no 
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tFvrc^ler  lias  hitherto  had  an  opportanity  Of  seeing' 
and  it  most  be  refeil^  to  some  fntare  accident  to 
determine.* 

The  hide  of  the  elephant  is  as  remarkable  as  any 
other  part.  It  is  not  covered  over  with  batras  in 
thte  generality  of  quadnipeds,  hot  Is  nearly  bare^ 
Here  and  there  indeed,  a  few  bristles  are  seen 
growing  in  the  scars  and  wrinkles  of  the  body,  and 
very  thinly  scattered  over  ibe  rest  of  the  skin ;  but 
in  general  the  head  is  dry,  rough,  and  wrinkled, 
and  resembling  more  the  bark  of  an  old  tree  than  the 
ricin  of  as  animal.  TRiis  grows  thicker  every  year ; 
and,  by  a  constant  addition  of  substance,  it  at 
length  contracts  that  (Tisorder  well  known  by  the 
luime  of  the  elephantiasis,  or  Arabian  leprosy;  a 
disease  to  which  man,  as  well  as  the  elephant, '  is 
oftensabject.  In  order  to  preventlhis,  the  Induns 
rnb  the  ele^iant  with  oil,  and  freqaeotly  liathe  it  to 
pi>eserre  its  pliancy.  To  the  inconventencies  of 
diis  disord^  is  added  anotiier,  arising  from  the 
great  sensibility  of  those  parts  that  are  not  callous. 
Upon  these  the  flifes  settle  in  great  abundance, 
and  torment  this  animal  unceasingly ;  to  remedy 
which  the  elephant  tries  all  its  arts ;  uses  not  only  . 
its  tail -and  trunk  in  the  natural  manner  to  keep  them 
off,  but  even  takes  the  branch  of  a  tree,  or  a  bundle 
of  hay^  to  strike  them  off  with.  When  Hiis  lails, 
it  often  gathers  up  Uie  dust  mth  its  trunk,  and 

(]*  TheyotiDgeIepbant,!t isnowlciiovii,  dbeiDotBuckbythe 
traak,  bat  by  tba  nouth  mIj,  as  in  all  otlwt-  qnadrupedi ;  duriii^ 
which  the  trUnk  of  the  joutig  U  throwa  back  mer  the  head.  It 
is  however  highly  remarkabie,  if  what  is  related  be  true,  that  th^ 
do  not  attach  themaelvea  to  their  darai  in  particular)  but,  lUck 
tn&crimiiiatdy  the  fnuUs  «f  the  whole  herd.] 
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thai  covers,  aU  (be  w^sibie- pkcea.  I«  Uih  RfaivHr 
jt  bag  be«i  ^eeo  to^m^t  ^sqlf  several  tiows  a  ifey* 
■od  particularly  upon  leaving  the  bath. 
.  Water  is  as  necessary  to  this  anifiHA  u  ibod 
itself.  When  ia  a  «Ut«  of  oature, '  the  eiepbanC 
mrely  quits  the  iMaka  of  the  river,  and  often  stands 
in  mter  up  to  the  belly,  lo  a  state  of  iseEvUude, 
jtbe  lodianB  take  equal  -care  to  provide  a  pr^iw 
■opply  ;  they  wash  it  with  great  address ;  they  give 
it  all  the  conventeocies  for  leading  aseist^ice  to 
itself;  they  smooth  the  skin  mA  a  puitiMe«toae> 
and  tbea  rub  it  o¥er  with  oils,  esseaffek,  and 
odoors. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  Aat  an  animal  for- 
iiished  with  so  vtaay  varioM  advantages,  both  of 
strength,  sagacity^  ^aA  obediencej  Bbdwld  be  takiM 
into  the  service  «f  man.  We  accordingly  6ad  Unit 
the  elephant,  from  time  imniemDriii>  has  been 
vmidoyed  either  for  the  ptvposes  of  labonr,-  of  war» 
or  of  osteatatioD ;  to  increase  the  grandeur  0C 
eastern  princes,  or  lo  estend  ttitir  dosiiniont.  We 
have  iutiierto  been  describing  this  animal  in  its  m^ 
taial  state;  we  now  come  to  eensider  it  in  a  dtfierenC 
view,  as  taken  from  the  fbrestland  redttced  ti>'bten(tt 
obedience.  We  are  bow  to  btfh^this  btnve  hmi'- 
less  creature  aa  lekrnjng  a  letson  from  mankiftdi 
and  instructed  by  him  in  all  t4tt  arfs  f^  «ar,  ibilii«- 
■acre,  and  deves}ati{m.  We  we  ntiw  to  belu4d 
this  half-reasoning  animal  led  into  the  field  of  battle, 
ffnd  wondering  at  Aose  tumults  «nd  that  ondoess 
which  he  is  compelled  to  increase.  The  <skfthant  ii 
a  native  of  Afrka  and  Asia,  being  fitend  neither  in 
Europe  nor  America.  In  Alrica  be  stOI  I'etains  his 
natural  Itbertv.,    The.  savage  iabaJl)itaiits  of  tha^ 
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^Ft  of  tibe  ftorld,  instead  of  attemptinf  t6  tdbdue 
this  powerful  cr*Bt«re  to  their  neceMitiea,  arp 
bappy  in  being  able  to  protect  themselves  from  h» 
I1117.  ForiAerly,  iAdeed,  during  the  Bplendour  of 
4he  C^rlbaginian  empire,  elephants  wfere  usad  w 
Iheii'  Trart^  but  this  was  only  a  transitory  gleun  of 
kuman  power  in  that  part  tk  (he  (i^obe ;  the  nalireft 
Df  Afirica  have  h>ng  since  degenerated,  and  the 
depfaant  is  only  known  aincnrg  them  from  his  deva*- 
tations.  HowevM',  there  are  no  elephants  in.  (he 
taordtera  parts  of  Afifica  at  present,  there  beinj 
none  found  on  this  side  of  Mount  Atlo.  It  ii  btt* 
yotid  the  rivef:  Senegal  that  they  art  to  be  met 
with  in  great  nutnbcn,  and  so  down  t«  Ae  Cape  Af 
Oood  Hope>  as  Vrell  as  in  the  heart  of  the.  oonntrj. 
in  this  extensive  region  they  appear  to  be  more 
siittneroas  than  in  aity  other .  part  of  the  world. 
QTbey  we  ^rc  tebs  feltrfal  of  dian  j  lets ,  retired 
into  the  heart  of  the  fbrests,  tbey  seem  to  bA  hen*- 
nfaU  el  his  im^ti^nce  end  ignoiaacfi  {  end  ofUn 
Dokae  down  tn  inrage  hh  little  lahoArs.  Thay^  treat 
iam  with  the  same- habghty  .diKbhi  whick  .tfn^ 
■how  to  otHer  animals.  Mid  eeamler  him  as  'A 
tDisdueroas  little  fanng,  that  feavs  to  opptee  them 

But,  aldioi]^  tkese  aniAalsareiaDst  pleiitrfipl  in 
Africa,  it  is  bnly  in  Ana  that  tli^  g^esUnt.  elejthanb 
are  fouhd,  and  klendered  subtervient  to  huitaea  oooi'- 
mand.  In  Africa,  the  largest  do  not  eiceed  tbit 
feet  hi|^  ;  iti  Aisia  they  are  found  from  ten  tofiftem^ 
IFfaetrpriceiAoreaseiinproportinntO tbeirjile;  irad 
when  they  exceed  a  certain  bulk,  like  jewels,  their 
value  Hxna  riyes;  jia;Uie  foncyiis  pleaMtt  to  estimate. 
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The  lai^est  are  entirety  kept  for  the  service  of 
-princes ;  and  are  maintained  wrtb  the  utmost  mag- 
nificence, and  at  the  greatest  expense.  The  usual 
-  colour  of  the  elephant  it  a  dusky  blacjt,  but  some 
are  uid  to  be  white ;  and  the  price  of  one  of  these 
is  inestimable.  Such  a  one  is  peculiarly  appropriated 
far  Uie  monarch's  own  riding;  be  is  kept  in  a 
p^ce>  attended  by  the  nobles,  and  almost  adored 
-bythe  people.*  Some  bave  said  that  these  white 
^[riunts  are  larger  than  the  reit;f  others  assert, 
that  they  are  less;  and  still  others  entirely  doubt 
-their  existence. 

As  the  art  of  war  is  but  very,  little .  improTed  in 
'Am,  there  are  few. princes  in  the  Erat,  who  dotiot 
procnre  and  maintain  as  many  elephants  as  they  are 
tiAe,  and  place  great  confidence  on  \hat  assistance 
in  an  engagement.  For  this  pnirpose,  tbey  are 
«MigiBd  to  take  then  wild  in  their  native  forestt 
-and  tame  Uiem ;  for  the  elephant  never  breeds  in  a 
state  of  servitude.  It  is  one.  of  the  most  striking 
pecaKarities  in  this  extraordinanr  creature^  that-hts 
genecative.  powers  totally  fail  when  he  eomes.under 
tiiedomiiiion  of  ram;  as  if  he  teemed  anwilling  to 
propagate  a  race  of  slaves,  to  increase  the  pride  of 
his  OKiqueror.  There  is,  peritaps,  no  other  qua- 
druped diat  will  not  breed  in  its  own  native 
^mate,  if  indulged  with  a  moderate  share  of  free- 
dom, and  we  know  tiiat  many  of  them  will  copa- 
late  in  every  climate.  Tbeele|diant  idone  has  never 
been  seen  to  breed ;  and  thoagh  he  has  been 
reduced  under  the  obedience  of  man  for  ages^  the 

*  P.VinCMtMwie,  +  P.  TWiwd.  ■     - 
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donlion  of  pregnancy  in  the  female*  still  remains  a 
secret.  Ariitotle,  indeed,  asserts,  that  she  goes 
two  years  with  yonng  j  that  she  continues  to'  suckle 
her  youog  for  three  years,  and  that  she  brings  forth 
but  one  at  a  time ;  but  he  does  not  inform  us  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  vras  possible  for  him  to  have  his 
information.  From  authorities  equally  doubtful, 
we  learn,  that  the  Uttle  one  is  about  as  large  as  a 
wikt  boar,  the  instant  it  is  brought  forth ;  that  its 
tusks  do  not  yet  appear,  but  that  all  the  rest  of  its 
teeth  are  apparent ;  that  at  the  age  of  six  months  it 
is  as  large  as  an  ox,  sod  its  tusks  pretty  well  grown ; 
and  that  it  coutinues  in  this  manner,  for  near  thirty 
years,  advanping  to  maturity.  All  this  is  doubtful; 
bjut  it ,  is  certain  that,  in  order  to  recruit  the  num- 
hen  which  are  consumed  in  war,  the  princes  of  the 
East  are  every  year  obliged  to  send  into  the 
^DT^ts,  and  to  use  various  methods  to  procure  a 
fresh  supply.  Of  all  these  numwous  bands,  there  is 
pot  one  Uiat  has  not  be«i  originally  wild  ;  nor  one 
that  has  not  been  forced  into  a  state  of  sul:gection^ 
Men  themselves  are  ofteu  content  to  propagate  a 
race  of  sUves.  that  pass  down  in  this  wretched 
state  through  successive  generations ;  but  the  ele-; 
pbant  under  subjection,  is  Unalterably  barren  ; 
peitups  from  some  physical  causes  which  are  as  yet 
unknown. 

.  The  Indian  princes  having  vainly  endeavoured 
to  multiply  the  breed  of  elephants,  like  that  of  other 

*  MulttsperanaiuDD  est  E1ephantei|i  non  brutomm  sed  horoinum 
more  coire.  Quod  retra  miogit  non  dubitatur.  Sed  ipse  vidi 
ttiarem  hujutce  specie!,  in  noEtri  regis  fitnbulis,  super  ffemellain 
itidem  indmam  quadrupedum  more  sJlientem,  peoe  pwiloluin 
iocamto  led  suffidenler  iccto. 
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iinittmU,  have  been>  at  la&tj  content  to  sepArat^  fte 
malea  fi^m  the  feVnnVia/Ui  (fpevetit  those  accessed 
of  d^iVi,  which  dehillfeiit^  without  ntultipl^i&g 
the  speteiee.  Iii  wdet-  to  lake  thehi  wild  in  tiw 
Woodi^  k  spot  of  ^raHHd  U  fiKOd  flpoh,  which  is 
sun'ounct^  with  a  sito'ag  palhade.  Thi6  is  titade  of 
llht  Utickest  and  thg  stmn^St  tfeesi  en'd  strength^ 
SnM  by  crObb  bii^,  WM<!h  giVe  finfiHbis  to  th«  whdte: 
Thfe  pobts  are  fixed  dt  sdcb  dietah^eB  flfom  each 
bther,  that  a  tnitn  can  easily  pa^  h^ttceen  thettk ; 
there  hSiiig  eiily  ntle  ^f-eat  phtta|;e  lefl  Opefli 
through  i^hich  tin  elephant  eta  easily  con>e;  anti 
^hich  is  so  cOntHved  as  to  shut  behind;  as  soon  M 
tile  beast  iA  ent^r^.  To  ditw  him  ihU)  tfiii  hiclo^ 
BO^e,  it  is  necessai^  first  to  find  bita  oat  in  th4 
Ivoods;  and  a  female  elephant  i»  tioftdtit^ed  alon^ 
into  (he  heart  of  the  forest,  tfhere.lt  l»  ohiigefl  by 
its  keepit  to  cry  Ofit  fbf  the  WHle.  The  male  very 
readily  ansjvers  the  cry^  and  faHtefts  to  Join  her  j 
which  the  keeper  perceiving,  obliges  hef'  to  retreat^ 
still  t«pefiting  the  9kmh  cry,  until  ab^  leads  th^ 
animal  into  the  indoeare  already  desenbed^  yrbieh 
abuts  the  moment  be  k  entered.  9tiH,  bowerer, 
the  female  proce«lB  ai^iag,  and  invHing^  wbilfl 
the  male  proceeds  i^rmtrd  in  the  inchnare,  fthicif 
grows  narrower  all  the  way,  end  uotd  the  poor  ani* 
mal  finds  himself  completely  shut  np,  without  th« 
power  of  either  advaneifig  or  retreating;  the 
female^  in  the  mean  tim^^  being  let  oot  by  a.prinM 
way,  which  she  has  been  previously  accustomed  to. 
The  wild  elephant,  upon  seeing  himself  entrapped 
in  this  manner,  instantly  attempts  to  use  violence  ; 
and>  upon  seeing  the  hunters,  all  his  former  de^ 
sires  only  turn  to  fury.     In  the  mca6  tine  Ihe  buDt» 
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«rp,  haviag  6x0(1  ^m  with  corda^  att^Qipt  to  |f>^^ 
h»  indigDatioOj  by  throwing  bucltcts  of  'w^t^r 
^poa  bim  in^  great  qiiw^ttlies,  rubbing  the  bo(ly 
ytU^  leav^,  aqd  poBriog  oil  down  bjs  ean.  Sooa, 
Vfter,  two  tf^me  elepl^a^Ur  t^e  brought,  a  m^le  an4 
»  f&cafilfi,  t|iftt  qatess  tbe  in^jgnaat  a^iipwl  with 
4ieir  traJo*»J  v.feiie  th^j  stilt  cpijliniiei  powing 
iriLter.  (q  refr«^  it.  A%  iMi  a  tanie  e1e{iha^t  iff 
brought  fervwf^.  ftf  ttwjt  niiwier  wljich  is  empioyed 
ii).  instTHctiog  Ibe  aewrcomera;  ^ud  an  officer  ri^i^ 
«poa  it«  ip  9r4er  tq  ebpHf  the  ^e  €^pt>ve  (bat  it  ba^ 
BQthipg  tft  feaf, ;  The  l»4nt^«  t^n  opep  the  inclo» 
«9r4;  afi^^  wl^e  (t^s  crea^^e  leads  the  captive 
aIoi)g>  tiyf)  m^rp  ai^  jqined  oq  ^il^er  side  of  it,  aai) 
tbe49  09ii)p«l  it:  tft  sulNnitr  |t  is  ttipp  tied  by  cor^ 
te  A  na#!Qr  piV^  pcQyi^«d  &r  tfi^  purpose,  and 
^uSeifid  ^  nnaip  in  tb^t  po^i^n  for  about  a  daj[ 
Bad  9  oigbtj  nutil  ii^  ittdign^i^on  be  whoUy  ^nbt 
«idfid-  Tbe  mwit  day  it  h^iqs  to  bp  soTpew)^ 
f  f^lstfeiwiFe ;  apd,  in  a  fprtnighjt  is  completely  ta,a^ 
^ke  tb?  rest-  The  If  loales  ^re  taken  when  accofiv 
panying  the  males ;  they  often  come  into  these  in- 
plosui^j  asd  i^y  ^prtly  after  serve  as  decoyi  to 
J^e  rest.  But  t^is  method  of  taking  the  elephant 
differs,  acpordiqg  to  the  abilities  of  &e  hunter ;  the 
W^T0p»,  of  Mtis^,  who  bust  tbi^  animal  mer^y  for 
Us  fle«b,  aire  ^ntpfit  to  take  it  in  pit-fells ;  and  often 
(o  pursue  it  ip  the  defiles  of  ^.  inouutun,  whera  it 
£^pot  easily  tqrDj  apd  so  wound  it  from  ^^hioid 
mil  Sulk. 

The  elephant,  when  oup^  ta<ped,  becomes  the 
loQ^t  geptle  and  ohedient  of  all  animals.  It  ^qqu 
conce^VPs.  (^Q  attacbni^ut  for  the  person  (bat  a|- 
t«nd»  it>  c^pm^  tiin.  t^eya  hiqij  qod  pe^u)!).  t^ 
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anticipate  his  desires.  In  a  short  time  it  begins  to 
comprehend  several  of  the  signs  made  to  it,  and 
even  the  different  sounds  of  the  voice ;  it  perfectly 
distinguishes  the  tone  of  command  from  that  of 
anger  or  approhetion,  and  it  acts  accordingly.  It 
H'  seldom  deceived  in  its  master's  voice ;  it  receives 
his  orders  with  attention,  and  executes  them  with 
prudence,  eageriy,  yet  without  precipitation.'  All 
its  motions  are  regulated;  and  its  actions  seem  to 
partake  of  its  magnitude;  being  grave,  majestic, 
and  secure.  It  is  qaickly  taught  to  kneel  down,  to 
receive  its  rider ;  it  caresses  those  it  knows  with  its 
trunk ;  with  this  salutes  such  as  it  is  ordered  to 
distinguish,  and  with  this,  as  with  a  hand,  helps 
to  take  up  a  part  of  its  load.  It'  suffers  itself  to 
be  arrayed  in  harnesf ;  and  seems  to.  take  a  plea- 
sure in  the  finery  of  its  trappings.  It  draws  either 
chariots,  cannon,  or  shipping,  with  surprising 
strength  and  perseverance ;  and  this  with  a  seeming 
satisfection,  provided  that  it  be  not  beaten  without 
a  cause,  and  that  its  master  appears  pleased  with 
its  exertions. 

The  elephant's  conductor  is  usually  mounted  upon 
its  neck,  and  makes  use  of  a  rod  of  iron  to  ^ide  it, 
which  is  sometimes  pointed,  and  at  others  bent  into 
an  hook.  With  this  the  animal  is  spurred  forward, 
when  dull  or  disobedient ;  but,  in  general,  a  word 
is  suGBcient  to  put  the  gentle  creature  into  motion, 
especially  when  it  is  acquainted  with  its  con- 
ductor. This  acquaintance  is  often  perfectly  neces- 
sary ;  for  the  elephant  frequently  takes  sudi  an 
affection  to  its  keeper,  that  it  will  obey  no  other ;  and 
it  has  been  known  to  die  for  grief,  when  in  some 
sudden  fit  of  madness,  it  has  killed  its  conductor.. 
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We  u-e'toM/ihat  oneof  these,  that  was  used  by  tho 
French  forces  in  India  for  the  drawing  their  canoon, 
was  prbmtBral,  by  the  conductor,  a  reward,  for  hav- 
ing performed  some  painfal  service;  but  being  dis* 
appointed  of  its  expectations,  it  slew  him  in  a  fury'. 
The  Cooduqtor's  wife,  who  was  a  spectator  of.  this 
sfaockiogKenej  could  not  restrain  her  madness  andde* 
spair ;  *  but  tuhniog  wiUi  her  two  children  in  her  anns^ 
threw,  tbem  at  the  elephant's  feet,  crying,  out,  that 
9ince  it  had  killed  her  husband,  it  might  kilt  her  and 
hfir  children  also.  The  elephant,  seang  the  chil- 
dren at  his  feet,  instantly  stopped,  and  moderating 
its  fury,  tock.  up  the  eldest  with  its  trunk,  audphuang; 
him  uptitt  its  neck,  adopted  him  for  its  conductor, 
and  obeyed  irim  ever  afier  with  great  punctuali^. 

But  it  is  not  for  drawing  burthens  alone  that 
the  depbaats  are  serviceable  in  war-;  they  are  often 
brou{|^t  into  the  ranks,  and  compelled  to  ^ht 
in  the  most  dangerous  {larts  of  the  field  of  battle. 
Tbfere'  was  a  timie,  indeed,  in  India,  when  they 
were  much  more  used  in  war  than  at  present.  A, 
century  or  two  ago,  a  great  part  of  the  dependence 
of  the  general'was  upon  the  number  and  the  expert- 
ness  of  his  elephants ;  but  of  late,  since  war  has 
been  contented  to  adopt  fetal  instead  of  formidable 
arts,'  the  elephant  is  little  used,  except  for  drawing 
cannon^  or  transporting  provisions.  The  princes  of 
the  country  are  pleased  to  keep  a  few  for  ornament, 
or  for  the  purposes  of  removing  their  seraglios ;  but 
they  are  seldom  led  into  a  field  of  battle,  where  they 
are  unable  to  withstand  the  discharge  of  fire-arms, 
and  have  been  often  found  to  turn  upon  Uteir  em- 
ployers. Still,  however,  thfey  are  used  in  war,  in^e 
niore  remote  parfe  of  the  East ;  in  Siam,  in  Coehin- 
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Chiita,  Id  Too^uin,  ^nd  Pegu.  la  all  tbeoe  jdaee^ 
^y  DotoDly  serve  to  swell  the  porep  of  state,  being 
adornod  v/itU  all  tite  tarfaariaa  splendowr  that  thoM 
eountrics  cao  be^aw,  but  they  are  actually  led  into 
the  field  of  battle,  armed  before  with  coata  of  aui), 
and  loaded  on  the  hack  each  with  ft  square  towes^ 
cehfainii^  from  five  coiBbatants  to  rctm.  Upon 
ila  neck  bUi  the  conductor,  who  goads  the  animal 
into  ths  thickest  rbnks,  and  encourages  it  to  m« 
ineaae  the  deva^alioD  ;  whererer  it  goes,  notfcdn^ 
eaa  witfaBtaad  its  fniy ;  it  levels  the  nnka  with  ila 
^■uaeBBe  bulk,  lio^  such  as  of^KMe  it  into  the  air, 
Qf  omshes  them  to  death  under  its  fe^.  In  the 
naean  lime,  those  who  are  placed  upen  its  ba<^j 
combat  as  from  an  eminence,  and  ling  down  tkejv 
IveapODS  wi^  double  force,  their  weight  being  added 
to-  tbeiF  vdooity.  Nothing,  thereibre,  can  be  moca 
dreailful,  or  more  irresistible,  thansudi  amovingnian 
cUue,  to  men  unaojuaiatedtwith  the  modem  arts  of 
wut;  the  elephant,  thus  armed  and  coudacted, 
Mging  in  the  midst  of  a  field  of  battle,  inures  more 
terror  tb^n  even  those  machines  that  destroy  o/t  a  dis^ 
tanc^,  and  are  often  most  fetal  when  most  unseen. 
But  this  method  of  combating  is  ra^er  fbrmidaUe 
than  cttsctual :  polled  nations  have' ever  been  vie* 
(orious  over  those  seaii-barbaroBS  troops,  that  have 
calted  in  the  elephant  to  their  assistaace,  or  at- 
tempted to  gain  a  victory  by  merely  astonishing thnr 
^4>osers.  The  Roofans  quickly  )eame4  the  art  ol 
lyiening  their  ranks,  to  admit  the  elephant;  and 
tbue  separating  it  from  assistance,  qoickly  compelled 
id  conductOTs  to  calm  the  animal's  fnry,  and  to  sub- 
mit. It  sometimes  also  happened  that  tbe  elephant 
became  impatient  of  control ;  and.  ia4,ead  of  obey- 
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ibg  its  eondactor,  turned  upon  those  forces  it  wa« 
employed  to  assist.  In  either  case,  there  was  a 
g^%at  dealof  preparation^  to  very  little  effect :  for  a 
•ingle  elephant  is  known  to  consume  as  much  as 
forty  men  in  a  day. 

At  present,  therefore,  they  are  chiefly  employed  in 
carrying  or  drawing  burthens  throughout  the  whole 
peninsula  of  India  ;  and  no  animal  can  be  more  fitted 
by  nature  for  this  employment.  The  strength  of  an 
dtephant  is  equal  to  its  bulk,  for  it  can,  with  great 
ease,  draw  a  load  that  six  horses  could  not  remove  : 
it  can  readily  carry  upon  its  back  three  or  four  thou- 
sand weight ;  upon  its  tusks  alone  it  can  support 
near  a  thousand  ;  its  force  may  also  be  estimated 
from  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  compared  to  the 
mass  of  its  body.  It  can  go,  in  its  ordinary  pace,  as 
fast  as  a  horse  at  an  easy  trot ;  and,  when  pushed, 
it  can  move  as  swifUy  as  a  horse  at  full  gallop.  It 
can  travel  with  ease,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day  ;  and 
when  hard  pressed,  almost  doable  that  distance.  It 
may  be  heard  trotting  on  at  a  great  distance  ;  it  is 
easy  also  to  follow  it  by  the  track,  which  is  deeply 
impressed  on  the  ground,  and  from  fifteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches  in  diameter. 

In  India  they  are  also  put  to  other  very  disagree- 
able offices ;  for  in  some  courts  of  themore  barbarous 
princes,  they  are  used  as  executioners  ;  and  this 
horrid  task  they  perform  with  great  dexterity  :  with 
their  trunks  they  are  seen  to  break  every  litnb  of  the 
criminal  at  the  word  of  command;  they  sometimes 
trample  him  to  death,  and  sometimes  impale  him  on 
their  enormous  tutks,  as  directed.  In  this  the  ele- 
phant is  rather  the  servant  of  a  cruel  master,  than  a 
voluntary  tyrant,  since  no  other  animal  of  Uie  forest 
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if  80  oaturally  benevolent.and  gentle ;  e(|i|U9i%  oiiD4r- 
f^l  of  benefite  as  sensible  of  neglect,  be  contraptk  a, 
f|-iendsbip   for  bis   keeper,  aod  obeys  him  even, 

beyond,  bis  capacity. 

In  Indiflj  where  they  were  at  one  titne^n;ploy,e4| 
in  launching  ships,  a  particular  elephant  was  diiec^d 
to  force  a  very  large  vessel  into  the  water ;  the 
work  proved  superior  to  its  strength,  but  not  tp  itf. 
endeavours;  which,  however,  the  Keeper  affected  to 
despise.  "  Take  away,"  says  he,  "  that  Iszy  b^ast, 
and  bring  another  better  fitted  for  service."  The 
poor  animal  instantly  upon  this  redoubled  its  efforts, 
fractured  its  skull,  and  died  upon  the  spot. 

In  Delhi,  an  elephant^  passing  along  the  streets,  put 
hjs  trunk  into  a  tailor's  shop,  where  several  people 
were  at  work.  One  of  the  persons  of  the  shop,  de- 
sirous of  some  amusement,  pricked  the  anii^^'s  trunk 
with  his  needle,  and  seemed  highly  delighted  with 
this  slight  punishment.  The  elephant,  however, 
passed  on  without  any  immediate  signs  of  resent- 
ment ;  but  coming  to  a  puddle  filled  with  dirty 
water,  be  filled  his  trunk,  returned  to  the  shop,  and 
spurted  the  contents  over  all  the  finery  upon  which 
the  tailors  were  then  employed. 

An  elephant  in  Adsmeer,  which  often  passed 
tbrough  the  bazar  or  market,  as  he  went  by  a 
certain  herb-woman,  always  received  from  her  a 
mouthfi]!  of  greens.  Being  one  day  seized  with 
a  periodical  fit  of  madness,  he  broke  bis  fetters,  and, 
running  through  the  market,  put  the  crowd  to  flight ; 
and,  among  others,  this  woman,  who  in  her  baste 
forgot  a  little  child  at  her  stall.  The  elephant,  recol- 
lecting the  spot  where  bis  benefactress  was  accus- 
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iomed  to  sit,  took  up  the  infant  gently  ia  his  trunk, 
and  conreyed  it  to  a  place  of  safety. 
"'  At  tile  Cape  "of  Good  Hope  it  is  customary  to 
fatint  those  animals  for  the  sake  of  their  teeth! 
Three,  horsemen^  well  mounted,  and  armed  with 
larices,  attack  the  elephant  alternately,  each  reliev- 
ing the  other,  as  they  see  their  companion  pressed, 
till  the  beast  is  subdued.  Three  Dutchmen,  bro- 
thel^, who  had  made  large  fortunes  by  this  business, 
determined  to  retire  to  Europe,  and  enjoy  the  fruita 
of  tJieir  labours ;  but  they  resolved,  one  day  before 
they  wentj  to  have  a  last  chace  by  way  of  amusement : 
they  met  with  their  game,  and  began  their  attack  ia 
the  usual  manner ;  but,  unfortunately,  one  of  their 
horses  falling,  happened'to  fling  his  rider;  the  en- 
raged elephant  instantly  seized  the  unhappy  hunta- 
man  with  bis  trunk,  flung  him  up  to  a  vast  height  in 
the  ail',  and  received  him  upon  one  of  his  tueks> 
as  he  fell ;  and  then  turning  towards  the  other  two 
brothers,  as  if  it  were  with  an  aspect  of  revenge  and 
insult,  held  out  to  them  the  impaled  wretch,  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  teeth  of  the  elephant  are  what  produce  the 
great  enmity  between  him  and  mankind ;  but 
whether  they  are  shed,  like  the  horns  of  the  deer,  or 
whether  the  animal  be  killed  to  obtain  them,  is  not 
yet  perfectly  known.  All  we  have  as  yet  certain  is, 
that  the  natives  of  Africa,  from  whence  almost  all 
our  ivory  comes,  assure  us,  that  they  find  the  greatest 
part  of  it  in  their  forests  ;  nor  would,  say  they,  th« 
teeth  of  an  elephant  recompense  them  for  their  troQ- 
ble  and  danger  in  killing  it:  notwithstanding,  the 
elephants  which  are  tamed  by  man  are  never  known 
to  shed  their  tusks :  and  from  the  hardness  of  their 
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substance^  they  seem  no  way  aaalogoiu  to  deer's 
horns. 

The  teetli  of  the  elephant  are  very  often  found  in 
a  fmsile  state.  Some  years  agq,  two  great  grinding- 
teetbj  and  part  of  the  tu^  of  an  elephant,  were 
discoveredj  at  the  depth  of  forty-two  yards  in  a 
lead-mine,  in  Flintshire.* 

The  tusks  of  the  Mammoth,  so  often  found  fos- 
flile  in  Siberia,  and  which  are  converted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  ivory,  are  generally  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  elephant ;  however,  Uie  animal  must  have  been 
much  larger  in  that  country  than  it  is  foand  at  pre- 
sent, as  those  tusks  are  often  known  to  weigh  four 
hundred  pounds ;  while  those  that  come  from 
Africa  seldom  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty.  These 
enormous  tusks  are  found  lodged  in  the  sandy  banks 
of  the  Siberian  rivers  ;  and  the  natives  pretend  that 
ibey  belong  to  an  animal  which  is  four  times  as 
large  as  the  elephant. 

There  have  lately  been  discovered  several  enor- 
mous skeletons,  five  or  six  feet  beneath  the  sur&ce, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  not  remote  from  the  river 
Miume  in  America,  seven  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  Some  of  the  tusks  are  near  seven  feet 
long,  one  foot  nine  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  and  one  foot  near  the  point;  the  cavity  at  the 
root  or  base,  nineteen  inches  deep.  Besides  their 
size,  there  are  yet  other  difierences,  the  tusks  of  the 
true  elephant  have  sometimes  a  very  slight  lateral 
bend ;  these  have  a  lai^^r  twist,  or  spiral  curve, 
towards  the  smaller  end :  but  the  great  and  specific 
difference  consists  in  the  shape   of  the  grinding- 

*  PeniuDt's  SfDopus,  p.  90. 
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teeth  ;  which  in  these  newly  found,  are  fashioned 
like  the  teeth  of  a  parnivorous  animal ;  not  flat  and 
ribbed  transversely  on  their  surface,  like  those  of 
the  modern  elephant,  but  furnished  with  a  double 
pw  of  high  and  conic  processes,  as  if  intended  to 
masticate^  not  to  grind  their  food.  A  third  diSer- 
ence  is  in  the  thigh  bone,  which  is  of  a  great  dis- 
proportionable  thickne^  to  that  of  the  dephant; 
and  has  also  some  other  anatomical  variaUons. 
These  fossile  bones  have  been  also  found  in  Pern 
and  the  Brazils :  and,  when  cut  and  polished  by  the 
workers  in.  ivory,  appear,  in  every  respect,  simibr. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Doctor  Hunter  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  a  lai^r  animal  than  the  elephant ; 
and  differing  from  it,  in  being  carnivorous.  But  ai 
yet  this  formidable  creature  has  evaded  our  search ; 
and  if,  indeed,  such  an  animal  exists^  it  is  happy 
for  man  that  it  keeps  at  a  distance;  since  what 
ravage  might  not  be  expected  from  a  crrature^ 
endued  with  more  than  the  strength  of  Uie  etepbant." 
and  all  the  rapacity  of  the  tiger  I 

CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Rhinoceros. 

jVeXT  to  the  elephant,  the  Rhinoceros  it  the 
most  powerful  of  all  animals.  It  is  usually  found 
twelve  feet  long,  irom  the  tip  of  the  nose  ito  the 
insertion  of  the  tail ;  from  six  to  seven  feet  hi^ ; 
and  the  circumference  of  its  body  is  nearly  equal 
to  its  length.  It  is,  therefere,  equal  to  the  elephant 
in  bulk ;  and  if  it  appears  much  smaller  to  the  eye. 
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the  reason  is,  that  its  legs  are  much  sh^vter.  Wordi 
can  convey  but  a  very  confused  idea  of  ithis  anima^'f 
^hape ;  and  yet  there  are  few  so  remarkably  foriQ- 
ed:  its  head  is  furni^ed  with  a  horp,  gn^^vioc 
from  the  snout,  Bometimes  three  feet  ana  a  h^ 
long ;  and  but  for  this,  that  part  would  have  the  ^' 
pearance  of  the  head  of  a  hog ;  the  upper  Jip,  I^qw- 
ever,  is  much  .longer  in  j)roportion,  en^e  in  ^  point, 
iB  verypliable,  serves  to  ccJlect  its  foo^,  and  ^elivjef 
it  into  the  mouth:  the  ears  are  large^  erect,  .ap^ 
pointed;  the  eyes  are  small  and  piercing  j  tjie  skin 
is  naked,  rough,  knotty,  and  lying  upon,  the  body 
in  folds,  after  a  very  peculiar  fashion  :  th.efe  af  e  twft 
folds  .very  remarkable  ;  one  above  the  ^shoulders, 
and  another  over  the  rump  :  the  skin,  vrhjcli  is  <ff  « 
<tirty  brown  colour,  is  so  thick  as  to  turn,  the  edge 
of  a  scimitar,  and  to  resist  a  musket-ball :  fhe  belly 
iangs  low;  the  legs  are  short,  strong,,  .^nd  tbici> 
lind  the  hoofe  divided  into  three  part^,  e^c^  pqintio^ 
forward. 
'  Such  is  the  general  outline  of  an  animal  that  ap- 
pears chiefly  formidable  from  the  horn  growing  from 
its  snout ;  and  formed  rather  for  war,  than  with  a 
propensity  to  engage.  This  horp  is  sometimes  found 
from  three  to  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  growing 
from  the  solid  bone,  and  so  disposed  as  to  be  managed 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  composed  of  the 
most  solid  substance ;  ^nd  pointed  so  as  to  iafli,ct  tbfi 
liiost  fatal  wounds.  "The  elephant,,  the  boar,  ortfife" 
bu0alo,  are  obliged  to  strike  transversely  y/\ih  their 
weapons;  but  the  rhinoceros  employs  all  his  force 
with  every  blow ;  so  that  the  tiger  will  more  wil- 
Imgly  attack  any  other  animal  of  the  forest,  Uian 
one  whose  strength  is  so  justly  employed.    Ift^le^^ 
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tli^re  is  no  force  irhich  this  terrible  animal  has  to 
apprehend :  defended,  on  every  Bide^  by  a  thick 
horny  hide,  which  the  ckws  of  the  lion  or  the  tiger 
are  unable  to  pierce,  and  armed  before  fvith  a  wea- 
pon that  even  the  elephant  does  not  choose  to  op- 
'poae.  The  missionaries  assure  us,  that  the  elephant 
is  often  found  dead  in  the  forests,  pierced  with 
the  horn  of  a  rhinoceros  ;  and  though  it  looks  hke 
vrisdom  to  doubt  whatever  they  tell  us,  yet  I  cannot 
help  giving  credit  to  what  they  relate  on  this. 
occasion,  particularly  when  confirmed  by  Pliny. 
The  comlwt  between  these  two,  the  most  formi- 
dable animals  of  the  forests,  must  be  very  dreadfiil. 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  willing  to  try  their 
sti^ength,  actually  opposed  them  to  each  other ;  and 
the  elephant  was  defeated. 

But  though  the  rhinoceros  is  thus  formidable  by 
ndture,  yet  imagination  has  not  failed  to  exert  it- 
self, in  adding  to  its  terrors.  The  scent  is  said  to 
be  most  exquisite ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  it  consorts 
with  the  tiger.  It  is  reported  also,  that  when  it 
has  overturned  a  man,  or  any  other  animal,  it  con- 
tinues to  lick  the  fle^  quite  from  the  bone  with 
its  tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  e&tremely  rough. 
All  this,  however,  ia  fabulous :  the  scent,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory  nerves, 
is  not  greater  than  that  of  a  hog,  which  we  know 
to  be  indifferent ;  it  keeps  company  with  the  tiger, 
6n\y  because  they  both  fil'equent  watery  places 
hi  the  burninrg  climates  where  they  are  bred  ; 
and  as  to  its  rough  tongue,  that  is  so  fW*  from 
the  truth,  that  no  aiiiiiial  of  near  its  size  has  so 
soft  a  one.  "  I  have  often  felt  it  myself,"  says 
Z^dvocat,  in  his  description  of  this  animal ;  "  it  is 
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,S[iiootb,  soft,  and  sdmU^  like  that  of  a  dog ;  -aM  to 
the  feel  it  appears  as  if  <me  passed  the  haod  over 
velvet.  I  have  often  seen  it  lick  a  young  man's 
face  who  kept  it ;  and  both  seemed  pleased  with 
the  action." 

The  rhinoceros  which  was  shown, at  London* 
in  1739,  and  described  by  Doctor  Parsons,  had 
been  sent  from  Bengal.  Though  it  was  veiy 
young,  not  being  above  two  y^ra  old,  yet  the 
charge  of  his  carriage  and  food  from  India  cost 
near  a  thousand  pounds.  It  was  fed  with  rice, 
sugar,  and  hay:  It  was  daily  supplied  with  seven 
pounds  of  rice,  mixed  with  three  of  sugar,  divided 
into  three  portions;  it  was  given  great  quan- 
tities of  hay  and  grass,  which  it  chiefly  preferred  ; 
its  drink  was  water,  which  it  took  in  great  quan- 
tities. It  was  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  touched  and  handled  by  all 
visitors,  never  attempting  ,  mischief,  except,  when 
abused,  or  when  hungry ;  in  such  a  case  there  was 
no  method  of  appeasing  its  fury,  but  by  giving  it 
something  to  eat.  When  angry,  it  would  jump  up 
against  the  walls  of  its  room,  with  great  violence; 
and  made  many  efforts  to  escape,  but  seldom  at- 
tempted to  attack  its  keeper,  and  was  always 
submissive  to  bis  threats.  It  had  a  peculiar  cry, 
somewhat  a  mixture  between  the  granting  of  a  bog 
aud  the  bellowing  of  a  calf 

The  age  of  these  animals  is  not  well  known  ;  it 
is  said  by  some,  that  they  bring  forth  at  three  years 
old,  and  if  we  may  reason  from  analogy,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  seldom  live  till  above  twenty.  That 
which  was  shown  in  London,  was  said,  by  its  keeper, 
to  be  eighteen  years  ol^,  and  even  at  that  age  be 
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pretended  to  coniider  it  as  a  yoang  one ;  hovrerer, 
it  died  shortly  after,  and  that  probably  in  the  coarse 
of  natnre. 

The  rhinoceros  is  anatire  of  the  deserts  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  is  neually  found  in  those  extensive 
forests  that  are  frequented  by  the  elephant  and  the 
lion.  As  it  subsists  entirely  upon  ve^table  food, 
it  is  peaceful  and  harmless  among  its  fellows  of  the 
bmte  creation;  but,  though  it  never  provokes  to 
combat,  it  equally  disdains  to  fly.  It  is  every  way 
fitted  for  vrar,  but  rests  content  in  the  consciousness 
of  its  security.  It  is  particularly  fond  of  the  prickly 
branches  of  trees,  and  is  seen  to  feed  upon  sQdh 
thorny  shrubs  as  would  be  dangerous  to  other  ani- 
mals, either  to  gather,  or  to  swallow.  The  prickly 
points  of  these,  however,  may  only  serve  to  give  a 
poignant  relish  to  this  animal's  palate,  and  may  an- 
swer the  same  gratefnl  ends  in  seasoning  its  banquet, 
that  spices  do  in  heightening  ours. 

In  some  parts  of  the  kin^om  of  Asia,  where  the 
natives  are  more  desirous  of  appearing  warlike  than 
showing  themselves  brave,  these  animals  are  tamed, 
and  led  into  the  field  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy ; 
but  they  are  always  an  unmanageable  and  restive 
animal,  and '  probably  more  dangerous  to  the 
employers,  than  those  whom  they  are  brought  to 
oppose. 

The  method  of  taking  them,  is  chiefly  watching 
them,  till  they  are  found  either  in  some  moist  or 
marshy  place,  where,  like  hogs,  they  are  fond  of 
sleeping  and  wallowing.  They  then  destroy  the 
old  one  with  fire-arms;  for  no  weapons,  that  are 
thrown  by  the  force  of  man,  are  capable  of  enter- 
ing this  animal's  hide.     If,  when  the  old  one  is 
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Aatnjed,  tbae  happens  to  be  a  cab^  they  M» 
end  tame  it:  these  aniiaals  aw  sometiimes  taken  in 
pit-fidls,  covered  with  green  branches^  laid  io  lhoB<e 
patbs  which  the  rhinoceroB  mahes  in  going  from  the 
Ibnst'to  Hm  river  Bide. 

'  IHiere  are  some  varieties  in  this  aaimal^  <as  hi  most 
othns;  B^mie  oi  them  u-e  foand  in  Afrtea  with  a 
double  bora,  one  growiag  above  tile  othet ;  this 
weapon,  if  cooMdered  in  itself,  id  one  of  the  stroogest, 
and  most  dangerous,  that  Nature  ftamishes  to  amy 
put  itf  the  anioial  creation.  The  horn  is  entirely 
•(did,  formed  of  the  hardest  bony  substancej  growing 
Irora  the  upper  maxillary  boue,  by  -so  strong  an 
apt^hysej  as  seemingly  to  make  but  one  part  with 
it.  Many  are  the  medicinal  virtues  that  are  ascribed 
to  this  horn,  when  taken  in  powder,  but  tbest 
qnalitiea  have  been  attributed  to  it  Without  any  real 
foundation,  and  make  only  a  small  part  of  the  many 
febles  which  this  extraordinary  aaimalhas  given 
rise  to. 

CHAP.   XII. 

Of  th,e  Hippopotamus.* 

X  HE  Hippopotamus  is  an  animal  as  large,  and  not 
lebs  fermidaUe,  than  the  rhinoceros;  itd^Iegs  are 
shorter,  and  its  head  rather  more  bulky,  than  that 

[  •  The  Hippopotamus  lias  four  front  teeth  jn  eadi  jaw  ;  the 
tlpfa  ones  standing  distant  by  pairs ;  the  lowet  ones  prbraitienti 
ihc  tiro  middle  of  wliicb  ftre.theilbngt^t:  tfie  ceiniae  Ieetfa>ai4 
■ingie  ;  those  of  th^  lower  jair  extr^iiely  large,  curved,  and  oB- 
liquely  cut  at  the  ends :  the  feet  are  armed  at  the'  margin  irith 
four  hoofs.  It  hag  only  a  single  stomach,  and  does  not  muiinate : 
the  stomach,  however,,  has  cells  and  divisions,  in  some  degree  re- 
Htnbling  that  of  the  camel:    It  feeda  entirely  on  vegetables.] 
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of  the  aniqoal  last  deecnbed.  We  tiave  biU  few  !C^- 
pojtUDUies  in  Earope  of  e^wninjogf  this  fiarmidible 
creature  minutely;  its  dimensioDSj  faoweYerj  hav^ 
^en  pretty  well  ascertained,  by  a  description,  given 
us  by  Zeren^i,  an  Ilaljau  surgeon,  who  procured 
one  of  them  to  be  killed  on  Uk  banka  of  tlie  hr«r 
JVile.  By  bis  account  it  appears,  tbat  tbis  terrible 
aifimal,  which  chiefly  resides  in  the  waters  of  Ifiat 
river,  is  above  seventeen  feet  long,  from  the  extrft- 
mity  of  the'  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  above 
sixteen  feet  in  circumference  round  the  body,  and 
above  seven  feet  high:  the  head  is  near  four  feet 
longr  ap^  above  nine  fee^  in  circumference.  Ths 
jaws  open  about  two  feet  wide,  and  the  cuttingteetb; 
of  which  it  hath  four  in  each  jaw,  are  above  a  foot 
long. 

Its  fe^t  in  some  measure  resemble  thosC  of  ths 
elephant,  and  are  divided  into  four  parts.  The 
tail  i9  shprt,  flat,  ^nd  pointed ;  the  hide  is  amazin^y 
thick,  and  though  not  capable  of  turning  a  musket-^ 
ball,  is  impenetrable  to  the  blow  pf  a  sabre ;  the  body 
is  covered  over  with  a  few  scattered  hairs,  of- a 
^vhttish  colour.  The  v^hole  figure  of  the  animal- is 
Romethiug  between  that  4^  an  ox  and  a  hog,  aqd 
Us  cry  is  som^hing  between  the  bellowing  of  til* 
one  and  the- grunting  of  the  other. 

This  animal,  however,  though  so  terribly  famished 
for  war,  se^ms  ao  way  ^sposed  to  make  use  o£ 
its.  prodigious  strength  again^  an  equal  enemy ;  it 
chie%  resides  at  the  bottom  of  the  grrat  rivers  and 
Ifkes  of  Africa,  the  Nile,  -th^  Niger,  and  the  Kam.;. 
thejie  it  le(^.  ^i^  igdolent  kia4  of  life.,  andi  sieema 
seldom  disposed  fora^tion,  «xcepti-wheQ  excited  b^ 
the  (^  Qf  btiDj^r.    Upon,  swth  occasions*  tbre«  at 
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foor  of  fliem  are  often  seen  at  the  bottom  of  a  river, 
near  some  cataract,  forming  a  kind  of  line,  and 
teizing  upon  such  fish  as  are  forced  down  by  the 
Ticrfence  of  the  stream.  In  that  element  they  porane 
their  prey  with  great  swiftness  and  perseverance ; 
they  swim  with  much  force,  and, remain  at  the 
bottom  for  thirty  or  forty  minotes  without  rising  to 
take  breath.  They  traverse  the  bottom  of  the 
Btreamj  as  if  walking  upon  land,  and  make  a  terri- 
ble devastation  where  they  find  plenty  of  prey.  But 
it  often  happens,  that  this  animal's  hshy  food  is  not 
supplied  in  sufficient  abundance ;  it  is  then  forced  to 
come  upon  land,  where  it  is  an  awkward  and  un- 
wieldy stranger :  it  moves  but  slowly,  end,  as  it 
seldom  forsakes  the  margin  of  the  river,  it  sinks  at 
every  step  it  takes ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  forced, 
by  fomine,  np  into  the  higher  grounds,  where  it 
commits  dreadfiil  havock  among  the  plantations  of 
fte  helpless  natives,  who  see  their  possessions  de- 
stroyed, without  daring  to  resist  their  invader. 
Their  chief  method  is,  by  lighting  fires,  striking 
drums,  and  raising  a  cry,  to  frighten  it  back  to  its 
iavourite  element ,-  and,  as  it  is  extremely  timorous 
upon  land,  they  generally  succeed  in  their  endea- 
vours. But  if  they  happen  to  wound,  or  t^erwaya 
irritate  it  too  closely,  it  then  becomes  formidable  to 
all  that  oppose  it:  it  overturns  whatever  it  iueets, 
and  puts  forth  all  its  strengh,  which  it  seemed 
not  to  have  discovered  before  that  dangerous  occa- 
sion. It  possesses  the  same  inoffensive  disposition 
in  its  fiivourite  element,  that  it  is  found  to  have  upon 
land ;  it  is  never  found  to  attack  the  mariners  in  their 
boats,  as  they  go  up  or  down  the  stream ;  but  should 
they  inadvertently  strike  against  it>  or  otherwiw 
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disturb  its  repose,  there  is  much  danger  of  its  send- 
ing them,  at  once,  to  the  bottom.  "  I  have  seen/' 
says  a  mariner,  as  we  find  it  in  Dampier,  "  one  of 
"  these  animals  open  its  jaws,  and  seizing  a  boat 
"  between  his  teeUi,  at  once  bite  and  sink  it  to  the 
"  bottom.  I  have  seen  it,  upon  another  occasion, 
"  place  itself  under  once  of  our  boats,  and  rising. 
"  under  it,  overset  it  with  six  men  which  were  in 
'*  it ;  who,  however,  happily  received  no  other  in- 
''  jury."  Such  is  the  great  strength  of  this  animal ; 
and  from  hence,  probably,  the  imagination  has  been 
willing  to  match  it  in  comlmt  against  others  more 
fierce,  and  equally  formidable.  The  crocodile  and 
shark  have  been  said  to  engage  with  itj  and  yield 
an  easy  victory ;  but  as  the  shark  is  only  found  at 
«ea,  and  the  hippopotamus  never  ventures  beyond 
the  mouth  of  fresh-vrater  rivers,  it  is  most  pn^able 
tiiat  these  engagements  never  occurred:  it  some- 
times happens,  indeed,  that  the  princes  of  Africa 
amuse  themselves  with  combats,  on  tbeir  fresh-water 
lakes,  between  this  and  other  formidable  animals; 
but  whether  the  rbinoceros  or  the  crocodile  are  of 
this  number,  we  have  not  been  partipularly  informed. 
If  thU  animal  he  attacked  at  land,  and  finding 
itself  incapable  of  vengeance  from  the  swiftness  of - 
its  enemy,  it  immediately  returns  to  the  river,  where 
it  plunges  in  head  foremost,  and  after  a  short  time 
rises  tQ  the  surface,  loudly  bellowing,  either  to  invite 
or  intimidate  the  enemy ;  but  tiiough  the  negroes  will 
venture  to  attack  the  shark,  or  the  crocodile,  in 
their  natural  element,  and  there  destroy  them,  they 
are  too  well  apprised  of  the  force  of  the  hippopo- 
tamus to  engage  it ;  this  animal,  therefore,  conti- 
nues the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  river,  aod  all 
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olbers  %  from  its  approach^  and  become  an  easy 
prty. 

As  the  hippopotamus  lires  upon  fish  and  -vegetai- 
hle8>  80  it  is  probable  the  flesh  of  terrestrial  ani- 
mals may  be  equally  gi^teful ;  the  natives  of  Africa 
assertj  that  it  has  often  been  foiind  to  detour  chil- 
dren and  other  creatures  that  it  was  able  to  sorprise 
iqioD  land ;  yet  as  it  moves  but  slowly,  almost  every 
creatDre,  endued  with  a  common  share  of  svriflhesSj 
is  able  to  escape  it ;  and  this  animal,  therefore, 
seldom  ventures  from  the  river  side,  but  when 
jprened  by  the  necessities  of  hunger,  or  of  brining 
forUi  its  yoong. 

.  The  female  always  comes  upon  land  to  bring' 
forth,  and  it  is  supposed  that  she  seldom  produces 
^  above  one  at  a  time;  upon  this  occasion  these  ani- 
mals are  particularly  timorous,  and  dread  the  ap- 
pfdBch  of  a  terrestrial  enemy ;  the  inafant  the  parent 
hears,  the  slighteet  noise,  iit  dttshes  into  the  stream, 
and  the  yoang  one  is  seen  to  follow  it  with  eqiial' 
alacrity. 

The  yduBg  ones  are  said  to  be  excellent  eathig,* 
but  the  negroes,  to  whom  nothing  that  has  life  comes 
amiss,  find  an  equal  delicacy  in  the  old.  Dr.  Po- 
cocke  has  seen  their  flesh  sold  in  the  shambles,  Iik« 
beef;  and  it  is  said  that  their  breast,  in  particular^ 
is  as-delicate  eating  as  veal.  As  for  the  rest,  these 
animals  are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  as  they 
produce  very  fast,  their  flesh  might  supply  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  found,  could  those  barbarous 
regions  produce  more  expert  huntsmen ;  it  may  be 
remarked,  however,  that  this  creature,  which  was 
once  in  such  plenty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  is 
now  wholly  unknown  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  is  no 
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whereto  be  found  in  Ui^  river,  except  above* ttie- 
GKtamets. 


CHAP.  XIU. 


.    The  Camelopard, 

WeRK  vie  to  be  told  of  an  animal  60  tall,  that  s 
man  oa  horseback  could  with  ease  ride  under  its' 
belly  witbont  stoopib^,  we  should  hardly  give 
(Tedit  to  the  relation ;  yet,  of  thte  extraordinary  size 
is  the  eadieli^ard,  an  animal  that  inhabits  -the  de- 
serts of  Africa,,  and  the  accounts  of' which  Bi'e>  so 
weli  ascertained,  that-wecannot  deny  our  assent  to 
their  authority.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  creature's  size,  and  the  oddity 
cf .  in  formation.  It  ettiibits  somewhat  the  slender 
sha{le  of  the  deer,  or  the  camel,  hut  destitute  of 
then:  symmetry,  or  their  easy  power  of  motion.  The 
head  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  deer,  with 
two  round  horns,  hear  a  foot  long,  and  which,  it  is 
probable,  it  cheds  as  deer  are  found  to  do ;'  its  neck 
resembles  that  of  a  horse ;  its  legs  and  feet,  those 
of  the  deer ;  but  with  thi6  extraordinary  difference, ' 
that  the  fore  legs  are  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
hinder.  As  theae  creatures  have  been  found  eighteen 
feet  high,  and  ten  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulders,  so  allovring  three  feet  for  the  depth 
of  the  body,  seven  feet  remains,  which  is  high 
enough  to  admit  a  man  mounted  upon  a  middle- 
sized  horse.    The  binder  part,  however,  is  much 
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lower,  so  that  when  the  animal  appears  standing;/ 
and  at  rest,  it  has  somewhat  the  appearance  ot 
a  dog  sittinj^ ;  and  this  fonnation  of  its  legs  gifes 
it  an  awkward  and  a  laborious  motion  ;  which, 
though  swift,  mustyetbetiresome.  For  this  reason^ 
the  camelopard  is  an  animal  very  rarely  found, 
and  only  finds  refuge  in  the  most  internal  desert 
regions  of  Africa.  The  dimensions  of  a  yonng  one, 
as  they  were  accurately  taken  by  a  person  who 
examined  its  skin,  that  was  brought  from  the  Cape 
<^  Good  Hope,  were  found  to  be  aa  follow:  the 
length  of  the  bead,  was  one  foot  eight  inches ;  the 
height  of  the  fore  leg,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulder,  was  ten  feet ;  from  the  shoulder  to 
the  top  of  the  head,  was  seven ;  the  height  of  the 
hind  leg,  was  eight  feet  five  inches ;  and  from  the 
top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  vras 
just  seven  feet  long. 

No  animal,  either  from  its  disposition,  or  its 
formation,  seems  less  fitted  for  a  state  of  natural 
hostility;  its  boQia  are  blnnt,  and  even  knobbed  at 
the  ends  ;  its  teeth  are  made  entirely  for  vegetable 
pasture ;  its  skin  is  beautifully  speckled  with  brown 
spots,  upon  a  whitish  (ground ;  it  is  timorous  and 
harmless,  and  notwithstanding  its  great  size,  rather 
fiies  from,  than  resists  the  slightest  enemy ;  it  par- 
takes very  much  of  the  nature  of  the  camel,  which 
it  so  nearly  resembles ;  it  lives  entirely  upon  vegeta- 
bles, and  when  grazing,  ia  obliged  to  spread  its 
fore  legs  very  wide,  in  order  to  reach  ita  pasture ; 
its  motion  is  a  kind  of  pace,  two  legs  on  each  side 
moving  at  the  eame  time,  whereaa  in  other  animals 
they  move  transversely.  It  often  liea  down  with  its 
belly  to  the  earth,  and,  like  the  camel,  has  a  cal- 
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loqs  mpbetapce  i^ton  its  breast^  whicti,  wbea  r«- 
{kosecl,  defend*  it  from  iiynry.  Thi^  aniqud  wb« 
l(OpWP  to  the  aacients,  biit  i^aa  been  r^ry  rarely  fle«n 
JD  Europe,  Ope  of  theia  vras  eeot  from  Ute  E^rt 
to  tbe  eiqpfror  9(  Geripany.  in  the  ye^r  i5S9  i  but 
tbey  bav$  often  been  M«n  tame  at  Gr^nd  Cairo,  ia 
Elgypf ;  and  I  am  told  tbeF«  an  tyto  there  at  pie> 
vent.  Wb^n  apcient  Rome  was  in  its  splendoar, 
pompey  pxbibited^  at  one  time^  ne  I^h  tbaii  ten. 
vpoa  the  theatre.  It  was  the  barbarous  pleaaure  of 
thp  people,  at  thai  time^  to  see  the  most  terrible, 
apd  the  most  extraordinary  animals  produced  in 
combat  against  ^acb  (Hher.  The  lion,  the  lynx>  tbe 
tiger*  fbe  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  were  ^1 1^ 
loo^e  promiscuously,  and  were  seen  to  inflict  indti-' 
^iq^fnate  dMtructioQ. 

[Tbi9  camelopard  hu  ^ort,  simple,  obtuse,  per- 
vaiifnt^,  long  horns,  cqvered  with  a  bristly  skin, 
aifd  surroupded  at  their  tips  with  a  fringe  of  black 
hair :  in  the  lower  jaw  are  eight  front  teetib,  tha 
outer  one  on  each  side  being  deeply  divided  intq 
tyfd  lobes.  The  head  is  extremely  beautiful,  some- 
thing resembling  that  of  a  race-horse ;  tbe  mouth  ia 
«mall ;  aqd  tbe  eyes  lively,  and  very  open :  betweea 
tbe  eyes  and  above  the  nose,  there  is  a  very  marhetl 
and  prominent  tubercle;  this  is  not  a  fleshy  ex-> 
crescence,  but  a  swelling  of  the  bone,  as  are  like- 
wise the  (vfo  little  bunches  or  protuberances  with 
vrfiich  the  back  part  of  its  bead  is  armed,  and 
which  rise  t{>  the  size  of  a  hen's  ^g  on  each  sidCi 
from  the  root  of  its  mane :  the  tongue  is  rough,  and 
terminates  in  a  point.  Both  the  jaws  have  six 
grinders  on  each  side;  aud  in  the  upper  j«w  are  not 
front  te^,    The  feet  are  doyen ;  dtey  have  n« 
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heel ;  and  much  resemble  those  of'  the  ox :  hat  the 
fore  feet  are  much  larger  than  the  hinder :  the  leg  h 
lender  r  but  the  Knee  is  protuberant,  owing  to  the 
animal's  kneeling  down  to  rest :  there  it  also  a 
great  callosity  be^e,  which  showB  that  it  usually 
reposes  on' its  breast.  Its  height,  when  full  grown; 
from  Uie  top  of  the  head  to  the  fore  foot,  is  nearly 
lerenteen  feet ;-  and  at  first  sight  the  fore  legs  seem 
to  be  nearly  aa  long  again  as  the  binder,  but  this  is 
occasioned  merely  by  the  extraordinary  height  of 
the  shoulders  compared  with  the  thighs,  aD  the 
legs  being  of  nearly  the  same  length.  The  neck  it 
long  and  elegant,  furnished  with  a  slight  mane; 
and  as  it  exceeds  the  legs  by  at  least  four  incb^j 
besides  the  lei^b  of  the  head,  it  is  evident  it  can 
graze  without  difficulty;  and  is  not,  as  has  been 
supposed,  obliged  to  kneel  down,  or  spread  asunder 
its  legs  for 'this  purpose.  Tbe'tail  is  about  the  third 
part  shorter  than  the  hinder  parts,  round,  tapering 
towards  the  tip,  where  it  terminates  in  a  tuft  of  long 
hair. 

When  the  camelopard  i&  standing  still,  and  yon 
see  it  in  front,  as  the  fore  part  of  the  body  iff  mndi 
larger  than  the  hinder,  it  entirely  conceals  it ;  and 
the  animal  then  resembles  the  trunk  of  a  withered 
tree.  Its  gait  in  walking  is  neither  awkward  nor 
nnpleasing,  but  it  has  a  ridiculous  kind  of  trot; 
however,  its  motions  are  sufficiently  swift  to  out- 
strip the  fleetest  horse.  Its'  defence  is  in  its  heels, 
and  its  hinder  parts  are  so  light,  and  its  kicks  sa 
rapid,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow  them ;  and 
they  are  even  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the 
lion,  though  not  to  repel  the  impetuous  attack  of 
the  leopard.     Like  all  other  horned  and  doven- 
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footed  quadrupeds,  it  'ruminates,  and  feeds  en- 
tirely upon  vegetables;  biit  its  favpurite  food  is  the 
-leaf  of  a  tall  kind  of  sensitive  plant,  peculiar  to 
"one  district  in  Africa.  Of  its  gestation  or  domestic 
-habits;  nothing  is  as  yet  known  ;  but  it  is  probable, 
-that,  like  ail  ruminant  animals,  it  brings  forth  one  or 
at  feirthest  two  young  at  a  time.]  .       .  ' 

■'CHAP.  XIV.  ■.,  ■•".'';'■'.!■'; 

Uie  Camel,  afid  ike  Dro^Mdry*      "';''^ 

JL  HESE  names  do  not^make  two'tJistinct  kin'd^^ 
but  are  only  given  to  a  variety  of  tbe  same  animal^ 
which 'has,  however, '  Subsisted  time  imnieraoriaj. 
The  principal,  and  'perhaps  the  only 'sensible  dif- 
ference, by  which  tho^e  two  races  are  distinguished, 
consists  in  this,  .that,  the  Camel  has  two  bunches 
upon  his  back,  whereas  the  dromedary  has  but  one'; 
the  latter,  also,  is  neither  so  large,  nor  so  sti'ong,  as 
the  camel.  These  two  races,  however,  produce 
with  each  other,  and  the  mixed  breed  formed  be- 
tween them  is  considered  the  best,  the  tndst  patient, 
and  the  most  inde&tigable  of  all  the  kind. 

Of  the  two  varieties,  the  dromedary  is  I^  iar  th6 
most  numerous;  the  camel  being  scarcely  found 
except  in  Turkey,  and  the  countries  of  the  IJeVant,' 
while  -the  other  is  found  spread  over  all  the  descrtd 

[  *  Tb«»e  qtiadrupeda  bare  sir  front  tMth  in  the  lower  jav, 

which  are  rather  thia  and  broad:   the  canine  teeth  are-a  ^tAo 

remote  from  the  rest ;   ii>  the  upper  jav  there  ore  three,,  in  tbff 

lower  two;  the  upper-lip  divided ;  and  there  are  no  born*.] 
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©f.  Arabia^  tbe  aouthern  parts  of  AfnpA,  pcn^b 
Tartaiy,  and  a  great  part  pf  the  Eastern  Iiiid^. 
Thus,  the  one  inhabits  an  iminense  tt^ctof  coviHi^f, 
the  otber,  in  comparison,  i«  conBned  to  «  pro^iofw; 
the  ooe  inhabits  the  snitry  coantfiea  of  the  torrid 
zone,  the  ot)^  delights  in  a  warm,  but  ^oi.%_  bfinv 
ing  chmate;  neither^  howerer^  cgQ  flubsistj  ipr 
propagate,  in  the  variable  climates  towards  the 
north :  they  seem  formed  for  those  countries,  where 
sbmbi  are  plenty  and  wat^  scarpe ;  where  they  can 
travel  along  the  sandy  desert,  without  being  im- 
peded by  rivers,  and  find  food  at  expected  dis- 
tances; BHcb  a  conntiy  H  A^b,ia,  and  tfeis,  of  all 
others,  seems  the  most  adapted  to  ttie  support  and 
production  of  this  aniu^al. 

The  camel  is  the  most  jteiQperate  of  all  aiwn^<^ 
and  it  can  continue  to  travel  several  days  wjAho^ 
drinking.  In  those  ra^t  ,des^t8|,  inhere  the  efu^h  is 
every  where  dry  and  sandy,  >rh^e1theiK,ftf  ^  Jifiitjii^ 
birds  nor  beasts,  nejtber  insecjl^  por'  yeget^cs, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  seep  j^ut  hills  of' sj^^  ^f} 
heaps  of  bone,  there  tbe  cornel  travels,  po^tiftf  Ccirr 
ymrA,  without  requiring  either  d>^ink  or  p^nif^ 
and  is  often  found  six  or  ^ven  daya  witbout  anjr 
sustenance  ^batsoevffl-.  Its  feet  a^  ^rmef)  fai 
travelling  upon  ^ndj  9Qd  utterly  unfit  for  moi^  or 
marshy  fJaces ;  the  inbabilanls,  therefore,  fini)  ^ 
most  useful  assistant  in  this  animal,  ^here  po  othj^ 
could  subsist,  and  by  its  jneans  cross  thosp  ^^se^ 
^ith  wfety,  >rhich  would  be  unpaa^sljle  )?y  hjf 
other  method  of  conveyance. 

An  animal,  thus  formed  for  a  sandy  and  desert  re- 
gion, cannot  bepropagated  in  oneofadifferentnatn  re. 
Many  vain  efforts  bare  been  tried  to  propagate  t^ 
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cund  in  Spnn ;  the;  bavK  been  tratiBpoVteit  !bM> 
Aroetiot,  bnt  have  MultipHeA  in  Aeitber.  It  i# 
UaSi  indeed,  tbat  Aey  itiay  be  bnmgik  into  ttieee 
eoHiltries,  and  may,  prrtiapi,  be  fbimd  to  prodaoi 
^ra ;  bat  the  c^re  o€  keeping  them  a  so  great,  and 
the  accidents  to  irhich  tl^y  are  expoied,  fireim  the 
efaangeablenesB  of  the  climate,  are  h^  many,  that 
they  cannot  answer  the  care  of  keeping.  In  A  hw 
years  A\a»,  they  are  teen  to  tfegenertlc ;  thmr 
fl^agth  and  their  pialienee  forsake  them ,-  and  in- 
flked  of  m^ing  tiie  ricbesy  they  beeoitte  tbo  bvrtbea 
ot  Uieir  keepns. 

But  it  is  very  ditSeKdt  io  Arabia,  «nd  tbose- 
Amatriea  where  the  cfimel  is  tamed  to  asefiil  par- 
poses.  It  is  tken  coasidered  as  a  sacrod  animaU  ' 
wkboot  whose  help  the  nflttreB  could  neither  sab- 
sist,  traSk;,  or  tittrd;  its  milk  makes  a  part  oi 
theirnotniabiBent ;  they  feed  apon  ilft  fiesh,  part^' 
euIsHy  frben  yoailg;  they  clothe  thonselvcs  witb 
ib  bwr,  which  it  is  atxn  to  monk  regolaily  once  a^ 
year;  and  if  they  fear  an  invading  enemy,  their 
camels  serve  tbem  in  flight,  and  in  a  sin^e  dsf 
they  are  known  to  travel  above  a  hundred  miles. 
Thns,  by  means  of  the  camel,  an  Arabian  finds 
safety  in  his  deserts;  all  tbe  armies  upon  earth 
might  be  lost  in  the  pursait  of  a  flying  squadron  of 
tbis  coanby,  mounted  upon  their  camels,  and  taking 
refuge  io  solitudes  where  nothing  interposes  to  stop 
their  fligiit,  or  to  foree  Uieio  to  wait  the  invader. 
Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  tbe  aspect  of 
these  seody  plain,  tint  seem  eatirdy  forsaken  of 
life  and  vegetation:  wherever  the- eye  tarns,  aothiag 
i»  preaaat^  bat  a  itanfe  and  dusty  soil,  aoniaime» 
tnaktuphfitmyfk^  and  noviog^sa  ^eatwavv* 
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aJpOgi,  ivbicfa^-ivMhen  viewed  from  an  etainencei 
Msetible  Jtiu  Uie:  earth  thaa  the  ocean  ;  faenf  and 
there  a  few  jritrabs  appear  that  only  teach  ub  to  wish 
lor  the  i^vierrrthat  remindaa  of  the  shade  in  these 
stilb'y.  dimates,  witboat  afifording  its  refreshment:, 
tfae  r^urn  of  morning,  which  in  other  phces  carries 
au  id^  of  cfaeerfultiess,  here  serves  only,  to  ea- 
li^t«n:  (he  endless  and  dreary  waste,  and  to  present 
the  travetter  with  an  'Unfinnbed  prospect  of  his  fw-, 
kvti  situa^on  ;  yet  in  tiiis  chasm  of  nature,  by  the 
bfdp.  of;  the  camel,  the  Arabian  finds  safety  and 
subsistence.  There  are  here  and  ttiere  found  spots 
of.  verdure,  i^ich;  though  remote  from  each  other, 
Biie,"in.a..maDner,  approximated  by  the  khour and 
industry  Of  the  camel..  Thus  these  deserts,  which 
present  the  :6trangier  with  nothing  but  objects  of 
danger  and  sterility,  afford  the  inhabitant  proteo. 
tion,  food,  and;  liberty.  The  Arabian  lives  inde- 
p^dent  and  tranquil  in  the^midstof  his. solitudes; 
and,  instead  of  considering  the  vast  solitudes  spread 
round  him  as  a  restraint  upou' his  happiness,  he  is, 
by  experience,  taught  to  reg»il  them  as  the  ram- 
parts  of  his  freedom.       :  . 

The  camel  is  easily  instructed  in  the-  methods  of 
taking  up  and  supporting  his  burthen  ;  their  legs, 
a.  few  days  after  they  are  product, .  are  bent  under 
their  b^ly  ;  they  are  in  this  manner  loaded,  and 
taught  to  rise ;  their  burthen,  is.  every  day  tiius  in< 
creued,  by  insensible  degrees,  <till  the. animal. is 
capable  cS  shpporting.a.  weig4d  ade<(aate  to  its 
Ibrce;  the  .same  care.is 'tElked  .in.-Dipking  them 
pittieht  «f'  hunger  .and  thJFst!:  .whileitath^  aoimals 
raoeivfi.  tkoir.'ifaod'-.at  i8titfed.litaiai,!i:^c  casBerisi 
rMtramed:  fi^  da ^^  .togsthhr,  ajifitlbeae'int.eb'fjUS'nf - 
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feioine  are  iacreased  in  proportioa  as  tbe  animal 
seems  capable  of  sustaining  Uien.  By  this  method 
of  educfUioB,  they  live  five  or  six  days  without  food 
or  water;  and  their  stomadi  is . formed  most  admi- 
rably by  Nature,  to  6t  them  for  long  abstioeoce : 
besides  the  four  atomachSj  which  all  animals  have, 
that  chew  the  cudj  (and  the  camel  is  of  the  number) 
it  has  a  fifth  stomach,  which  serves  as  a  reser- 
voir, to  hold  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than  the 
animal  has  an  immediate  occasion  for.  It  is  of  a 
sufficient  capacity  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  where  the  fluid  remains  without  corrupUng, 
or  without  being  adulterated  l)y  the  other  aliments. 
When  the  camel  finds  itself  pressed  with  thirst,  it 
has  here  an  easy,  resource  for  ■quenching  it;  itthrovps 
up  a  quantity  of  this  water  by  s  simple  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  into  tbe  other  stomacha,  and  this 
serves  to  macerate  its  dry  and  simple  food ;  in  this 
manner,  as  it  drinks  hut  seldom,  it  takes  in  a  large 
quantity  at  a  time ;  and  travellei:?,  when  straight- 
ened for  water,  have  been  often  known  to  kill 
tljair. camels  fiir  that  which  they  expected  to  find 
within  them. 

lu  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Barbary.,  end  Egypt, 
their  whole  commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  ' 
camels;  and  no  carriage  is  more  speedy,  and  none 
less  expensive  in  these  countries.  Merchants  and 
travellers  unite  themselves  into  a  body,  furnished 
with  camels,  to  secure  themselvee  from  the  insults 
of  the  tdtib&cs  that  infest  the  countries  in  which 
they  liv£.  This  assemblage  is  called  a  caravan,  in 
which  the  numbers  are  sometimes  known. to  amount 
to  above  t^  thousand,  and  the  number  of  camels 
is  often  grater  tjianthc^  of  tbe  men:  each  of  these 
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aninialB  is  loaded  according  to  biB  Arcttglh,  AtA. 
he  is  so  sensible  of  it  himself,  that  when  his  burtheb 
is  too  great,  he  retrains  still  upon  hii  helly,  tb« 
posture  iii  which  he  is  hden,  refusiitg  to  rise,  iSH 
his  burthen  be  lessened  or  taken  away.  In  general, 
the  larg^  camels  ere  capaUe  of  carrying  b.  thousand 
weight,  and  sometimes  IVrelve  hundred  ;  the  droioe-* 
dary  from  six  to  seVea.  In  these  tr&ding  joaraies, 
fliey  traTel  bat  slowly,  their  stages  aft  genertdly 
ftgulated,  and  they  seldotd  go  above  thirty,  or  At 
most  abore  fite-and-thirty  miled  a  day.  Every  even- 
ibg,  when  they  arrive  at  a  stage,  which  is  usui#f 
sOme  spot  of  verdure,  where  water  and  shrnbs  art  ift 
plenty,  they  are  permitted  to  feed  at  liberty ;  Ibey  m6 
then  seen  to  eat  aa  much  in  an  hour,  as  ^11  supply 
them  for  twenty-four :  they  seem  toprder  the  tim^^ 
irreeds  to  the  softest  pasture ;  the  thistle,  Uie  hettle, 
the  cassia,  and  other  prickly  Tegetahles,  are  thelf 
fiiTourite  food ;,  bat  their  drivers  take  cart  to  supply 
them  with  a  kind  of  paste  composition,  Which  serve* 
as  a  more  permanent  nourishment.  As  IfaesA 
animals  have  oflen  gone  the  same  track,  they  ard 
said  to  know  their  way  precisely,  and  to  pursud 
their  passage  when  their  guides  are  utterly  astray ; 
when  they  come  within  a  few  miles  of  their  hbiting- 
place,  in  the  evening,  they  sagaciously  scf^t  it  at 
ft  distance,  and,  increasing  their  speed,  are  often  seen 
to  trot  with  vivachy  to  their  stage. 

The  patience  of  this  animal  is  most  extraordi- 
nary; and  it  is  prDfaable  that  its  suffering  are 
great,  Ibr  when  it  is  loaded,  it  sends  follh  most 
lamentable  cries,  hat  never  offbrs  to  iresidt  ihi 
tyrant  that  oppresses  it.  At  the  slightest  sign  it 
bends  its  knees  and  lies  upon  its  bdly,  sufiering* 
itself  to  be  loaded  in  this  position ;  by  this  practice 
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the  borthen  is  mdre  easily  laid  upon  it,  than  if  lifted 
Dp  while  sumding  :  at  another  sign  it  rises  with  iti 
kiad,  and  the  driver  getting  upon  its  back,  be* 
tween  the  two  panniers,  which,  like  hampers  are 
placed  upon  each  lide^  he  encoaraget  the  camel  to 
proceed  with  his  voice  and  with  &  song.  In  thit 
manner  the  creature  ptsjceeds  contentedly  forward. 
With  a  slow  uneasy  walk,  of  about  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  when  it  comes  td  its  tHage,  lies  down  U> 
be  unloaded,  as  before.* 

M.  Buffon  seems  to  consider  the  camel  to  be  thA 
moat  domesticated  of  all  other  creatures,  and  to 
have  ihore  marks  of  tyraAny  of  man  imprinted  on 
its  fiwrn.  He  ia  of  opinion,  that  this  animal  is  not 
now  to  be  found  in  a  state  of  nature^  that  the 
humps  on  its  back,  the  callosities  upon  its  breast, 
and  its  legs,  and  even  the  great  reservoir  for  water, 
are  all  marks  of  long  aervitude  and  domestic  con'- 
attaint.  The  deformities  he  supposes  to  be  perpe' 
toated  by  generation,  and  what  at  first  was  accident 
at  last  becomes  nature.  However  thia  be,  the 
humps  upon  the  back  grow  large  in  proportion  as 
the  animal  is  well  fed,  and  if  examined,  they  will  be 
found  composed  of  a  substance  not  unlike  the  udder 
of  a  cow. 

[*  Mr.  Sonnini  eaya,  he  has  aometiniei  seen  them,  weary  of  the 
fanpatience  of  their  tiiets,  nop  short,  turn  round  their  long  necks 
to  bite  them,  and  utter  criet  of  rage.  In  these  circumstances  the 
man  muit  be  careful  not  to  alight,  as  he  would  infallibly  be  torn  to 
pieces  i  he  muit  also  refrain  from  strilcing  his  beast,  as  that  would 
but  increSEe  his  fury :  nothing  can  he  done  but  to  have  patience ; 
and  appease  the  animal  bypatting  him  with  ^e  hand,  which  fre- 
quently requires  some  time,  when  he  will  resume  his  wouted  pace 
of  himself.  Like  the  elephant,  it  has  its  periodical  fits  of  rage, 
during  which  it  has  been  known  to  take  up  a  man  in  its  teeth, 
tiuDW  him  oa  the  ground,  and  uample  him  under  foot.} 
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Tbe  inhabitants  ^nerally  leaVe  but  one  male  to 
wait  on  ten  females^  the  rest  they  castrate ;  and  though 
tbey  thus  become  weaker,  tbey  are  itiere  manage- 
able and  patient.  The  female  receives  the  male  in  - 
the  same  position  as  when  these  animals  are  loaded ; 
she  goes  with  young  for  about  a  year,  and,  like  all 
other  great  animals,  produces  but  one  at  a  time. 
Tbe  camel's  milk  is  abundant  and  nourishing,  and 
mixed  with  water  makes  a  principal  part  of  the  be- 
verage of  the  Arabians.  Th^se  animals  begin  to 
engender  at  tbree  years  of  age,  and  they  ordinarily 
live  from  forty  to  fitly  years.  The  genital  part  of 
^e  male  resembles  that  of  the  bull,  but  is  placed 
pointing  backwards,  so  that  its  urine  seems  to  be 
^ected  in  tbe  manner  of  tbe  female.  This,  as  well 
as  the  dung,  and,  almost  every  part  of  this  animal, 
is  converted  to  some  useful  purpose  by  the  keepers. 
Of  the  urine,  sal  ammoniac  is  made  ;  and  of  the 
dang,  litter  for  the  horses,  and  lire  for  the  purpose  of 
dressing  their  victuals.  Thus,  this  animal  alone  seems 
to  comprise  within  itself  a  variety  of  qualities,  any 
one  of  which  serves  to  render  other  quadrupeds 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  roan :  like 
the  elephant,  it  is  manageable.. and  tame:  like 
the  horse  it  gives  the  rider  security ;  it  carries  greater 
burthens  than  the  ox,  or  the  mule ;  and  its  milk  is 
furnished  in  as  great  abundance  as  that  of  the  cow  ; 
the  flesh  of  the  young  ones  is  supposed  to  be  as  deli- 
cate as  veal ;  their  hair  is  more  beautiful,  and  more 
in  request,  than  wool ;  while  even  of  its  very  excre- 
ments, DO  partis  useless. 
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Jlie  Lama. 

^S  almost  an  the  qaadrupeds  of  America  are  smaller 
than  the  rftsembUng  ones  of  the  ancient  conti- 
nent, so  the  Lama,  which  may  be  considered  ob 
the  camel  of  the  new  world,  is  every  way  less  than 
that  of  the  old.  This  animal>  like  that  described  in 
Hie  formcir  chapter,  stands  hi^h  upon  its  legs,  has  a 
long  neck,  a  small  head,  and  resembles  the  camel, 
ntrf  only  in  its  natural  mildness,  but  its  aptitude  for 
servitude,  its  moderation  and  its  patience.  The 
Americans  early  found  out  its  useful  qualities,  and 
availed  themselves  of  its  labours:  like  the  camel,  it 
serves  to  carry  goods  over  places  inaccessible  to 
other  beasts  of  burthen  ;  like  tliat,'it  is  obedient  to 
ka  driver,  and  often  dies  under,  but  never  resists  bis 
croeUy. 

Of'  these  animals  some  are  white,  others  black, 
but  they  are  mostly  brown  ;  its  face  resembles  that 
of  the  camel,  and  its  height  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
an  ass.  They  are  not  found  In  the  ancient  conti- 
nent,- but  entirely  belong  to  the  new ,-  nor  are  they 
fbund  spread  over  all  America,  but  are  chiefly  upon 
those  mountains  that  stretch  from  New  Spain  to  the 
Strait's  of  Magellan.  They  inhabit  the  highest  re- 
gions of  the  g^obe,  and  seem  to  require  purer  air 
than  animals  of  a  lower  situation  are  found  to  enjoy. 
Pern  seems  tobe  the  place  where  they  are  found  in 
gTMtest  plenty.  In  Mexico,  they  are  introduced 
rather  as  curiosities  than  beasts  of  burthen ;  but  in 
Potosi,  and  other  provinces  of  Peru,  they  make  Uie 
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chief  ricbes  of  the  Indiana  and  Spaniards  vibo  rear 
them :  their  fleeh  is  eiceUent  food ;  their  hair,  or 
rather  woolj  may  be  spun  into  beautiful  c1othing> 
and  they  are  cabbie,  in  the  most  nigged  and  dan- 
gerous ways,  of  cairying  burthens  not  exceeding  a 
hundred  wdght,  with  the  greatest  safety.  It  is  true 
indeed  that  they  go  but  sktwly^  and  aeldotn  abore 
fifteen  miles  a  day ;  their  tread  is  heavy,  but  sure ; 
they  descend  precipices,  and  find  footing  among 
the  most  craggy  rocks,  where  even  inca  caa  Karce-> 
ly  accompany  them :  they  are,  however,  but  feeble 
animals ;  and  after  four  or  five  days  labour,  they  are 
obliged  to  repose  for  a  day  or  two.  They  10 
chiefly  vsed  in  carrying  ^e  riches  of  the  mines  of 
Potosi ;  and  we  are  told  that  there  are  above  three 
hundred  thousand  of  these  aniinab  ui  actual  era> 
ploy. 

This  animal,  as  was  said  before,  is  above  three 
feet  high,  and  the  neck  is  three  feet  long;  the  head 
is  small  and  well  proportioned,  the  eyes  large,  the 
nose  long,  the  lips  thick,  the  upper  divided,  and 
the  lower  a  little  depending ;  like  all  those  animab 
that  feed  np<m  grass,  it  wants  the  upper  catting 
teeth ;  the  ears  are  four  inches  long,  and  move 
with  great  agility ;  the  tail  is  but  five  inches  long^ 
it  is  small,  straight,  and  a  little  tivnedupat  the  end; 
it  is  cloven-footed,  like  the  ox,  bat  it  has  a  kind  of 
^ear-like  appendage  behind,  which  assists  it  in 
moving  over  prec^)ices  and  lagged  ways ;  the  wotrf 
on  the  back  is  short,  bat  long  on  the  sides  uid  the 
belly ;  it  resembles  the  catael  in  the  formation  of 
the  genital  parts  in  the  male,  so  that  it  mBke»  urine 
backwards;  it  couples  also  in  the  same  niannCf, 
and  though  it  finds  maoh  diE^coky  in  the  a«tio«,  it 
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4s  said  to  be  mni^  iocliDed  to  v6nery.  A  whole 
4»y  is  ofiten  passed^  befi»e  thit  necemary  bimnew 
fiaa  be  CMopleted,  wbich  is  9pent  in  grvwling, 
<|oarneUiDg,  and  spitting  at  each  other;  they 
iBeldoBi  prodMce  above  one  at  a  timcj  and  their 
gge  never  extends  above  ten  or  twelve  yean  at 
fenbept. 

Though  the  lama  is  no  way  comparable  to  the 
faspelj  either  for  size,  strength,  or  perseverance,  yet 
t)he  Americans  find  a  substitute  in  it,  witti  vrbidt 
ftey  seem  perfeedy  ctmtented.  It  appears  formed 
for  that  indcdent  race  of  masters,  which  it  is  obhged 
to  serre ;  it  requires  no  care^  nor  no  expense  in  the 
attending  or  providing  for  its  sustenance ,-  it  is  sup- 
plied with  a  warm  covering,  and  ^erefore  does  not 
tequire  to  be  housed ;  satisfied  with  vegetables  and 
grass,  it  wants  neither  corn  nor  hay  to  subsist  it;  it 
ia  not  less  raoder^e  in  what  it  chinks,  and  exceeds 
«ren  the  c^uoael  in  temperance.  Indeed,  of  all  other 
o^tures  it  seems  to  require  water  least,  as  it  is 
aapplied  by  Nature  with  saliva  m  such  laige  quan- 
tities, that  it  spits  it  out  on  every  occasion:  tbii 
Saliva  a<^mB  to  be  the  only  offensive  weapon  that 
the  harmless  creature  has  to  testify  its  resentment. 
When  overloaded,  or  fittigned  and  driven  on  by 
all  the  torturing  acts  of  its  keeper,  it  falb  on  ita 
belly,  and  pours  out  against  him  a  quantity  of  tim 
fluid;  which,  thmigh  probably  no  way  hurtful,  the 
lodians  are  much  afraid  of.  They  say,  that  wherever 
it  &l|s,  it  is  of  such  an  acrimonious  nature,  that  it 
will  eiiher  burn  the  skin,  or  cause  very  dangeroHi 
eruptions. 

Such  are  these  animals  in  their  domestic  state ; 
bsl  fu  they  are  found  wild  in  very  great  numbersi, 
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they  exhibittnarki  of  great  force  and  agility,  in  theit 
stute  of  nature.  *^  The  stag  it  scarcely  more  Etwift,  or 
the  goat,  or  the  chamois  a  better  climber.  AU 
its  shapes  are  more  delicate  and  strong;  its  coToar 
is  tafrny,'and  its  wool  is  but  short.  In  their  native 
forests,  they  are  gregarious  animals,  and  are  often 
seen  in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred  at  a  time. 
When  they  perceive  a  stranger,  they  regard  him  at 
first  wiUi  astonishment,  without  marking  any  fear 
or  surprise ;  but  shortly,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
tiiey  snuff  up  the  air,  somewhat  like  horses,  and  at 
once,  by  a  common  flight,  take  refuge  on  Uie  tops 
of  the  mountains.  They  are  fonder  of  the  ntHtbem 
than  the  sonthem  side  of  the  Andes ;  they  often  ' 
climb  above  the  snowy  tracts  of  the  mountain, 
and  seem  vigorous  in  proportion  to  the  coldness  of 
^eir  situation.  The  natives  hunt  the  wild  lama  for 
the  sake  of  its  fleece.  If'  the  dogs  surprise  one 
upon  the  plain,  they  are  generally  successful ;  but 
if  once  the  lama  obtains  the  rocky,  precipice  of  the 
mountain,  the  hunters  are  obl^dto  desist  in  their 
pursuit. 

The  lama  seems  to  be  the  largest  of  the  camel 
kind  in  America :  there  are  others,  which  are  called 
gnanecoes  and  paces,  that  are  smaller  and  weaker, 
but  endued  with  the  same  nature,  and  formed 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner.  They  seem  to 
bear  the  same  pro|Jt)rtions  to  each  other,  that  the 
horse  does  to  the  ass,  and  are  employed  with  the 
same  degree  of  subordination.  The  wool,  how- 
ever, of  the  paco,  seems  to  be  the  most  valuable ; 
and  it  is  formed  into  stuffs,  not  inferior  to  silk, 
either  in  price  or  beauty.  The  natural  colour  of 
the  paco  is  that  of  a  dried  rose-leaf;  the  manu&c- 
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turers  seldom  give  its  wool  any  other  dye^  but 
form  it  into  qailts  and  carpets,  which  exceed  those 
from  the  Levaot.  This  mannfecture  forms  a  very 
considerable  branch  of  commerce  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  and  probably  too,  might  be  extended  to 
Europe,  were-  the  beauty  and  the  dumbility  of  what 
is  thus'wrought  up  sufficiently  known. 


CHAP.   XVI. 


JRe  Nyl-Gkau* 

J.  HIS  animal,  the  name  of  which  is  pronounced 
Nylgaw,  is  a  native  of  India,  and  has  but  lately 
I  been  imported  into  Europe ;  it  seems  to  be  of  a . 
middle  nature,  between  the  cow  and  the  deer,  and 
carries  the  appearance  of  both  in  its  form.  In 
size,  it  is  as  much  smaller  than  the  one,  as  it  is 
larger  than  the  other ;  its  body,  horns,  and  tail,  are 
not  unlike  those  of  a  bull ;  and  the  head,  neck,  and 
1^,  are  very  like  those  of  a  deer.  The  colour,  in 
genei^l,  is  ash  or  grey,  from  a  mixture  of  black 
hairs  and  white  ;  all  along  the  ridge  or  edge  of  the 
neck,  the  hair  is  blacker,  larger,  and  more  erect, 
making  a  short,  thin,  and  upright  mane.  Its  horns 
are  seven  inches  long,  they  are  six  inches  round  at 
the  foot ;  growing  smaller  by  degrees,  they  temii- 
Date  in  a  blant  point.  The  bluntnes8-«f  these, 
together  with  the  form  of  its  head  and  neck,  might 

[*  This  quadruped  is  a  species  of  aotelope :  the  harm  are 
inclitiiDg  toa  triangular  form ;  and  the  feet  Ore  barred  wiUi  blacic 
and  white.} 
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incline  U8  to  suppose  U  v/fa  of  the  de$r  kinct ;  bntj 
aa  it  never  sheds  its  hornSj  it  has  a  greater  affinity  t9 
the  cow. 

From  the  disposition  of  that  brought  over  to  thif 
countryj  which  has  been  v^ry  accurately  and  mi- 
nutely described  by  Pr-  Hunter,  their  mannerB 
were  harmless  and  geQtle.  Although  in  its  nativ? 
wildnesSj  it  is  said  to  be  fierce  and  vicious^  this 
seemed  pleased  with  every  kind  of  fiuniliarityj  and 
always  licked  the  hand  that  stroked,  or  gave  it 
breadj  and  never  once  attempted  to  use  its  horns 
offensively :  it  seemed  to  have  much  dependanceon 
.  its  organs  of  smell,  and  spuffed  keenly,  and  with 
noise,  whenever  any  person  came  within  si^t ;  it 
did  so  likewise,  when  any  food  or  drink  Va»  brought 
to  it ;  and  was  so  easily  offended  with  smeUsi  or  so 
cautious,  that  it  would  not  taste  the  bread  which 
was  offered,  when  Uie  band  happened  to  smell 
strong  <^  turpentine.  Its  manner  of  6ghting  is  very 
particular.  It  was  observecli  at  Lonl  Clive's,  where 
two  males  were  put  into  a  little  inclosure,  that, 
while  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance  froBi  each 
^er,  they  prepared  for  the  attack,  by  iaIJing  qpon 
their  fbre-knees,  then  they  shuffled  towards  each 
other  with  a  quick  pace,  keeping  still  upon  their 
fore-knees,  and  when  they  were  come  within  some 
yards,  they  made  a  spring,  and  darted  against  each 
other.  The  intrepidity  and  force  with  which  they 
dart  against  any  object,  appeared  by  the  strength 
with  which  one  of  them  attempted  to  orerbira  a 
poor  labourer  who  unthinkingly  stood  on  the  oatsida 
of  the  pdes  of  its  inclosure.  The  nyl-ghau,  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning,  darted  against  the  wood- 
work with  such  violence,  that  he  broke  it  to  pieces, 
t 
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and  broke  off  one  of  his  horns  close  to  the  root, 
which  occasioned  the  anioial's  death.  At  all  the 
places  in  India  where  we  have  settlements,  they  are 
considered  as  rarities,  and  brought  from  the  dis- 
tant interior  parts  of  the  country.  The  Emperor, 
sometimes,  ki|ls  them  in  suct^  numbers,  as  to'  dis- 
tribute quarters  of  them  to  all  his  omrahs ;  which 
shows  that  they  are  internally  wild  and  in  plenty, 
and  esteemed  good  or  delicious  food.  The  nyl- 
ghaus which  have  been  brought  to  England,  have 
been  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  received  from  Surat 
or  Bombay ;  and  they  seem  to  be  less  uncommon  in 
that  p^  of  India,  than  in  Bengal;  which  gives 
room  for  a  conjecture,  that  they  may  be  indigenous, 
perhaps,  in  the  province  of  Guzarat,  one  of  the 
most  western  and  the  most  considerable  of  the  Hin- 
dostan  empire,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Surat, 
and  stretching  away  to  the  Indian  ocean. 


CHAP.   XVII. 

Tke  Bear* 

Op  the  Bear,  there  are  three  different  kinds,  the 
brown  bear  of  the  Alps,  the  black  bear  of  North- 

Q*  The  Qntmals  of  this  kindi  including  the  Racoon,  Wolverene, 
Otutton,  and  Badger,  have  six  front  teeth  in  each  javr;  the  tvo 
lateral  ones  of  the  lower  jaw  are  longer  than  the  rest  and  lobed. 
and  are  likewise  furnished  with  smaller  or  secondary  teeth  at  their 
ioteriial  baiet :  the  canine  teeth  are  single ;  there  are  five  or  ux 
grindersone&ch  aide;  thefiralofwhich  is  placed  close  to  thecaaine 
teeth:  the  tongue  is  smooth  :  the  snout  projecting;  and  the  ejiea 
furnished  with  a  nictitaat  or  winking  membrane.     The  soles  of 
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America,  which  is  smaller,  &nd  the  great  Greea- 
knd,  or  white  bear.  These,  though  different  in 
their  form,  are  do  doubt  of  the  same  original,  and 
owe  their  chief  variations  to  food  and  climate.  They 
have  all  the  same  habitudes,  being  equally  carni- 
vorous, treacherous,  arid  cruel.  It  has  been  said, 
indeed,  that  the  black  bear  of  America  rejects 
animal  food ;  but  of  the  contrary  I  am  certain,  as  I 
have  often  seen  the  young  ones,  which  arc  brought 
over  to  London,  prefer  flesh  to  every  kind  of  vege- 
table aliment.' 

The  brown  bear  is  psoperly  an  inhabitant  of  the 
temperate  climates ;  the  black  Bnds  subsistence  in 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  while 
the  great  white  bear  takes  refuge  in  the  most  icy  . 
'  climates,  and  lives  where  scarce  any  other  animal 
can  ^nd  subsistence. 

The  brown  bear*  is  not  only  savage,  but  solitary ; 
be  takes  refuge  in  the  most  unfrequented  parts,  and 
the  most  dangerous  precipices  of  uninhabited 
mountains.  It  chooses  its  den  in  the  most  gloomy 
parts  of  the  forest,  in  some  cavern  that  has  been 
hollowed  by  time,  or  in  the  hollow  of  some  old 
enormous  tree.  There  it  retires  alone,  and  passes 
Bonie  months  of  the  winter  without  provisions,  or 
without  ever  stirring  abroad.  However,  this  animal 
is  not  entirely  deprived  of  sensation,  like  the  bat,  or 
the  dormouse,  but  seems  rather  to  subsist  upon  the 
exuberance  of  its  former  flesh,  and  only  feels  the  calls 
of  appetite,  when  the  fat  it  had  acquired  in  sum- 

tBe  feet  are  long  and  extend  to  the  heel ;  Bome  use  then-  fore 
pawa  as  hands,  and  they  are  all  abl^  to  climb  trees  in  search  of 
prey,  or  to  avoid  an  enemy.] 

*  Buffbn. 
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mer  begins  to  be  entirely  wasted  away.  In  this 
manner,  when  the,  bear  retires  to  its  den,  to  hide 
for  the  winter,  it  is  extremely  fat,  but  at  the  end  of 
forty  or  fifty  days,  when  it  comes  forth  to  seek  for 
fresh  nourishment,  it  seems  to  have  slept  all  its 
flesh  away.  It  is  a  common  report,  that  during  this 
time  they  live  by  sucking  their  paws,  which  is  a 
vulgar  error  that  scarcely  requires  confutation. 
These  solitary  animals  couple  in  autumn,  but  the 
titoe  of  gestation  with  the  females  is  still  unknown ; 
the  female  takes  great  care  to  provide  a  proper  re- 
treat for  her  young ;  she  secures  them  in  the  hollow 
of  a  rock,  and  provides  a  bed.  of  hay  in  the  warmest 
iiart  of  the  den  ;  she  brings  forth  in  winter,  and  the 
young  ones  begin  to  follow  her  in  spring.  The  male 
and  female,  by  no  means  inhabit  the  same  den ; 
they  have  each  their  separate  retreat,  and  seldom 
are  seen  together  but  upon  the  accesses  of  genial 
desire. 

The  voice  of  the  bear  is  a  kind  of  growl,  inter- 
rupted with  rage,  which  is  often  capriciously  ex- 
erted; and  though  this  animal  seems  gentle  and 
placid  to  its  master,  when  tamed ;  ^et  it  is  slill  to  be 
distrusted,  and  managed  with  caution,  as  it  is  oflen 
treacherous  and  resentful  without  a  cause. 

This  animal  is  capable  of"  some  degree  of  ihstruc- 
tioh.  There  are  few  but  have  seen  it  dance  in  awk- 
ward measures  upon  its  hind  feet,  to  the  voice  br 
the  instrument  of  its  leader;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  dancer  is  often  found  to  be  the  best 
pterfbrmer  of  the  two.  I  am  told,  thit  it  is  first 
taught  to  perform  in  this  manner,  by  setting  it  upon 
hot  plates  of  iron,  and  then  playing  to  it,  wbilie  in 
this  uneasy  situation. 
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The  bear,  when  come  to  maturity,  can  never  be 
tamed;  it  then  continues  in  its  native  fierceness, 
and  though  caged,  still  formidably  impotent,  at  the 
approach  of  its  keeper  flies  to  meet  him.  But  not- 
withstanding the  fierceness  of  this  aninial,  the  na< 
tives  in  those  countries  where  it  is  found,  hunt  it 
with  great  perseverance  and  alacrity.  The  least 
dangerous  meth6d  of  taking  it  is  by  intoxicating  it, 
by  throwing  brandy  upon  boney,  which  it  seems  to 
be  chiefly  fond  of,  and  seeks  for  in  the  hollow  of 
trees.  In  Canada,  where  the  black  bears  are  very 
common,  and  where  their  dens  are  made  in  trees 
that  are  holkiw  towards  the  top,  they  are  taken  by 
setting  fire  to  their  retreats,  which  are  often  above 
thirty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  old  one  is  generally 
seen  first  to  issue  from  her  den,  and  is  shot  by  the 
hunters.  The  yonng  ones,  as  they  descend,  are 
caught  in  a  noose^  and  are  either  kept  or  killed 
for  provision.  Their  paws  are  said  to  be  a  great 
delicacy,  and-  their  hams  are  well  enough  known 
at  the  tables  of  the  luxuf'ious  here.  Their  fitt  also, 
which  still  preserves  a  cotain  diegree  of  fluidity, 
is  supposed  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  white 
or  indolent  tumours,  though  probably  very  little 
superior  to  hogs-lard. 

The  white  Greenland  bear  differs  greatly,  both 
in  figure  and  dimensions,  from  those  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  though  it  preserves  in  general  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  its  more  southern  kindred,  yet  it 
grows  to  above  three  times  the  size.  The  brown 
bear  is  seldom  above  six  feet  long ;  the  white  bear 
is  often  known  from  twelve  to  thirteen.  The  brown 
bear  is  made  rather  strong  and  sturdy,  like  the  mas- 
tiff; the  Greenland  bear,  though  covered  with  very 
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long  hair^ ,  and  apparently  bulky,  is  nevertheless 
more  slender,  both  as  to  4be  head,  neck,  and  body, 
and  more  inclining  to  the  shape  of  the  grey-hound. 
In  short,  all  the  variations  of  its  figure  and  its  colour 
seem  to  proceed  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate 
where  it  resides,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  it  is  . 
supplied  with. 

The  white  bear  seems  the  only  animal,  that  by 
being  placed  in  the  coldest  climate,  grows  larger 
than  those  that  live  in  the  temperate  zones.  All 
other  species  of  animated  nature  diminish  as  they 
approach  the  poles,  and  seem  contracted  in  their 
size,  by  the  rigours  of  the  ambient  atmosphere ; 
but  the  bear,  being  unmolested  in  these  desolate 
climates,  and  meeting  no  animal  but  what  he  can 
easily  conquer,  finding  also  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fishy  provisions,  he  grows  to  an  enormous  size ;  and 
as  the  lion  is  the  tyrant  of  an  African  forest,  so  the 
bear  remains  undisputed  master  of  the  icy  moun- 
tains in  Spitzbergen  and  Greenland.  When  our 
mariners  land  upon  those  shores,  in  such  parts  as 
have  not  been  frequented  before,  the  white  bears 
come  down  to  view  them  with  an  awkward  curio- 
sity ;  they  approach  slowly,  seeming  undetermined 
whether  to  advance  or  retreat ;  and  being  naturally 
a  timorous  animal,  they  are  only  urged  on  by  the 
conscious  experience  of  their  former  victories ;  bow- 
ever,  when-  they  are  shot  at,  or  wounded,  they  en- 
deavour to  fly,  or,  finding  that  impracticable,  they 
make  a  fierce  and  desperate  resistance  till  they  die. 
As  tbey  live  upon  fish  and  seals,  their  fiesb  is  too 
itrong  for  food,  and  the  captors  have  nothing  but 
the  skin  to  reward  them,  for  the  dangers  incurred 
in  the  engagement. 
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The  tiomber  of  these  aniiqaU  ^at  are  found 
about  the  Dortb  pole,  if  yte  coiuider  tl^e  SQaj;city 
there  of  all  other  teirestrial  creatines,  is  very 
amazing.  They  are  not  ooly  seen  at  land,  but  often 
OD  ice-floats,  several  Leagues  at  sea.  They  are  often 
transported  ia  this  manner  to  the  very  shores  of 

'  Iceland,  vrbere  they  no  sooner  land,  but  all  the  na- 
tives are  in  armsto  receive  them.  It ofte4 happens, 
that  when  a  Greenlander  and  his  wife  are  paddling 
out  at  sea,  by  coimiDg  too  near  an  i^e-^oat,  a  white 
bear  uoezpectedly  jumps  into'their  bosit,  and  if  he 
does  not  overset  it,  sits  calmly  where  he  first  came  - 
down,  and  like  a  passenger  suffers  himself  to  be 

.  rowed  along.  It  is  probable  the  poor  littlie  Green- 
lander  is  not  very  fond  of  his  new  guest ;  l^>wever, 
he  makes  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  hospitably  rows 
him  to  shore. 

As  this  animal  lives  cfa^iefly  upon  fi»h,  seals,  and 
dead  whales,  it  seldom  removes  far  firotQ,  the  shore. 

'  Wh?n  forced  by  hunger,  it  often  ventures  into  the 
deep,  swims  after  seals,  and  devours  whateyer  it  can 
seize ;  it  is  however  but  a  bad  s^iinmer,  and  ^  is 
often  hunted  in  this  manner  by  bofits,  till  it  is  &- 
tigued,  and  at  ^at  destroyed.  It  often  happens  that 
a  battle  ensues  between  a  bear  ^nd  a  morse,  or  a 
vrhale ;  as  the  letter  are  mor^  expert  in  their  own 
element,  th?y  generally  prove  vi^toriouii.  However, 
^hen  the  bear  can  find  a,  youitg  whale,  it  repays  him 
for  the  danger  he  incurs  of  meeting  with  the  parent 
[The  bear  retreats  into  its'  wiuta  qu^l^fIi 
extremely  fat ;  but  as  the  whole  of  ttus  time  i^  sp«nt 
in  repose  and  abstinence,  he  emerge^  ip  the  spnng 
very  le^a  and  emaciate^.  Quring  ttii4  period,  thf 
females  bring  forA  and  nourish  ^eir  yoUTiff^  VK^^ich 
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are  usually  two  in  number;  at  first  round  atid 
almost  shapeles?, .  but  they  are  not,  as 
coihnionly  supposed,  licked  into  shape 
mother.^ 

CH^p.  xvin. 

The  Badger. 

X  HE  Badger's  legs  are  so  shorty  that  its  belly 
$,eems  tp,  touch  the  ground;  this  however  is  but  a 
de^itful  appearatxce,  as  i^  is  caused  by  the  length 
of  thjC  hair,  wl^ich  is  very  long  all  over  the  body,  and 
makes  it  seem  muc^  more  bulky  th^n  it  really  is.  It 
is  a  solitary  stupid  aoimal,  that  finds  refuge  remote 
from  man,  audi  ^iff^  't^^'f  ^  d^ep  hole,  with  great 
assiduity.  \t  seems  to  avoid  the  light,  and  S:eldom 
quits  its  retreat  by  day,  only  stealing  put  at  night 
to  find  subsistei^ije.  It  burrows  in  the  ground  very 
easily^  i,ts  Legs  being  short  and  strong,  and  its  claws 
stiff  and  homy.  As  it  continues  ^0  l>ury  itself,  it 
^rows  the  earth  betiiod  it,  to  a  great  dist^ce,  and 
thus  forms  to  itself  a  winding  bo]ie,  at  the  bottoni 
oj^  which  i^  remains  in  safety.  As  the  fox  is  not  so 
^:i(p,ert  at  diggiog  ipto  the  earthy  it  often  takes  po^ 
session  of  that  vy^^h  has  been  qu^t^d  \[j  ^ 
Ip^dger,  and  soni.^  toy,  forces  ^t  &o^  i^  relj^eatj  by 
laying  its  esc];ements  at  the  mouth  of  \^q  l»dgei:'g 
hole. 

This  animal,  however,  is  not  long  in  making 
itself  a  new  habitation,  from  which  it  seldom  ven- 
tures &r,  as  it  flies  but  slowly,  and  can  find  safety 
only  in  the  strength  of  its  retreat.  When  it  is  sur- 
prised by  the  dogs  at  some  distance  from  its  hole. 
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it  then  combats  with  desperate  resolution  ;   it  falb 
upon  its  back,  defends  itself  on  every'  side,  and 
seldom  dies  unrevenged  in  the  midst  of  its  enemieB. 

The  badger,  like  the  fox,  is  a  carnivorous  ani- 
mal, and  nothing  that  has  life  can  come  amiss  to  it. 
It  sleeps  the  greatest  part  of  its  time,  and  thus, 
without  being  a  voracious  feeder,  it  still  keeps 
fet,  particularly  in  winter.  They  always  keep 
their  hole  very  clean ;  and  when  the  female  brings 
forth,  she  makes  a  coinfortable  warm  bed  of  hay, 
at  the  bottom  of  her  hole,  for  the  reception  of 
her  young.  She  brings  forth  in  summer,  generaDy 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four,  which  she  feeds 
at  first  with  her  milk,  and  .afterwards  with  such 
petty  prey  as  she  can  surprise.  She  seizes  the 
young  rabbits  in  their  warren,  robs  birds'  nests,  finds 
out  where  the  wild  bees  have  laid  up  their  honey, 
and  brings  all  to  her  expecting  brood. 

The  young  ones  when  taken  are  easily  tamed, 
but  the  old  still  continue  savage  and  incorrigible ; 
the  former,  afler  a  short  time,  play  with  the  dogi, 
follow  their  master  about  the  house,  but  seem  of  all 
other  animak  the  most  fond  of  the  fire.  Tbey 
often  approach  it  so  closely,  that  they  bum  them- 
selves in  a  dangerous  manner.  They  are  sometimes 
also  subject  to  the  mange,  and  have  a  gland  under 
their  tail,  which  scents  pretty  strongly.  The  p<Jof 
of  some  countries  eat  their  flesh  ,*  which,  thoQ^ 
fat,  is  at  best  but  rank  and  ill  tasted. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


The  Tapir.* 

J.  HERB  seems  to  be  a  rodCj  but  inferior  re-  " 
semblance  between  many  animals  of  the  old  and 
the  new  world.  The  congar  of  America  resembles  the 
tiger  in  natural  ferocity^  though  far  inferior  in  its 
dimensions.  The  lama  bears  some  i^nity  to  the 
camel,  but  is  far  behind  it  in  strength  and  utility. 
The  Tapir  may  be  considered  as  the  hippopotamus 
of  the  New  Continent,  but  degraded  both  as  to  its 
size  and'ferocity. 

This  animal  bears  some  distant  resemblance  in  its 
form  to  a  mule.  It  has  a  long  snoutj  which  it 
lengthens  or  contracts  at  pleasure.  ■  Its  eara  aFe 
small,  long,  and  pendent.  Its  neck  and  tail  are 
short,  and  it^  daws  strong  and  firm,  of  which  it 
has  four  upon  each  foot.      Its  skin  is  thick,  and 

f  *  The  Tapir  has  ten  front  teeth  in  both  jaws :  the  caniae 
teeth  are  dngle  in  each  jaw,  and  are  bent  innardB :  there  are  five 
very  broad  grinders  tin  each  side  in  both  jans:  the  feet  have  three 
booft ;  but  on  the  fore  feet  is  an  additional  false  or  supptementaty 
faaa£  Its  general  attitude,  when  at  rest,  is  sitting  on  its  rump. 
It  sleeps  much  by  day,  and  when  attacked  by  dogs  makes  a 
vigorous  resistance.  Its  voice  is  a  kind  of  whistle,  so  easily 
imitated,  that  in  this  manner  it  is  frequently  trepanned.  It  pro- 
duces but  one  young  at  a  birth,  of  which  it  is  very  careful,  lead- 
ing it  early  in  the  water,  to  instruct  it  in  swimming.  It  is  gre* 
gariouB,  feeds  by  night  on  vegetables,  and  does  not  ruminate  as 
^r.  Bajon  affirms.  It  is  a  gentle,  timid  animal,  flying  at  the  least 
iaoile,'aDd  having  a  very  quick  oar.] 
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coTered  with-  bi^wn  hair,   and  tlie  nativei  make 

flhiddi  of  it,  which  cannot  be  pierced  hy  an  arrow. 

This  animal  may  in  Bome  measure  be  termed 
amphibious,  as  it  chiefly  resides  in  the  water.  It 
differs  however  from  all  others  of  this  kind,  in  feed- 
ing entirely  upon  vegetables,  and  not  making  this 
element  the  place  of  its  depredations.  It  feeds 
upon  the  pastures  by  the  river  side,  and  as  it  i« 
very  timorousy  the  instant  it  hears  the  least  noise, 
it  plunges  into  the  stream.  They  are  greatljt 
fought  afiter  by  the  natives,  as  their  flesh  is  consi- 
dered as  a  delicacy,  and  thought  by  some  not  infe- 
rior to  beef. 


CHAP,  3fX. 

The  JRacotm. 

XHE  Rftcobn,  which  some  authtnn  have  called 
the  Jamaica  rat,  is  about  the  siije  of  a  small  bad- 
ger ;  its  body  is  short  and  bufty ;  its  far  is  ine^ 
long,  and  thick,  blackish  at  the  surface,  and  grey 
towards  the  bottom ;  the  nose  is  rather  shorter,  and 
more  pointed  than  that  of  a  fox;  the  eyes  lai^ 
and  yeljowj  the  teeth  resembling  t^ose  of  a  dog, 
the  taH  thick,  but  tapering  towards  a  point,  regti- 
kriy  marked  with  rings  of  black,  and  at  least  as 
long  as  the  body ;  the  fore-feet  are  much  shorter 
than  the  binder,  both  an^ed  with  five  sharp  claws, 
with  which,  and  hia  (eeU),  the  animal  qii^es  « 
vigorous  resistance.  Like  the  squirrel,  it  makei 
use  of  its  paws  to  hold  its  food  ^ile  eating,  bat 
it  differs  from  the  monkey  kind>   wbifiL  lue  btit 
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one  hand  on  those  occasion*,  whereas  the  racoon 
and  the  squirrel  use  bolh^  as,  wanting  the  thumb, 
their  pawa  singly  ace  unfit  for  grasping  or  holding. 
Though  this 'animal  be  short  and  bulky,  it  is  how- 
ever very  active ;  its  pointed  claws  enable  it  to  , 
climb  trees  with  great  facility ;  it  runs  on  the 
trqnk  with  the  same  swiftness  that  it  moves  upon 
the  plain,  and  sports  among  the  most  extreme 
branches  with  great  agility,  security,  and  ease;  it 
moves  forward  chiefly  by  bounding,  a,n4  though  it 
proceeds  in  an  oblique  direction,  tt  has  speed  enough 
most  frequently  to  escape  its  pureuers. 

This  animal  is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  .of 
America,  nor  have  any  travellers  mentioned  its 
being  found  in  the  ancient  continent.  But  in  the 
climate  of  which  it  is  a  native,  it  is  found  in 
noxious  abundance,  particularly  in  Jamaica,  where 
it  keeps  in  the  mountains,  and  where  it  oflen 
descends,  to  feed  upon  the  plantations  pf  sugar- 
cane. The  planters  of  these  climates  consider 
these  animals  as  one  of  their  greatest  miseries; 
they  have  contrived  various  methods  of  destroying 
them,  yet  still  they  propagate  in  such  number^, 
that  neither  traps  nor  fire-arms  can  set  them  free 
so  that  a  svrarm  of  these  famished  creatures  are 
found  to  do  more  iojury  in  a  single  night,  than  the 
labours  of  a  month  c^n  repair. 

But  though,  when  wild,  they  are  thus  troublesome, 
in  a  state  of  tameness  no  animfi^  l^mqi^  harmless  or 
amusing ;  they  are  capable  of  being  instructed  ia 
ifarious  little  amusing  trl^kS'  T^e  racoon  is  pt^y- 
'  ful  and  cleanly,  and  is  very  easily  supported;  it  ei^ts 
of  every  thing  that  is  given  it,  and  if  Ief(  to  itself,  no 
cat  c^n  be  9>  better  provider;  it  ezatoioea  every 
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corner,  eata  of  all  flesh,  either  boiled  or  raw,  cg'^> 
fruits,  or  com  ;  insects  themselves  cannot  escape  it; 
and  if  left  at  liberty  ia  a  garden,  it  will  feed  upon 
snaib,  worms,  and  beetles :  bnt  it  has  a  particular 
fondness  for  sweets  of  every  kind,  and  to  be  possessed 
of  these  in  its  wild  state,  it  incurs  every  danger. 
Though  it  will  eat  its  provisions  dry,  it  will  for 
choice  dip  them  in  water  if-  it  happens  to  be  in  the 
way ;  it  has  one  peculiarity  which  fewother  animals 
have  been  found  to  possess,  it  drinks  as  well  by 
lapping,  like  the  dog,  as  by  sucking  like  the  borse. 


CHAP.    XXI. 

The  Coatimondi. 

J.  HE  first  peculiarity  with  which  this  animal 
strikes  the  spectator,  is  the  extreme  length  of  its 
snout,  which  in  some  measure  reseoibles  that  of  the 
hog,  but  elongated  to  a  surprising  degree ;  it  bears 
some  distant  resemblance  to  the  animal  last  described, 
except  that  the  neck  and  the  body  are  longer, 
the  fur  shorter,  and  the  eyes  smaller ;  but  its  prin- 
cipal distinction,  as  was  said  before,  consists  in  the 
shape  of  its  nose,  the  upper  Jaw  being  an  inch  longer 
than  the  lower,  and  the  snout,  which  is  moveable,  in 
every  division,  turning  Qp  at  the  end.  Like  the 
racoon,  it  sits  up  on  the  hinder  legs  with  g^reat  ease, 
and  in  this  position,  with  both  paws,  carries  Uie  food 
to  its  mouth. 

This  animal  is  very  subject  to  eat  its  own  tail, 
which  ia  ratha  longer  than  its  body,  but  this  strange 
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appetite  is  not  peculiar  to  the  coatt  alone ;  the  mo- 
coco,  and  some  of  the  mookey  kinda,  do  the  Bame.  ■ 
and  eeem  to  feel  no  pain  in  wounding  a  part  of  the 
body  so  remote  from  the  centre  of  circulation. 

It  seems  possest  of  the  same  playful  qualities,  and 
indiscriminate  appetites,  with  the  animal  described 
in  the  last  chapter ;  if  left  at  liberty  in  a  state  of 
lameness,  it  will  pursue  the  poultry,  and  destroy 
*  every  living  thing  that  it  has  strength  to  conquer ; 
though  it  is  playful  with  its  keeper,  yet  it  seems 
obstinately  bent  against  receiving  any  instruction, 
and  neither  threats  nor  caresses  can  induce  it  to 
practise  any  arts  to  which  it  is  not  naturally  inclined. 
When  it  sleeps,  it  rolls  itself  up  in  a  lump,  and  in 
that  position  often  continues  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  together. 


CHAP.  XXII. 


Of  the  Ant-Bear. 

X  HERE  are  many  animals  that  lire  upon  ants  in 
Africa  and  America ;  the  pangohn  or  scaly  lizard  c^ 
Guinea  may  he  considered  among  this  number ;  but 
there  are  a  greater  variety  in  America,  which  make 
those  minute  insects  theironly  subsistence.  Though 
they  are  of  different  figures  and  sizes,  yet  in  general 
they  go  under  one  common  name  of  the  Ant-Bear; 
the  peculiar  length  and  slenderness  of  their  snout, 
their  singular  appetites,  and  their  manner  of  taking 
their  prey,  striking  us  too  strongly  to  attend  to 
the  miDate  differences  of  their  size  or  form. 
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They  have  been  classed  by  M.  Buffbn  into  tbe 
larger  Tamandua,  the  smaller  Tattiandaa,  and  the 
Ant-eater.  The  longest  of  this  kind  is  four  feet 
long,  from  (he  tip  of  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail ;  their  legs  are  short,  and  armed  with  four 
strong  claws ;  their  tail  is  long  and  tufted,  and  the 
animal  often  throws  it  on  its  back  like  the  squirrel. 
The  second  of  this  kind  is  not  above  eighteen  inches . 
long ;  the  tail  is  without  hair,  and  it  sweeps  the 
ground  as  the  animal  moves.  The  ant-eaterj  wliich 
is  the  third  variety,  is  still  smaller  than  either  of  the 
flormerj  as  it  is  not  above  seven  inches  from  the  tip 
of  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail.  The  two 
former  are  of  a  brown  dusky  colour,  but  this  of  a 
beautiful  reddish,  mixed  with  yellow ;  though  tTiey 
differ  in  figure,  they  all  resemble  each  other  in  one 
peculiarity,  which  is  the  extreme  slenderness  of 
their  snout,  and  the  amazing  length  of  their  tongue. 

The  snout  is  produced  in  so  disproportionate  a 
manner,  that  the  length  of  it  makes  near  a  fourth 
part  of  the  whole  Bgure.  A  horse  has  one  of  the 
longest  heads  of  any  animal  we  know,  and  yet  the 
ant-bear  has  one  above  twice  as  long  in  proportion 
to  its  body.  The  snout  of  this  animal  is  almost 
round  and  cylindrical ;  it  is  extremely  slender,  and 
is  scarce  thicker  near  the  eyes  than  at  its  extremity. 
The  mouth  is  very  small,  the  nostrils  are  very  close 
to  each  other,  the  eyes  are  little  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  nose,  the  neck  is  short ;  the  tongue  is 
extremely  long,  slender,  and  flatted  on  both  sides ; 
this  it  keeps  generally  doubled  up  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  the  only  instrument  by  which  it  finds  subsistence; 
for  the  whole  of  this  tribe  are  entirely  without  teeth, 
and  find  safety  only  in  Uie  remoteness  and  lecsrity 
of  their  retreat. 
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*  Itvtt  examine  through  the  vafioos  regions  of  thei 
tertbj  we  shall  find  that  all  the  most  active,  sprightly, 
and  asefal  quadrupeds  have  been  gathered  round 
inan,  and  eith^  served  his  pleasures,  or  still  main- 
.tained  their  independence  by  their  vigilance,  their 
canning,  or  their  industry.  It  is  in  the  remote  S(^i- 
tudefl  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  helpless,  the  de- 
formed, and  the  monstrous  births  of  nature.  Tliese 
wretched  animals  being  incapable  of  defending 
themselves,  either  by  their  agility  or  their  natural 
arms,  fall  a  prey  to  every  creature  that  attucks  them ; 
Hiey  therefore  retire  for  safety  into  the  darkest 
forests,  or  the  most  desert  mountains,  where  none  of 
the  bolder  or  swifter  animals  choose  to  reside. 

It  may  well  be  supplied  that  an  animal  so  helpless 
as  the  ant-bear  is,  wrthlegstooshortto'fititforflight, 
and  unprovided  with  teeth  to  give  it  a  power  of  resist- 
ance, is  neither  numerpus>  nor  often  seen;  its  retreats 
are  in  the  most  barren  and  uncultivated  parts  of  South 
America.  It  is  a  native  only  of  the  new  continent, 
and  entirely  unknown  to  the  old.  It  lives  chieflyin 
the  woods,  and  hides  itself  under  the  fallen  leaves. 
It  seldom  ventures  from  its  retreat ;  and  the  industry 
of  an  hour  supplies  it  with  sufficient  food  fdr'several 
days  together.'  Its  manner  of  procuring  its  priey 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  in  all  natural  history :  as 
its  name  implies,  it  lives  entiirely  upon  antsand  in- 
sects; these,  in  the  countries  where  it  is  bred,  are 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  often  build 
themselves  hills  five  or  six  feet  high,  where  they  live 
in  community.  When  this  animal  approaches  an 
ant-hill,  it  creeps  slowly  forward  on  its  belly,  taking 
every  precaution  to  keep  itself  concealed,  till  it 
comes    within    a    proper    distance    of  the  place 
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.where  it  intends  to  make  its  banquet ;  there  lying 
closely  along  at  its  length,  it  thrusts  forth  its  round 
red  tongue,  which  is  often  two  feet  long,  across  the 
path  of  these  busy  insects,  and  there  lets  it  lie 
.  motionless  for  several  minutes  together.  The  ants 
of  that  country,  some  of  which  are  half  an  inch  long, 
considering  it  as  a  piece  of  flesh  .accidentally 
thrown  before  them,  come  forth  and  swarm  upon  it  la 
.great  numbers ;  but  wherever  they  touch  they  stick.; 
for  this  instrument  is  covered  with  a  slimy  fluid, 
which,  like  bird-lime,  entangles  every  creature  that 
lights  npon  it.  When  therefore  the  ant-bear  has 
found  a  Bufllcient  number  for  one  morsel,  it  instantly 
draws  in  the  tongue,  and  devours  them  all  in  a  mo- 
ment, after  whicb  it  still  continues  in  its  position, 
practising  the  same  arts  until  its  hunger  is  entirely 
appeased ;  it  thence  retires  to  its  hiding-place  once 
more,  where  it  continues  in  indolent  existence  till 
again  excited  by  the  calls  of  hunger. 

Such  is  the  luxurious  life  of  a  creature,  that  seems 
of  all  others  the  most  helpless  and  deformed.  It 
finds  safety  in  its  hiding-places  from  its  enemies,  and 
an  ample  supply  in  some  neighbouring  ant-hill  for 
all  its  appetites.  As  it  only  tries  to  avoid  its  pur- 
suers, it  is  seldom  discovered  by  them ;  yet  helpless 
as  this  animal  is,  when  driven  to  an  extremity,  though 
without  teeth,  it  will  fight  with.its  claws,  with  great 
obstinacy.  With  these  arms  alone  it  has  often  been 
found  to  oppose  the  dog,  and  even  the  jaguar.  It 
throws  itself  upon  its  back,  fastens  upon  its  enemy 
with  all  its  claws,  sticks  with  great  strength  and 
perseverance,  and  even  after  killing  its-  invader, 
vrhich  is  sometimes  the  case,  does  not  quit  its  bold, 
but  remains  fastened  upon  him  with  vindictive 
desperation. 
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I^Besides  the  animal  here  described,  are  others  of 
the  same  kind ;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are, 
the  little  ant-eater,  or  Fourmiller,  and  the  prickly 
ant-ea,ter,  of  New  Holland. 

The  former  is  singular  for  its  having  only  two 
toes  on  the  fore  feet,  armed  with  strong  claws ;  and 
a  tail  which  it  is  able  to  coil  round  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  bold  fast  by.  The  claws  on  the  fore  feet 
are  extremely  disproportionate ;  the  outer  one  being 
very  large,  and  the  inner  one  much  smaller.  The 
whole  animal  is  clothed  in  a  beautiful,  soft,  curled^ 
pale  yellow  fur.     It  is  a  native  of  Guiana. 

The  prickly  Ant-eater  is  a  short,  roundish  animal, 
with  a  long  tubular  mouth,  and  entirely  covered 
over  on  the  upper  parts  with  strong  sharp  spines, 
resembling  those  of  the  Porcupine.  Its  tail  is  very 
short,  and  entirely  concealed  in  the  spines.  The 
head,  legs,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  are  thickly 
covered  with  a  dark-brown  harsh  hair.  On  its  fore 
feet  arc  five  strong  claws,  and  four  on  the  hinder. 
In  its  mode  of  life  it  resembles  the  rest  of  its  tribe, 
being  generally  found  in  the  midst  of  some  large 
ant-hill.  When  disturbed,  it  burrows  with  great 
strength  and  dispatch  under  ground,  during  which 
exertion  its  body  is  lengUiened  out  in  a  surprising 
manner.] 
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<WAP.  xxm. 


Of  the  Sloth* 

Of  the  Sloth  there  are  two  different  kinds,  dqliii' 
guUhed  from  each  other  by  their  claws ;  the  one, 
which  in  iU  native  country  is  called  the  Unan, 
having  only  two  claws  upon  the  fore-feet,  and  beiog 
without  a  tail;  the  other  which  is  called  the  Ai, 
having  a  tail,  and  three  claws  upon  each  foot.  The 
unan  has  the  snout  longer^  the  ears  more  apparent, 
and  the  fur  very  different  from  the  other.  It  differs 
also  in  the  numher  of  its  ribs,  this  having  fbrty-sis, 
while  the  ai  has  byt  twenty^eight.  These  differeoces, 
liovrever,  though  very  apparent,  have  been  but 
little  regarded,  >a  the  (jlescription  of  two  animals 
which  so  strongly  resemble  each  Qther  in  the  general 
out-lines  of  their  figure,  in  their  appelitesj  and  their 
helpless  formation. 

They  are  both,  therefore,  described  under  the 
common  appellation  of  the  sloth,  and  their  habitudes 
well  deserve  oijr  wonder  and  curiosity.  Natnrc 
seems  cramped  and  constrained  in  tiieir  formation ; 
other  animals  are  ofiten  Indolent  from  choice,  these 
are  slow  from  necessity  ;  the  ai^  from  which  I  shall 
take  my  description,  and  from  whichlhe  other  differs 
only  in  the  slight  particulars  above  mentioned,  and 

*  [These  BDimalE  hare  no  cutting  teeth  in  either  jav:  >I>b 
canine  teetfa  are  obtuse,  single,  longer  -tfaao  the  grinders,  and 
placed  opposite  to  each  o^her :  in  both  jaws,  on  each  aide,  are 
five  obtuse  grinders :  theforelegBaremuchlongertbanthehiDO) 
Bnd  are  armed  with  very  long  daws.  In  the  two  speues  htte 
described,  it  is  remarkable,  that  instead  of  two  distinct  eici^'J 
apertures,  there  is  one  commoD  lEaaal  as  in  birda.  j 
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in  being  rather  more  active,  is  of  about  the  aize  of  a 
badger.  Its  fur  is  coarse  and  staring^  somewhat 
resembling  dried  grass;  the  tail  very  short,  and 
scarce  appearing ;  the  mouth  extended  from  ear  to 
ear ;  the  eye  dull  and  heavy ;  the  feet  armed  vrith 
three  claws  each,  and  made  so  short,  and  set  on  so 
awkwardly,  that  a  few  paces  is  often  the  journey 
Qf  a  week;  but  though  the  feet  are  short,  Uiej 
are  still  longer  tiian  its  legs,  and  these  proceed 
from  the  body  in  iuch  an  oblique  direction,  that  .the 
sole  of  the  foot  seldom  touches  the  ground.  When 
the  animal  therefore  is.  compelled  to  make  a  step 
forward,  it  scrapes  on  the  back  of  the  nails  along 
the  surface,  and  wheeling  the  limbs  circularly  about, 
yet  still  touching  the  ground,  it  at  length  places  its 
foot  in  a  progressive  position;  the  other  three 
limlis  are  aJl  brought  about  with  the  same  difficulty ; 
aud  thus  it  is  seen  to  move,  not  above  three  feet 
in  an  hour.  In  fact,  this  poor  creature  seldom 
changes  place  but  by  constraint,  and  when  impelled 
by  the  severest  stings  of  hunger. 

The  sloth  seems  to  be  the  meanest  and  most  ill- 
formed  of  all  those  animals  that  chew  the  cud ;  it 
lives  entirely  upon  vegetable  food ;  on  the  leaves, 
the  fruit,  and  the  ftowers  of  trees,  and  oflen  even 
on  the  very  bark,  when  nothing  else  is  left  on  the 
tree  for  its  subsistence.  Like  all  other  ruminant 
animals,  it  has  four  stomachs ;  and  these  requiring  a 
large  share  of  provision  to  supply  them,  it  generally 
strips  a  tree  of  all  its  verdure  in  less  than  a  fortnight 
Still  however  it  keeps  aloft,  unwilling  to  descend, 
while  any  thing  remains  that  can  serve  it  for  food ; 
it  therefore  falls  to  devouring  the  bark,  and  thus  in 
a  short  time  kills  the  tree  upon  which  it  found  its 
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support.  ThuB  destitute  of  proTisions  tibote,  and 
crawling  slowly  from  branch  to  branch,  in  hqies  of 
finding  something  still  left,  it  is  at  last  obliged  to 
encounter  all  the  dangers  that  attend  it  below. 
Though  it  is  fonned  by  Nature  for  climbing  a  tree 
with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  yet  it  is  ntterly  unable 
to  descend ;  it  therefore  is  obliged  to  drop  from  the 
branches  to  the  ground,  and  as  it  is  incapable  of 
exerting  itself  to  break  the  violence  of  its  descent, 
it  drops  like  a  shapeless,  heavy  mass,  and  feels  no 
small  shock  in  the  fell.  There,  after  remaining 
some  time  torpid,  it  prepares  for  a  jowrney  to  some 
neighbouring  tree  ;  but  this,  of  all  migrations,  is  the 
most  tedious,  dangerons,  and  painful ;  it  oflen  tdkes 
a  wedc  in  crawling  to  a  tree  not  fifty  yards  distant; 
it  moves  with  imperceptible  slowness,  and  often 
baits  by  the  way.  Alt  motions  seem  to  torture  it ; 
every  step  it  takes,  it  sets  forth  a  most  plaintive  me- 
lancholy cry,  which  from  some  distant  similitude  to 
the  human  voice,  excites  a  kind  of  disgust,  mixed 
with  pity.  This  plaintive  sound  seems  its  chief  de- 
fence; few  quadrupeds  appear  willing  to  interrupt 
its  progress,  either  th^t  the  flesh  is  offensive,  <^ 
that  they  are  terrified  at  its  cries.  When  at  lengUi 
they  reach  their  destined  tree,  they  mount  it 
with  much  greater  ease  than  when  they  mored 
upon  ihe  plain.  They  fall  to  with  famished  appe- 
tite, and  as  before,  destroy  the  very  source  Uiat 
supplies  them. 

How  far  these  may  be  considered  as  the  un- 
finished producUons  of  Nature,  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine ;  if  we  measure  their  happiness  by 
ouF  sensations,  nothing,  it  is  certain,  can  be  more 
miserable ;  but  it  is  probable,  considered  with  reganl 
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t6  thettiselveaj  they  may  have  iomc  stores  of  com- 
fort unknown  to  us,  which  may  set  them  upon  a 
level  with  some  other  inferior  ranks  of  the  creation  ; 
if  a  part  of  their  life  be  exposed  to  pain  and  labour, 
it  is  compensated  by  a  larger  portion  of  plenty,  in- 
flfdencCj  and  safety.  In  iact  they  are  formed  very 
differently  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable they  have' different  enjoyments.  Like  Mrds, 
they  have  but  one  common  vent  for  the  purposes  of 
propagation,  excrement,  and  urine.  Like  the  tor- 
toise, which  they  resemble  in  the  slowness  of  tbeir 
motion,  they  continue  .to  live  some  time  after  their 
tioUer  parts  are  wounded,  or  even  taken  away. 
They  bear  the  marks  of  all  those  bomety-formed 
animals,  that,  like  rude  machines,  are  not  easily 
discomposed. 

Its  note,  •  according  to  Kircher,  is  an  ascending 
and  descending  hexachord)  which  it  utters  only  by 
night ;  its  look  is  so  piteous,  as  to  move  compas- 
sion ;  it  is  also  accompanied  with  tears,  that  dis- 
suade every  body  from  injuring  so  wretched  a  being. 
Its  abittinence  from  food  is  remarkably  powerful  ; 
oue  that  had  fastened  itself  by  its  feet  to  a  pole,  and 
was  so  suspended  across  two  beams,  remained  forty 
days  without  meat,  drink,  or  sleep ;  the  strength  of 
its  feet  is  so  great,  that  whatsoever  it  seizes  on 
cannot  possibly  be  freed  from  its  claws.  A  dog 
was  let  loose  at  the  above-mentioned  animal,  taken 
from  the  pole ;  ,  after  some  time  the  sloth  laid  hold 
of  the  dog  with  its  feet,  and  held  him  four  days,  till 
he  perished  with  hunger. 

^In  addition  to  the  two  here  mentioned,  another, 
and  by  far  the  largest  of  its  kind,  has  lately  been 
•  PeBDBDt's  Synopflia. 
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introdaeed  to  the  B«tice  of  luAuraliats  fnm  Indian 
Thia  ^nionl  ttpprottcbeiin  size  and  shape  to  that  of 
the  common  bear,  being  clothed  with  a  rerjr  long 
black  shaggy,  bair.  Its  snout  is  a  little  elongated, 
and  appears  as  if  cut  off  at  the  end.  The  feet  ore 
all  armed  with  five  croolfed  pointed  claws;  and 
the  tail  is  short  and  hardly  visible. 

,In  its.rootioDs,  it  was  not,  as  in  the  others,  tdow 
and  languid;  but  it  appeared  moderately  livejy,r 
and  mad^  a  kind  of  short  abrupt  roar  when  dis- 
turbed or  irritated.  It  fed  principally  upon  veg^ 
tables  and  railk,  and  was  much  delighted  with  hoM^ 
and  sweet  things.  It  was  said  to  burrow,  and  to 
have  been  dug  out  of  its  subterraaeous  retrrat, 
when  first  discovered.^ 


CHAP.   XXIV. 

7%e  Jerhoa* 

J.  HIS  animal  as  little  resembles  a  quadruped,  as 
that  which  has  been  described  in  a  former  chapter. 
If  fl%  should  suppose  a  bird,  divested  of  its  fea- 
thers, and  walking  upon  its  legs,  it  might  give  us 

*  ^These  curioas  animale  have  two  front  teeth  in  each  jaw; 
the  fore  legs  are  vei;  Bhott,  and  the  hind  legs  very  long,  they 
have  perfect  collar  bones.  M.  Sonnini,  while  he  was  in  Egypt, 
fed  for  some  time  six  of  these  animals  in  a  large  cage  of  iron  irire. 
The-wery  first  oigbt,  tbey  entirety  gnawed  asunder  the  npdght 
and  cross  sticks  of  their  prison ;  and  he  was  under  the  aeceiatj 
of  having  the  inside  of  the  cage  lined  with  tin.  They  were  fond 
of  basking  in  the  sun,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  placed  in  the 
shade,  they  clung  dose  to  each  other,  and  seemed  to  luSer  ^otn 
the  privation  of  warmth.    The;  did  not  uiuslly  sleep  during  the 
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some  idea  of  its  Sigare.  It  has  foitr  feet  indeed, 
bot  in  running  or  restin*^,  it  never  makes  use  of 
Boy  but  the  hinder.  The  number  of  legs,  how- 
ever, do  not  much  contribute  to  any  aniBial's 
speed ;  and  the  jerboa,  though,  properly  speaking, 
furnished  but  with  twOj  is  one  of  the  swiftest  crea- 
tures in  the  world. 

The  jerboa  is  not  above  the  size  of  a  large  rat, 
and  its  bead  is  sloped  somewhat  in  the  manner  of 
a  rabbit,  the  teeth  also  are  formed  like  those  of  the 
rut  kind,  there  being  two  cutting  teeth  in  each 
jaw;  it  has  a  very  Jong  tail  tufted  at  the  end; 
the  bead,  the  back^  and  sides  are  covered  with 
lai^e  ash-coloured  soft  hair ;  the  breast  and  belly  ia- 
wbitisb,  but  what  most  deserves  our  attention  in 
the  formation  of  this  little  animal,  is.  the  tegs;  the 
fore  legs  are  not  an  inch  l<Hig,  with  four  chws  and 
a  thumb  upon  each,  while  the  hinder-legs  are  two 
inches  and  a  quarter,  and  exactly  resemble  those 
of  a  bird,  there  being  but  three  toes,  the  middle- 
most of  which  is  longest. 

The  jerboa  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary,  Pales- 
day.  Though  they  had  much  agility  ia  their  moTemeats,  gentle- 
ness and  tranquiinty  seemed  to  form  their  character  They  snf- 
&red  themaelTes  to  be  itroked  with  great  compoiare,  and  never 
made  a  noise  or  quarrelled  among  themselvea,evea  when  food  waa 
scattered  among  them.  No  distinguishing  symptoms  of  joy,  &ar,  or 
gratitude  were  discoverable;  and  even  their  gentleness  was  by  no 
means  either  amiable  or  interesting ;  it  appeared  the  eSect  of  a 
cold  and  complete  indifference,  approaching  to  stupidity.'  Tliree 
of  these  died  before  he  left  Alexandria ;  two  died  on  a  rough 
pasuge  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes;  and  the  last  was  lost,  and  as  be 
supposes,  devoured  by  cats  while  he  was  on  the  island. 

He  observes  that  they  do  not  ruminate,  and  that  it  is  difficult 
to  transport  them,  on  account  of  tfae  quickness  and  fadlily  with 
which  they  goaw  through  the  thickest  and  strongest  boards.] 
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tine,  and  the  deserts  between  BnsBorah  and  Aleppo : 
its  hind-legt,  as  was  said  before,  are  only  used  in 
running,  while  the  fore-paws,  like  those  of  a  sqnir- 
rel.  grasp  its  food,  and  in  some  measure  perform 
the  oBict  of  hands.  It  is  often  seen  by  traveller 
as  they  pass  along  the  deserts,  crossing  their  wdy, 
and  jumping  six  or  eight  feet  at  every  bound,  and 
going  so  swiftly,  that  scarcely  any  other  quadruped 
is  able  to  overtake  them.  They  are  a  lively,  harm- 
less race  of  animals,  living  entirely  upon  vegetables, 
and  burrowing  like  mbbits  in  the  ground.  Mr. 
Pennant  telfe  us  of  two  that  were  lately  brought  to 
London,  that  burrowed  almost  throngb  the  brick 
Wall  of  the  room  where  they  were  kept ;  they  came 
but  of  their  hole  at  night  for  fooid,  and-  when 
teught  were  much  fatter  and  sleeker  than  when 
confined  to  their  burrows.  A  variety  <rf  this  ani- 
mal is  found  ^o  in  Siberia  and  Circassia,  and  is, 
most  probably,  common  enough  over  all  Asia. 
They  are  more  expert  diggers  than  even  the  rab- 
bit itself;  and  when  pursued  for  a  long  time,  if 
they  cannot  escape  by  their  swiftness,  they  try  to 
make  a  hole  instantly  in  the  ground,  in  which  they 
often  bury  themselves  deep  enough  to  find  security 
before  their  pursuers  come  up.  Their  burrows,  in 
Some  places,  are  so  thick  as  to  be  dangerous'  to 
davellers,  the  horses  perpetually  falling  in  them. 
It  is  a  provident  litUe  animal,  and  lays  up  for  the 
winter.  It  cuts  grass  in  heaps  of  a  foot  square^ 
which,  when  dried,  it  carries  into  its  burrow,  there- 
with to  serve  it  for  food,  or  to  keep  its  young  warm 
daring  the  rigours  of  the  )f  inter. 

With  this  animal,  I  shall  conclude'the  history  of 
quadrupeds,  which  c^  all  parts  of  natural  know- 
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ledge  seems  to  have  been  desbribed  tbe  moat  accu- 
rately. As  these,  from  their  figure^  as  well  as  their 
sagacity,  bear  tbe  nearest  resembhoice  to  maOj  and 
from  their  uses  or  eniititiee  are  the  ^nost  respectable 
parts  of  the  inferior  creation  ;  so  it  was  his  interest, 
and  bis  pleasure,  to  make  himself  acquainted  frith 
their  history.  It  is  prx^Ue,  tber^fore^  that  tjme, 
whidti  enlarges  the  sphere  c^  onr  Jkoowledge  in 
other  parts  of  learning,  can  add  but  very  little  to 
Uiis.  Tbe  addition  of  a  new  quadruped  to  the  ca- 
talogue already  known,  u  of  no  small  eonsequence, 
and  happens  but  seldom  ;  for  the  number  of  all  is 
no  few,  that  wherever  a  new  one  is  found,  it  hecMnes 
an  object  worthy  our  beat  attention.  It  Qiay  take 
refuge  in  its  native  deserts  from  our  pursaits;  but 
not  from  our  curiosity. 

Bat  it  is  very  different  wi&  the  inferior  ranks 
of  the  creation ;  the  classes  of  birds,  of  fishes,  and 
of  insects,  are  all  much  more  numeroas,  and  mcve 
incompletely  known.  The  quadruped  is  possessed 
-of  no  arts  of  escaping  which  we  are  not  able  to 
overcome ;  but  the  bird  removes  itself  by  its  swift- 
ness, the  fishes  find  protection  in  their  native  ele- 
ment, and  insects  are  secured  in  toeir  minuteness, 
numbers,  and  variety.  Of  all  these,  therefore,  vve 
have  but  a  very  inadequate  catalogue,  and  though 
the  list  be  already  very  large,  yet  every  h<wr  is 
adding  to  its  extent. 

In  fact,  all  knowledge  is  pleasant  only  as  the  ob- 
ject of  it  contributes  to  render  man  tmppy;  And 
the  services  of  quadrupeds  being  so  very  necessary 
to  him  in  every  situation,  he  is  particularly  interested 
in  their  history :  without  their  aid,  what  a  wretched 
and  forlorn  creature  would  he  have  been  I    The 
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.  principal  part  of  his  food,  bis  clothing,  and  his 
emnsemenUi  are  derived  wholly  iirom  them,  and  be 
may  be  considered  as  a  great  lord,  somelimes 
cherishing  his  faamble  dependants,  and  sometimes 
terrifying  the  refrattfoi^,  to  contribute  to  bis  deli|^ 
and  conreniencies. 

-  '  The  horse  and  the  ass,  the  ^pbant,  the  camels 
the  lama,  and  the  rein-deer,  contribate  to  ease  bia 
fatigues,  and  to  give  him  that  swiftness  which  he 
wants  from  nature.  By  their  assistance,  be  changes 
place  without  labour;  he  attains  healtii  without 
weariness ;  bis  pride  is  enlarged  by  the  elegance  of 
equipage ;  and  other  animalB  are  pursued  wiUi  a 
certainty  of  success.  It  were  happy  indeed  for 
man,  if  while  converting  these  quadrupeds  to  his 
own  bene6t,  he  had  not  turned  them  to  the  destruc- 
tioR  of  bis  fellow-creataires  ,*  he  has  employed  some 
of  them  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  they  have 
conformed  to  his  noxious  ambition  with  but  too 
fiUal  an  obedience. 

The  cow,  the  sheep,  the  deer,  and  all  their  varie- 
ties, are  necessary  to  him,  though  in  a  different 
manner.  Their  flesh  makes  the  principal  luxuries 
of  his  table,  and  their  wool  or  skins  the  chief  or- 
nament of  his  person.  Even  those  nations  that  are 
forbid  to  toudi  any  thing  that  has  life,  cannot 
wholly  dispense  with  their  assistance.  The  milk 
of  these  animals  make  a  principal  part  of  the  food 
of  every  country,  and  often  repairs  those  constitu- 
tion that  have  been  broken  by  disease  or  intempe- 
rance. 

The  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  ferret  may  be  considered 
as  having  deserted  from  their  fellow-quadrupeds,  to 
list  themselves  under  the  conduct  and  protection 
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of  man.  At  his  command  they  exert  all  their  tet- 
vices  against  such  animals  as  they  are  capable  of 
destroying,  and  follow  them  into  phces  where  he 
himself  wants  abilities  to  pursue. 

As  there  is  thus  a  namerous  tribe^  that  he  has 
taken  into  protection,  and  that  supplies  his  neces- 
•ities  and  amtisements,  so  there  is  ^so  a  still  more 
nomerousonej  that  wages  as  unequal  combat  agttinst 
him,  and  thus  calls  forth  his  courage  and  his  industry. 
Were  it  not  for  the  lionj  the  tiger,  the  panther,  the 
rhinoceros,-  and  the  bear,  he  would  scarcely  know 
-his  own  powers,  and  the  superiority  of  human  art 
over  brutal  fierceness.  These  serve  to  excite,  and 
put  his  nobler  passions  into  motion.  He  attacks 
them  in  their  retreat,  &ces  them  with  resolution, 
and  seldom  fails  of  coming  off  with  a  victory. 
He  thus  becomes  hardier  and  better  in  the  strug- 
gle, and  learos  to  know  and  to  value  his  own  supe- 
riority. 

As  the  last  mentioned  animals  are  called  forth  by 
his  boldest  efforts,  so  the  numerous  tribe  of  the 
smaller  vermin  kind  excite  his  continual  vigilance 
and  caution  ;  his  various  arts  and  powers  have 
been  no  where  more  manifest,  than  in  the  extirpa- 
tion of  those  that  multiply  with  such  prodigious 
fecundity.  Neither  their  agility  nor  their  minute- 
ness can  secure  them  from  his  pursuits ;  and  though 
they  may  infest,  they  are  seldom  found  materially 
to  injure  him. 

In  this  manner  we  see,  that  not  only  human 
want  is  supplied,  but  that  human  wit  is  sharpened, 
by  the  humbler  partners  of  man  in  the  creation. 
By  this  we  see,  that  not  only  their  benefits,  but 
their  depredations  are  useful,  and  that  it  has  wisely 
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pleased  Pnividence  to  pkee  us  ^e  yki/m  in'  a 
■nbdued  country,  wh^ne  we  bave  all  the  benefit  oC 
conquest,  without  being  so  secune  as  lo  run  jnto 
the  sloth  and  excesses  of  a  certain  and  uodistorbed 
possession.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  those  writers 
who  are  continuity  finding  immediate  benefit  in 
«Tery'  production,  see  but  half  way  into  the  gene- 
ral system  of  nature.  Experience  must  every  hour 
inform  us,  that  all  animals  are  not  formed  for  oar 
use;  but  we  may  be  equally  well  assured,  that  tiiose 
conveniences  which  we  wai^  from  tbeir  fri^idship, 
are  wett  rep»d  by  that  vigilance  which  we  pro- 
cure from  their  ennity. 


END  OF  IVE  1BIRD  TOIXIME. 
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